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AND TOMORROW NAPLES! 


So much to look forward to... so much to remember! A divine trip! I’ve been outrageously spoiled . . . superb 
service ... delicious food... wonderful atmosphere ... heavenly nights. I feel I already know Italy and adore it! 


ltaliarn Line SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR ITALIAN LINE, BATTERY PARK BUILDING, 24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 4,N. Y., 


TELEPHONE DIGBY 4-0800 * CRISTOFORO COLOMBO «+ GIULIO CESARE + AUGUSTUS * SATURNIA * VULCANIA 
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YOU CAN BEGIN MEMBERSHIP IN 


The ‘RCA Victor Society of Great EMUSIC 


WITH A BRILLIANT RECORDING sy VAN CLIBU RN 


OF TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIRST PIANO CONCERTO 











THE COMMON-SENSE PURPOSE OF THIS NEW SOCIETY—WHICH IS 
DIRECTED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB—IS TO HELP MUSIC 
LOVERS BUILD AN EXCELLENT RECORD LIBRARY SYSTEMATICALLY 
INSTEAD OF HAPHAZARDLY ... AND AT AN IMMENSE SAVING 


Mo: MUSIC-LOVERS, in the back of 

their minds, certainly intend to 
build up for themselves a representa- 
tive record library of the World’s 
Great Music. Unfortunately, almost 
always they are haphazard in carrying 
out this aspiration. The new Society is 
designed to meet this common situa- 
tion, sensibly, by making collection 
more systematic than it now is in most 


cases. 


* Because of more systematic collec- 
tion, operating costs can be greatly re- 
duced. The remarkable Introductory 
Offer at the right is a dramatic demon- 
stration. It can represent a 45% sav- 
ing the first year. 
* Thereafter, 

can build their record library at al- 
most a ONE-THIRD SAVING. For every 
two records purchased (from a group 


continuing members 


of at least fifty made available annu- 
ally by the Society) members will re- 
third RCA Victor Red Seal 


Record free. 


ceive a 


* A cardinal feature of the plan is 
GUIDANCE. The Society has a Selection 


Panel whose sole function it 


is to 


recommend “must-have” 


works for 
members. Members of the panel are: 


DEEMS TAYLOR, Composer and commen- 


VAN CLIBURN 


NOW AN RCA VICTOR ARTIST 


_— and exciting addition to the dis- 

tinguished artists who perform on RCA 
Victor Red Seal Records is the lanky young 
Texan who, a few months ago, shot into the 
international limelight when he won the famous Tchaikovsky Piano Competi- 
tion in Moscow. Since his return to America, where in New York he was 
greeted with a ticker-tape parade rivaling that given Lindbergh thirty years 
ago, he has received salvos of praise from the nation’s music critics. His first 
recording—Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor, conducted 
by Kiril Kondrashin—is a current selection of the Society, and, if you wish, 


you may begin your membership with it. Simply check the box in the coupon. 


tator, Chairman; SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, 
General Music Director, NBC; JACQUES 
BARZUN, author and music critic; JOHN 
M. CONLY, editor of High Fidelity; 
AARON COPLAND, ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, 
composer and Professor of Music, Co- 
lumbia University; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, 
composer and president of the Juilliard 
School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE 
smitH, chief of the Music Division, 
N. Y. Public Library; 6. WALLACE 
woopwonrth, Professor of Music, Har- 
vard University. 


composer; 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


E ACH month, three or more 12-inch 

3314 R.P.M. rcA Victor Red Seal 
Records will be announced to mem- 
bers. One will always be singled out as 
the record-of-the-month and, unless 
the Society is otherwise instructed (on 
a simple form always provided), this 
record will be sent to the member. If 
the member does not want the work, 
he may specify an alternate, or instruct 
the Society to send him nothing. For 
every record purchased, members will 
pay only $4.98, the nationally adver- 
tised price (plus a small charge for 
postage and handling). 











BEGINNING MEMBERS WHO AGREE 
TO BUY SIX SELECTIONS (INCLUDING 
THE VAN CLIBURN RECORDING, IF 
THEY WISH) WILL RECEIVE... 


The Nine 
Symphonies 
of 


Beethoven 


CONDUCTED BY 


Arturo. 
Toscanini — 


WITH THE NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 







A SEVEN-RECORD ALBUM : 
FOR ONLY = 


$398 


[NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
PRICE: $34.98} 
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RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music V104-9 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. | 


Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor Society of Great Music and send me the seven- | 
record Toscanini-Beethoven album, billing me $3.98 plus a small charge for postage and handling. I agree 
to buy six selections within twelve months from those made available by the Society, for each of which | 
will be billed $4.98, the price nationally advertised (plus a small charge for postage and handling 
cancel my membership any time after buying six records from the Society. After my sixth purchase, if I i 
continue, for every two records | buy from the Society I will receive a third rca Vicror Red Seal Record, free 


I may | 


Check here if you wish to begin with the current selection, TCHAIKOVSKY'S FIRST PIANO CON 


CERTO played by VAN CLIBURN. (This counts toward fulfillment of the six-selection agreement.) 
| 
| 
MR. 1 
MRS. } -ccccccccccccceccscccvccceccovcoccesseccceseeseess esac ooo e eee ceeser correc mscccesceccecconceccescecceces 
Miss J (Please print plainly) 


I ise ccnncnetesctnei cnn enpikenminaaatpia en delsnrNeseutnntutectdctsiene eevee etiaetesstumidadadanalicdceuee 


PLEASE NOTE: Records can be shipped only to residents of the t S and its territories 


and 
Canada. Records for Canadian members are made in Canada and shippal duty free from Ontario 


ZONE STATE 
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e See your travel agent now. For free maps and information write: Dept. GR-38, Box 221, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE New York + Chicago + San Francisco « Los Angeles *« Montreal 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . . . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 


send new 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


and old address to: 
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VICHYSSOISE 


(vee-she-Swazz) 


However you pronounce it 
... the flavor is superb. 
Served either hot or 

cold, Crosse & Blackwell 
Vichyssoise is a pleasing, 
pleasant answer to summer 
meals. It’s quick, easy to 
serve. But be sure you get 
the genuine Vichyssoise in 
a can. Another fine product 
by CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 
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Germany + Ireland 
Italy + Portugal 
Spain + Switzerland 
SO¢ each 
2 Any 3 for $1.00 
% All 8 for $2.50 








Completely New for 1958! 





TRAVEL GUIDES TO EUROPE! 


What to do... where to go... when and how! You'll find it all 
in TWA’s pocket-sized Travel Tips! Compiled for eight nations 
by TWA travel authorities, they're up to 168 pages thick. Loaded 
with interesting, unusual information. And invaluable suggestions 
for making your trip abroad easy .. . unforgettable! 


FREE! With each order before August 31 —48-page booklet “What 
to Know Before You Go”—tips on travel w ardrobe, packing, pass- 
port and currency information! Send coupon now! 


CHOCK-FULL OF 

TIME AND MONEY-SAVING HINTS ON 
Weather; Language; Customs; Prices; Tipping; 

Sports; Transportation; Restaurants; Hotels; Night Clubs. 
Almost anything you want to know! 
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Travel Tips, Trans World Airlines, H 9-58 
P. O. Box 1460, Grand Central Station, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


50¢ for booklet checked. 
$1.00 for 3 booklets checked. 
$2.50 for all eight. 
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LETTERS 


Naturally Good 


1 am enclosing a discussion in the 
Senate between Senator Hubert 
Humphrey and myself, on June 18th, 
when we introduced again the Wilder- 
ness Preservation Bill. | particularly 
want to call to your attention my refer- 
ences to the outstanding job done by 
the editors in their July issue dedicated 
to Natural America. | have included 
the full text of that eloquent editorial 
in the Congressional Record. 

RICHARD NEUBERGER 
United States Senator 
Washington, D.C, 


Our increasing urban population and 
expansion of mechanized gadgetry is 
making it essential that we preserve 
examples of undisturbed nature for the 
refreshment of our people. America’s 
national parks, reserved wilderness 
areas and wildlife refuges have in- 
spired more than fifty countries to set 
aside similar reserves and we may be 
proud of this contribution to human 
well-being. 

Especially commendable is your in- 
telligent presentation of the role of 
predators in the biovic pattern and their 
fascination as members of the com- 
munity of animals. Were this philoso- 
phy more generally presented in our 
national magazines, the national con- 
servation program would be greatly ad- 
vanced. FRED M. PACKARD 

Executive Secretary 
National Parks Association 
Washington, D.C, 


Your issue brings forth one of the 
truths of being alive and human in an 
artistic, beautiful and strong mi nner. 
Certainly this will stand as one of the 
first significant blows to the rapid loss 
of understanding, appreciation and 
awareness of nature in our missile- 
ridden times. 

Professional conservationists grasp 
the full understanding and are deeply 
thankful for men such as your editors 
who are a distinct credit to the alertness 
and depth of men working in the pub- 
lication field in these turbulent times. 

MORLAN W. NELSON 
Boise, Idaho 


How refreshing it was to see some- 
thing “natural” in the July issue, rather 
than the unnatural format of painted 
women, spiced viands and_ fancy 


liquors. KIRK SHAW 


New Haven, Conn. 


The July issue points up a problem 
we have been studying for some time. 
We call it “Urban Sprawl.” Action 
such as yours, in bringing to the people 
an awareness of the need for conserva- 
tion of our natural heritage, is most 
timely and commendable. 

JOSEPH E. MCLEAN 
Commissioner 

Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development 

State of New Jersey 

Trenton 


A magnificent presentation of our 
natural history heritage, and certainly 
the preservation and appreciation of 
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this is of stupendous importance. The 
natural and wilderness areas so beauti- 
fully portrayed are vitally important 
to the well-being of the nation, for 
amidst the tension in the world today 
the serenity found in them is refreshing 
and reassuring. 
MRS. THOMAS M. WALLER, Chairman 
Conservation Committee 
The Garden Club of America 
New York City 


@ We're flattered by the reader response 
to our July issue. Regretful, too, that 
space allows us to print only this handful 
of comments.—Ed. 


City Views 

Summertime Manhattan (June 
HOLIDAY) appealed to me, especially 
as | spent thirty summers in New York 
and always maintained that summer 
there had much to offer. However, I kept 
expecting Mr. Steegmuller to mention 
the Goldman Band concerts in Central 
Park. They were a very pleasant relaxa- 
tion and entertainment; the Park was 
cool, programs were varied and selec- 


tions well played. 
s well played. 1 tian R. JOHNSON 


Worcester, Mass. 


@ The Goldman Band Concerts, now 
known as the Guggenheim Memorial 
Concerts and conducted by the son of 
the original Goldman, were held every 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evening from June 18 to August 15, 
and are indeed a part of summertime 
Manhattan.— Ed. 


I do not find summertime Manhattan 
as palatable as does author Steegmuller. 
I tal.e particular exception to the state- 
ment “. . . secretaries who manage to 
look ice cool . . . in the oven of the 
subway . . . dresses crisp . . . skin mat 
and fresh as gardenia . . .”” My friends 
and I have yet to find the knack of 
looking as fresh as Venus arising from 
the sea shell when we emerge from sub- 
terranean levels. We resemble beat be- 
gonias or limp lilacs, certainly not 
gardenias. We hope Mr. Steegmuller 
will reveal the secret in a future article. 


GLORIA SULLIVAN 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Concordance 
In these days of official and volun- 
tary piety, it is refreshing and encourag- 
ing to read a column like Religious 
Revival and Delinquent Youth (Party 
of One, June HOLIDAY). We are grate- 
ful to you, to Clifton Fadiman for 
lending space, and to Dr. Evans for 
making such appropriate and pungent 
use of it. Now that you have broken 
the ice of censorship on the subject of 
theology, please keep up the good work. 
JAMES F. HORNBACK 
Ethical Society of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Evans’ voice is a cry in the wilder- 
ness. Only a cliché adequately expresses 
my relief at reading in one of the better, 
popular magazines that the so-called 
revival of religion in America is some- 
thing to be skeptical about. If only 

Continued on Page 6 
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The Blue Ridge Parkway, built for pleasure travel only, sweeps the crest of the East's highest mountains to connect with the Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 


Call to Colors... 


Autumn’s moving in fast in North Carolina’s Blue Ridge and Great Smoky 
Mountains. Come share the splendor of this Leaftime Color-drama. You'll park 
your car on mile-high overlooks to watch surging waves of color merge and 
break against purple peaks. You'll glimpse lazy bears trundling off to 

winter sleep and Cherokee Indians celebrating their harvest festival. On the 
coast, you'll find fishing at its exciting best—largest catches of the year are 

in the Fall. Come now, enjoy the perfect season in North Carolina’s year- 


round Variety Vacationland. FREE book will help you plan every excitin 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Gamefish Junction, U.S.A. Over 30 varieties of gamefish 
are caught along North Carolina’s 300-mile coast, where 
fishing is always good—but fabulous in the Fall 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COLOR BOOK 


Department of Conservation and Development 
Room H-21, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Send FREE Variety Vacationland Color book to 


Name 

(Please print na me and address) 
Street__ ie 
City State 


























Among the many attractions 
Mexico City offers the tourist, 
you will enjoy the exciting atmosphere of its 
fashionable night clubs. Excellent modern hotels 
Restaurants with international and native cuisine -Every- 
thing to assure you hospitality and comfort! Combine relaxation, 
fun and sight-seeing on your next vacation! 
See your travel agent. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


Ave. Juarez 89 Mexico 1, D. F. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 27-E. Monroe Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 809 Walker Avenue 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 45 Columbus Arcade 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 203 St. Charles Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 630 Fifth Ave. Rockefeller Center 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 209 E. Travis Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 3106 Wilshire Blvd. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 1255 Phillips Square 
TORONTO, CANADA 20 Carlton Street 
HABANA, CUBA Calle 23, #72-La Rampa, Vedado. 
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Continued from Page 4 

people could be honest in public about 
their religious beliefs, there might 
actually be a revival of true religious 
devotion to human ideals. Unfor- 
tunately, such a revival would close up 
over half the churches in the country. 
If the people ever experienced the real 
thing they would not need the sham 
and show that passes for religious ex- 
perience. Our vestmented interests are 
about to make us a sacrificial lamb on 
the altar of supernaturalism. 

If and when religionists stop paying 
lip service to metaphysical fortresses 
and start paying attention to the real 
problems of our existence, there is a 
chance that religion will again become 
a driving force in human, social evolu- 
tion. 

Here is a word of encouragement for 
having the bravery to inject some 
common sense into our public thought. 

e LEO F. KOCH 
Champaign, Ill. 


Tall, Taller, Tallest 

I was amazed to find in Landmarks of 
the World (June HOLiDAy) the state- 
ment that the Empire State Building 
was the world’s tallest structure. Here 
in Oklahoma City the KWTV tele- 
vision tower surpassed the height of the 
Empire State Building by a full 100 

feet way back in August of 1954. 
MONTEZ TJADEN 
KWTV 
Oklahoma City 


@ /n defense, Mr. Robert La Bossiere, 
Director of Empire State Building Ob- 
servatories, says: ““The Empire State 
Building, the world’s tallest building, 
doffs its tiara of Freedom Lights to the 
TV tower at Oklahoma City, the tallest 
man-made structure in the world. One 
or two antenna repairmen have likely 
seen the view atop the Oklahoma City 
structure after a strenuous climb. More 
than a million people a year ride in ele- 
vators to the Empire State Building’s 
102nd floor where they see the wonders 
of New York City. We have a couple of 
passes to our Observatory for the person 
or persons who have been to a higher 
point on the TV tower. We'd like them 
to compare the experiences.” —Ed. 


Change of Address 

Ever since April, 1955, when you 
published your issue on Italy, readers 
have followed my Classical Tour round 
the bays of Salerno and Naples. Many 
of them have been kind enough to iden- 
tify my house in Amalfi and to call 
upon me, visits which were, on my part, 
deeply appreciated. I see from my re- 
cent mail that they are doing so again 
this year. My house is three hundred 
steps up a steep mountainside and I 
think I should warn intending visitors I 
no longer live in it. I got as tired of the 
steps as your perspiring readers and 

have moved to Rome where 
I beg to remain, sir, 

on the level, 

AUBREY MENEN 
Rome 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, Houipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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painting with light... 


Magnificent photographs are often made 
by amateurs who have the seeing eye. 

Look at a group of children playing, or 
the reflection of trees in still water, or the 
geometric pattern of construction—you say, 
“that would make a great picture.” 

All you need now is 


a camera which will 
operate so easily and ei 
so surely that the pic- 
ture in your mind’s Bom 
eye will be perpetu- 


ated. Such is the great 


CONTAFLEX 





’ y 





Here is a light, compact, eye-level 35:nm 
reflex camera in which your picture is seen 
large, bright, and clear through the great 
f/2.8 Zeiss Tessar lens with its diaphragm 
wide open. A touch of your finger, and the 
opening and speed automatically operate 
as pre-set. A perfected optical instrument! 

Various models at leading dealers, from 
$109. Send for Booklet CH25. 


CARL ZEISS, inc. 


485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORLD FAMOUS ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
ARE PRECISION -.MADEIN WEST GERMANY 





FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


THE WRITE WAY 
TO CARRY MONEY 


YOUR SIGNATURE IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 
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FULL.REFUND IF LOST OR STOLEN 


BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK 


GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 


BACKED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














ALCOA SAILS THE 


Charming West Indian belles, raucous 
market places, strange flowers and plants 
of the tropics—the Caribbean is alive 
with exotic sights. And there’s no better 
way to see them than on one of Alcoa’s 
many Caribbean cruises. De luxe, air- 
conditioned passenger ships sail every Sat- 
urday from New Orleans on 16-day 
cruises to six exciting ports. New ore car- 
riers with the finest of air-conditioned 
accommodations for 12 passengers sail 


regularly on Caribbean cruises to Trini- 
dad from Gulf ports. Comfortable 12- 
passenger freighters sail from New York, 
New Orleans and Mobile on 10-25 day 
vagabond cruises to a variety of Carib- 
bean ports. For details see your travel 
agent. Or write for literature on all three 
types of cruises to: Cruise Dept., Alcoa 
Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, New York, or One 
Canal Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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The ounce — fourteen dollars plus tax 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ | have just returned from the Dark 
Ages. 

Now and then I take such brief 
excursions into history in order to 
rub off a little of what may be called 
the Pastless Look. This look is quite 
commonly found in our age and 
country—a wholesome, vacant ex- 
pression that comes of living ex- 
clusively in the present, of perching 
unintermittently on today, like a 
sparrow on a telephone wire. 

But before telling you about my 
trip to the Dark Ages perhaps I had 
better offer a general defense of 
these odd vacations. They involve 
no more than a few round trips be- 
tween a shelf and a reading desk. 
During them | meet only dead peo- 
ple. From them I return without 
even a suntan. 

1 believe that holidays not only 
may but should be taken in time as 
well as space. The imaginary lines 
generated by Greenwich Observa- 
tory and the Equator mark merely a 
bounded sphere spinning parochially 
in the present moment. To traverse 
only these latitudes and longitudes 
is to pace a narrow plot of real es- 
tate. Ten thousand other meridians 
and parallels arc back into an es- 
tate no less real, into the domain of 
the rich, recoverable past; and never 
to follow the gleam of their curves is 
to limit myself to a life of semi- 
immobility. 

I think it a sign of national health 
that we have as many amateur time- 
travelers as we do. A detailed, not 
to say fussy knowledge of the Civil 
War, for example, can be found, not 
only among students of history but 
among us plain citizens who may 
have no other claim to scholarship. 
Hardly a whistle stop that cannot 
produce its corner druggist or hotel 
clerk ready to reanimate for you 
Shiloh’s bloody ground or vehe- 
mently argue the ifs of Gettysburg. 
These history-hobbyists are not in 
flight from the present. They have 
merely discovered the curious pleas- 
ure of being at ease in at least one 
inglenook of time other than our 
common hearth of today. 


PARTY OF 





ONE 


A Holiday in Time: You can’t call yourself a well-traveled person 


until you’ve vacationed in the Past as well as in foreign lands 


I do not urge that we bury our- 
selves in the past. I know that we 
prefer to be contemporaries, though 
on occasion I am puzzled by the in- 
tensity of this preference, for after 
all we share contemporaneity with 
the lowest idiot, and it is in any case 
a state hard to avoid. You may re- 
call the obscure German savant 
whose mountainous researches 
gained him neither fame nor fortune 





good taste and resistant to the whims 
of fashion. Whenever the world is 
too much with you, unlock its door 
with your Os-of-a-kind key. It 
really matters little how the name- 
plate on that door reads: Amen- 
hotep IV or 18th Century Polynesia 
or Jeb Stuart or Mycenae or Auri- 
gnacian Man or Marie Antoinette 
or the Constitutional Convention. 
You are not setting out to become 


Clifton Fadiman, just back from the Dark Ages, 


and whose dying words were “Vell, 
at least | voss a gondemborary!”’ 

No, I do not wish to wean any of 
us from the delights of being alive 
in A.D. 1958 I merely suggest the 
pleasures that lie in living, if only 
sporadically and superficially, out 
of one’s time. 

Sign a ninety-nine-year lease on a 
time room of your own, enclosing 
some decade or era of the past, some 
crucial adventure of your forefathers, 
some salient dead hero, saint or 
knave. Make that room yours. Fur- 
nish it with reading and thought, the 
interior decoration that is always in 
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meditates over his report of the journey. 


the curator of the House of History, 
but only to grow intimate with one 
of its many mansions, as a man may 
get to know and love each homely 
detail of his favorite bar. 
Dilettantism? Granted. But this 
frivolity is not fatuity. The word 
dilettante is rooted in the Latin de- 
lectare, to delight; and | maintain 
that living out of one’s time offers 
its own peculiar delights, to despise 
which is to cheat ourselves of part 
of our human inheritance. 
As, in the course of many infor- 
mal visits, you get to feel more and 
Continued on Page 10 
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HEAR THE FINEST 
HIGH FIDELITY INSTRUMENTS 
EVER CREATED 

PLAY THE NEW STEREOPHONIC RECORDS 











THE ANDANTE 
FM-AM radio— has 
magnets, 


watts of undistorted 
out put 








Totally new, especially designed and engineered to bring you the wonder of 


sound in depth, these remarkable instruments play all your present records; 


plus the new stereophonic records, with a new dimension. 


Unlike so many high fidelity phonographs that are 
merely “converted” to accommodate stereophonic 
records, these new Zenith Stereophonic High Fidelity 
Instruments were specifically developed to bring you 
the new rounded sense of depth, the new life-like 
sense of direction and movement that is stereophonic 
sound at its very best. These, indeed, are the finest 
high fidelity instruments ever created—not only for 
the new stereophonic records, but for all of your 
present library of recordings. 

ONLY ZENITH HAS ALL THESE 
ADVANCED HIGH FIDELITY FEATURES 
Components balanced and matched—each pair of 
speakers, each amplifier, is tested for compatibility 

by Zenith sound research engineers. 

Zenith dual-channel amplifiers have 40 watts undis- 
torted power output, up to 80 watts peak; are 
designed especially for the finest stereophonic sound 
reproduction. 


Powerful speaker systems employ at least four high- 
rated Zenith-quality speakers. Woofers have heavy 
Alnico 5 magnets. 

Crossover networks, usually found only in the high- 
est priced custom-assembled component systems, sep- 
arate and channel frequencies into their proper 
speaker systems, assure true tonal balance of ‘“‘highs”’ 
and “lows.” 


Stereo Studio Sound Control Panel—a Zenith exclu- 
sive—gives you pre- 
cision control of 
tonal response, vir- 
tually the same con- 
trol as that of a 
recording studio 
sound engineer. Has 
Zenith’s Presence Control circuit which brings out 
and separates the human voice and solo instruments 
from the background music; Stereo Balance Control 








which adjusts separate speaker systems to correct 


balance for best stereophonie sound. 


Exclusive Cobra-Matic® Record Changer has four 


speeds. Zenith’s all new Cobra” Tone Arm 
dual-needle cartridge for stereophonic sound 


serves records with a feather-light touch, vet picks 
up every recorded sound with incredible fidelity. 


ZENITH QUALITY INSTRUMENTS 
START AT $199.95" 


Zenith Full Stereophonic High-Fidelity Instruments 
—in magnificent classic, traditional or modern fine- 


furniture cabinets—are self-contained units. 


Stereophonic-equipped High Fidelity Instruments 
have companion speaker cabinets which you may 
add now or later for full stereophonic sound. Zenith 
Stereophonic-equipped Instruments are priced as low 
as $199.95*. Stop in at your Zenith Dealer’s now— 
hear sound as live as the minute it was recorded, 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION OF STEREOPHONIC SOUND AT YOUR ZENITH DEALER’S 


(AMNIMNSE 


THE CANTATA — Stereophonic-equipped 
High Fidelity (at left) —has two 12-inch 
heavy magnet speakers, plus one 5-inch 
and one 3%-inch high fidelity cone-type 
tweeter. 20 watts of undistorted power 
output. Model SF 125, in mahogany or 
walnut colors, $239.95*; in blond oak 
color, $249.95*. Companion Stereo- 
phonic RemoteSpeakerSystem (atright) 
may be added now or later for full stereo- 
phonic sound, Model SRS 10, $125.00*. 
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QUALITY GOES_IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 


40 years of leadership in Radionics, exclusively. 
Also makers of television, radio and fine hearing aids. 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southu est and 





West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice 








Full stereo 
phonic High Fidelity with 
two 12- 
inch speakers with 13-ounce 
two exponent 


horns. Dual amplifier has 40 


Diamond stylus fo 
LP and stereophonic records; 
manufactured sapphire st) 
for 781 p.m, records In ma- 
hogany veneers and hardwo | 
solids, Italian Provincial s 
ing, Model SF 2575, $750." 
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Advertisement 


You get more for less in South America because 


YOUR DOLLARS GO FURTHER 





You go for less because there’s a 30% 
reduction in air fares to South America. 
And you live for less during your stay 
because favorable exchange rates stretch 
your dollars. 

People who've taken popular “host” 
tours will tell you that your time goes fur- 
ther as well as your money when a Travel 
Agent handles essential arrangements in 
advance. 

Dey by day itinerary of a 3-week tour 
shows you how much you can see and do 
in the continent of contrasts. All packed 
and ready? Then let's go! 

Leave New York after lunch on a 
DC-7B: Fly non-stop to a Caracas dinner. 
You'll be met by an English-speaking 
“host” who will take you to the luxurious 
Hotel Tamanaco. Your room with bath 
will await you. 

Next morning, your host will call for 
you in a car to drive you to see the city’s 
finest sights. You'll have the afternoon 
beside the hotel pool. At nightfall, you'll 
take the famous 20-minute drive over the 
6-million-dollars-a-mile superspeedway to 
the airport and board a DC-7B for Rio. 
3rd dey! You'll arrive in Rio de Janeiro 
in daylight to get the priceless view of the 
harbor. You'll be escorted to your hotel 
on Copacabana Beach and have the day 
to explore, bathe, shop. 

In the next three days, you'll see Rio 
from Sugar Loaf after a sightseeing drive 
to museums, markets, and public build- 
ings, and view Rio from Corcovado after a 
drive through suburbs and Tijuca Forest. 
Standing at the foot of the impressive 
statue of Christ, you'll look down on 
Sugar Loaf and the harbor . . . one of the 
great experiences unique to South Amer- 
ica. You'll have time off to explore on 
your own, or if you like take a side trip 
to Petropolis and Terezopolis. 

On the 7th day, you'll fly on in an hour 
to Sdo Paulo, city of modernistic sky- 
scrapers. Your host will drive you to the 
Jaragua Hotel. And he'll call for you after 
lunch to drive you to see the city sights. 
Next day, you'll have time to visit loca! 
churches or drive to Santos, world’s 
largest coffee shipping port. 

On to Montevideo on the 9th day. 
You'll arrive in Uruguay in the early 
evening and stay at the splendid Victoria 
Plaza Hotel. In the next two days, your 
host will drive you around Montevideo— 
to the top of the hill that named it—to 
beaches, and out into the country to see 
gauchos. You're sure to want to shop 
because nutria coats that would cost 
$1,000 or more here are less than $400 
there. At nightfall, you'll take an hour’s 
flight across the river to Buenos Aires, 
and the famous Plaza Hotel. 


Buenos Aires, one of the most beloved 
cities in the world! You'll be there three 
exciting days-—drive to government build- 
ings, race tracks, adjacent parks, art gal- 
leries, and to the world’s largest opera 
house. You can feast on 50¢ filet mignon. 
Your host will name the best eating places. 
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And your hotel is just around the corner 
from Avenida Florida where alligator 
articles sell for a song. 


The morning of the 15th day, leave 
“B.A.” and live another experience that 
only South America can offer—the 30- 
minute flight over snow-covered Andes to 
Santiago, Chile. You'll never tire of tell- 
ing about it. You'll probably talk of 
nothing else on your drive to the Carrera 
Hotel, one of the world’s finest. 


Next morning, if you're not up already, 
band music will waken you as the Chang- 
ing of the Guards takes place in the plaza 
in front of your hotel. Then you'll be 
driven to see government buildings and 
palatial homes. Next day, you can see 
more of Santiago, or have time for a trip 
by train to Valparaiso and Vina del Mar, 
“Riviera of the Pacific.” 

On to Lima, on the 18th day, after a stop 
at La Paz, Bolivia, highest airport in the 
world. You'll see many moods of the 
Andes . . . ranging from snow-covered 
volcanos to sun-baked plateaus which 
Indians used as gigantic drawing boards 
to chart the sun and leave ancient calen- 
dars. Then, in early evening, the Grand 
Hotel Bolivar! 

3 days in the City of Kings! You'll 
drive narrow streets overhung with wood- 
en balconies . . . wide, beautiful plazas 
framed in 400-year-old architecture; and 
through suburbs where palatial homes are 
set in tropical gardens. You'll drive to 
museums and along the Pan American 
Highway to Pachacamac on the Pacific 
where civilization flourished 2000 to 4000 
years ago. 

On the 21st day, you'll have time in 
Lima to shop for silver before the evening 
plane for home over the routes of Panagra, 
Pan Am and National. Your plane stops 
at Panama where you can shop for bar- 
gains in tax-free perfume, liquor and 
watches. You may decide to prolong your 
trip and stop off here. Otherwise, you 
arrive in Miami in early morning, in New 
York before noon of the 22nd day. 

From New York, your 3-week trip costs 
$1002; Miami, $937; Chicago, $1013; 
Los Angeles, $1056. It includes round 
trip by air, drives to and from airports, 
excellent rooms with baths, guided sight- 
seeing. For only $181 more, you can in- 
clude an extra week and visit the “hidden 
city” of Machu Picchu, the ancient Inca 
capital at Cuzco, and Quito, Ecuador. 

All flights by DC-7Bs and DC-6Bs all 
with radar! You're with Pan American 
World Airways on the East Coast and 
Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) 
on the West. 

The stops and length of this trip are 
examples of what a Travel Agent can 
offer with the special 30% off excursion 
fare to Buenos Aires and back. Tours vary 
from 11 to 55 days, guided or on your own. 
For free folders and helpful suggestions, 
see your Travel Agent or Pan Am. Or 
write Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 
4447, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


Continued from Page 8 

more at home in Pericles’ Athens or 
Akbar’s India or Jefferson’s Vir- 
ginia, these delights emerge so 
clearly that you can list them. 

The first is the pleasure frowned 
on by those with a talent for frown- 
ing: that of escape. Few bore more 
successfully than the bores who are 
always facing facts. Soon their faces 
begin to look like the facts they 
face—and very dull facts to boot. 
Why not admit that much of living 
is escape, that some of our most in- 
genious inventions, from sport to 
distillation, are but engines of eva- 
sion? Perhaps escape from “the 
facts” is part of the make-up of man, 
a reflex as uncontrollable as that 
which closes his eyes when a blow 
threatens them. And so I feel no 
shame in an occasional retreat from 
a fascinating but noisy, disordered 
present to the arranged simplicities 
of a selected segment of the past. 

Arranged? Of course they are ar- 
ranged. And from this circumstance 
flows the second pleasure of our 
holidays in time. The past was at 
one time a work of nature, like our 
present. But for us (I am quoting 
from the late Max Beerbohm’s se- 
ductive essay* on Lytton Strachey) 


*In Mainly on the Air, by Max Beerbohm 
(Alfred A. Knopf, NY.) 





“the past is a work of art, free 
from irrelevancies and loose ends. 
There are, for our vision, compar- 
atively few people in it, and all of 
them are interesting people. The 
dullards have all disappeared—all 
but those whose dullness was so 
pronounced as to be in itself for us 
an amusing virtue. And in the past 
there is so blessedly nothing for us to 
worry about. Everything is settled.” 

The third pleasure is simply the 
satisfaction of curiosity. In a way 
all recorded history is but one vast 
murmurous backfence gossip. We 
persist in writing and reading it be- 
cause we long to understand but 
also because we love to eavesdrop. 
Behind Edward Gibbon’s most clas- 
sical periods hides a Nosy Parker. 
Circumstances and good manners 
will forever shut me off from know- 
ing how my next-door neighbor 
lives; but nothing hinders me from 
getting a pretty clear idea of how 
Louis XIV lived. And as my neigh- 
bors appear to live lives, like my 
own, of appalling rectitude, Louis, 
even if those lives were open books, 
would get the nod anyway. 

The fourth and fifth pleasures are 
linked: the sharpening of the sense 
of one’s time, the sharpening of the 
sense of one’s self. Asked the year, 
all of us would reply “1958.” But 
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At home, at hotel... take the 
most wonderful baths with 


Calgon Bougucl, 


You just don’t know how refresh- 
ing and relaxing your bath can 
be until you try delightfully 
scented Calgon Bouquet. It makes 
water soft and silky, lets soap 
lather so richly, gives you a really 
clean, luxurious feeling. (Imagine 
—no tub ring!) 

Pittsburgh’s famous Carlton 
House and the smart Hollywood 
Knickerbocker, with many other 
fine hotels, place a packet of 
Calgon Bouquet in the bathroom 
for your enjoyment. When you 
get back home, you can treat 
yourself to this same Calgon 
Bouquet in your daily bath. Try it. 


Zz 





Carlton House 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hollywood Knickerbocker 
Hollywood, Calif. 


POUND-CAN CALGON BOUQUET in 
lovely scents of Lavender, Gardenia, 
Novo Fougere . . . just $1.00 plus tax 
At your favorite department, 

drug or gift store 


, ~ CALGON BOUQUET 


A product of Calgon Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





that bare numeral means one thing 
to a teen-age rock ’n’ roll fan, quite 
another to Arnold Toynbee. To 
know when you are you must know 
at least one other point in time, 
better still several points, as the as- 
tronomer requires two remote ones 
to triangulate his star. 

Similarly, to know who you are it 
is helpful to conceive of someone 
else, and preferably someone remote 
from your own condition. The lu- 
natic is lost because he cannot know 
any soul other than his own, and 
this is especially true when he thinks 
he is Napoleon. He is entirely en- 
closed within himself, as you may 
see by the unnoticing expression of 
his eyes. To the degree that we re- 
fuse any understanding of or partial 
identification with the great major- 
ity who have preceded us (all living 
people are merely a temporarily 
privileged minority) we approach a 
state of lunacy. Visits to the past 
help to keep us balanced by en- 
abling us to feel more clearly and 
intelligently our own identity. 

They also enlarge us. They endow 
us with a kind of retrospective im- 
mortality, that curious sensation of 
backward duration that comes of 
being able to touch hands at will 
with our rich and varied past. This 
retrospective immortality I find more 
nourishing than the concept of any 
future immortality, which I cannot 
help feeling is touched with a Fat 
Boy greediness for mere endur- 
ance. I cannot arouse much enthu- 
siasm for living in Eternity. But | 
would feel diminished if I could not 
live in Time, encompassing all our 
yesterdays as well as our today. 


These pretty theories smugly laid 
out, I felt that in all conscience | 
should test them systematically. I 
resolved therefore to pass the spare 
time of two months in some other 
time and place, then return with a 
holiday report for my readers. 

The time I chose was the Dark 
Ages which, you will recall, lasted 
from about A.D. 500 to 900. With the 
aid of a couple of dozen books*, I 
focused on the latter part of the 8th 
Century, the century climaxed by 





*Here are some: 

The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History, by 
C. W. Previté-Orton. 2 vols., Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Economic and Social History of Medieval Eu- 
rope, by Henri Pirenne. Harvest Books, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., N.Y. 

Medieval Cities, by Henri Pirenne. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N.J. 

The Holy Roman Empire, by James Bryce. 
Various editions. 

Medieval People, by Eileen Power. Double- 
day Anchor Books, N.Y. 

Medieval Essays, by Christopher Dawson. 
Sheed and Ward, N.Y. 

The Medieval Mind, by Henry Osborn 
Taylor. 2 vols., Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Thought and Letters in Western Europe A.D. 
500 to 900, by M. L. W. Laistner. Methuen 
and Co., London. 


Pope LeolII’s Christmas Day crowning 
of Charlemagne as Roman Emperor. 
(The 7th Century would have been too 
dark; I wouldn’t have been able to see 
a thing.) For my habitat I selected 
Gaul, a part of it not far from a small 
encampment we now call Paris. As I 
am fond of reading and writing and 
not good for much else, | conceived my- 
self to be a lowly but not unobserv- 


ant monk—I would have made a lub- 
berly soldier, an atrocious minstrel, a 
bad serf and a worse lord. 

Why the Dark Ages, you may ask. I 
admit that they hardly rank among the 
Gold Coasts of time-travel. They are 
skirted by most tourists, who dismiss 
them as dull and barbarous. But their 
dismal reputation supptied me with one 
reason for a visit. Should these obscure 


and dun-colored centuries yield matter 
of some interest, my defense of living 
out of one’s time would seem all the 
sounder. Besides, I thought it best to 
select an historical period generally 
thought of as in violent contrast to 

our own. 
I do not propose to tell you in detail 
how I lived or who my neighbors were, 
: Continued on Page 14 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORKCITY. 94 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN 





GRAIN. 
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How to 
chill 
a martini 
without 
dampening 
its spirit 


Despite the seeming absurdity—a 
martini, it should be remembered, is 
a cocktail and not a lemon squash. 
It should be chilled, but quickly, not 
left to perish under an ice floe. 

To refrigerate a martini properly: 

A. chill the glasses (not a must, but 
a master stroke). B. introduce ice 
cubes generously. c. pour in the gin, 
Not just any gin, mind you, but 
that magnificent gesture known as 
Seagram’s. 

You see, after an eon of the status 
quo in gin-making, Seagram’s new 
method has improved this spirit 

to the ultimate degree. 

What this improvement does for the 
martini makes this noble cocktail 
glad it was born. Never before has 
the crisp, brittle, extra dryness of 
94 proof gin been combined with 
such smooth, sublime affability. 
Next time you make a round of 
martinis, use Seagram’s Gin for a 
dune-dry flavor and an inner 
exuberance that weathers an icy 
chill like a penguin. Let Seagram’s 
secret be your pleasure. Skoal! 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 








tres. 





tres. 


terr 


pratique 


économique 


unique 


chique 
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Roomy, 4-door comfort — yet only 155 inches of car to park and 
F _— io | . — aid . Rear e os . , : al 
maneuver. Big luggage compartment. Near engine, conventiona 


American shift. Amazing all-weather, all-country roadability. 


Up to 40 mpg. Over 500 coast-to-coast Service and Parts HQ. 
Very high re-sale value. Very low purchase price: only $1645 


p.o.E. New York! 


Any way you look at it: city car, suburban car, second car, only 
car, mother car, bachelor car, college car, family car, near car, far 


car, the car, the fun car from France! 


Trim, elegant lines, inside, outside, all over. Beautiful choice of 
colors: rouge, bleu, blanc, noir, beige, and vert with contrasting 
vinyl and fabric upholstery. Why don’t you test drive this great 


fun car today? 


HINAULD 








MADE IN FRANCE, FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE: RENAULT. INC.. 425 PARK AVENUE.N Y.22.N.Y 





The nicest thing * 
that could happen ‘ 
~. to you — 


Nice things happen 

to you as a motorist when 
you entrust your engine 
to the exceptional 
lubricating qualities of 
Kendall SuperB Motor 
Oil. There is less wear, 

less need of repair. Oil and 
gas mileage go up. Noise 
level goes down. All in 

all, your car is a lot more 
fun to drive. 





Ask your 
favorite dealer 
for it now 





An All-Weather SAE 10W-30 oil refined from 
100% Bradford Pennsylvania Crude Oil with 
nature's ‘‘miracle molecule” at its best 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY * BRADFORD, PENNA. 
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but only to give you a few general 
impressions, as gleaned by the eyes 
and mind of one fresh from the mid- 
20th Century. 

Now that I look back upon my 
holiday in the Dark Ages what I re- 
member most vividly is not what I 
found, but what I didn’t find. I 
missed three dominating features of 
my Own time. I missed things, move- 
ment and change. 

If by fullness we mean the prev- 
alence of objects, the Dark Ages 
were empty. The number of different 
manufactured articles the average 
man might see or handle in the 
course of a day could be quickly 
enumerated. His environment was 
like the interior of the atom— 
mainly space. 

But it was quite unlike that in- 
terior in another respect. Practically 
nothing moved. The old Roman 
roads in Gaul had been neglected. 
The victories of Islam had closed off 
the Mediterranean, reducing com- 
merce to a pitiful internal trickle. 
There was a little illegal traffic in 
slaves. Down the rudimentary ar- 
teries of trade traveled modest quan- 
tities of wine, salt and a few other 
necessities. Each civil or ecclesiastical 
demesne lived off its own fat, pro- 
ducing little, consuming little, ex- 
changing virtually nothing. 

The peasants hardly owned even 
themselves; lords and bishops did 
not own much more. As there were 
no commodities to make a profit 
out of, the profit idea simply did 
not enter my neighbors’ heads, just 
as it is rarely absent from our own. 

The world was small-scale, atom- 
ized; it seemed to be held together 
only by its own inertia; and of course 
I knew that after Charlemagne’s 
death it was fated to fall apart. In 
the Latin Church it possessed a cer- 
tain center and bond of union; in its 
vague vision of the Roman Empire 
it possessed a unifying myth. But 
these fealties fell short of creating 
any sense of control. During my 
stay with the Dark Agers I got the 
feeling that they cast themselves into 
the hands of God largely because no 
other hands were available. 

Theirs was an empty world and 
still, as ours is cluttered and noisy. 
It was closed in on itself, window- 
less, unhistorical. My neighbors 
knew that a past had existed, but 
were incurious; and in any case 
could have found out very little 
about it. As for the future, man 
could not shape or control it, and it 
was better not to think of it, except 
as the afterlife. 

The tribe was dying; the nation 
did not yet exist. There were no 
patriotisms. Charlemagne was the 
emperor, one heard, but one’s real 
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Its a quaint tribal 
custom they call 
Flavor Break ! 


No matter how chic and sophisticated 
the places you travel to, you'll find 
that Instant Chase & Sanborn is 
heartily enjoyed by all. Mouth-water- 
ing aroma . . . wonderful flavor . . . 
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day-by-day loyalty was to the local 
lord or bishop on the one hand and 
to Christendom on the other. 

Just as the nation did not exist, 
neither did the city. What the Dark 
Ages called the town was merely a 
camp or administrative center. In 
peacetime you might set down spade 
and mattock and hie to the town 
fair—the one in Paris lasted a month, 
during which all regular work 
stopped. But at bottom the town 
was an attempt to neutralize the 
non-policed wilderness that sur- 
rounded it. It was an enclosure, a 
shelter to which you fled for safety. 

The relative absence of things, 
movement and change in the Dark 
Ages seemed to’ reflect a basic in- 
ability to fiddle. The fiddling urge, 
our almost instinctive desire to 
change whatever exists, to move the 
mountain because it is there, marks 
us as modern men. 

This urge has now led us to the 
point where we can at will change 
ourselves shortly into godlings or 
radioactive dust. A cliché, of course; 
but to sharpen your sense of its 
truth try a weekend with Early 
Medieval Man. 

It was not that medieval minds 
were so sluggish (though between us 
1 think they were, compared with 
ours). It was that these minds worked 
in a way favoring the status quo. For 
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us the world is—just the world. 
Therefore you can change it. For 
them the world was an_ allegory. 
Therefore you could do nothing but 
interpret it. Of course all my Dark 
Age neighbors didn’t think this way, 
or their epoch would never have 
ended. Charlemagne, for instance, 
didn’t; that’s why today we can so 
readily feel his genius. But for most 


early medieval men things were not 
themselves, but were to be understood 
as veils covering something else. Alcuin, 
the English scholar Charlemagne im- 
pressed into his service, provided the 
men of the Dark Ages with a book of 
popular riddles: “‘What is the word? 
The betrayer of the mind... . What is 
the tongue? The whip of the air.”” For 
us this is mere wordplay. For Alcuin’s 


contemporaries it was that, too, but 
also something more. 

During my brief stay in the 8th Cen- 
tury I received the impression that a 
genius for allegory is connected with a 
lack of genius for humor. Humor is a 
technique by which the veils, or some 
of them, are removed from reality. My 
Dark Agers simply didn’t appear to 
have this sense. Occasionally I over- 
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heard the raucous laughter of boast- 
ing and vilification; and there was 
plenty of horseplay, which is a form 
of humor that proceeds from the 
structure of our bodies rather than 
that of our minds. But of humor in 
our sense, a mode of viewing the 
world, there seems to have been 
little. An odd lack. 

Another lack was what amounted 
to a visual defect. Though their 
natural world, being unspoiled, was 
far more impressive than ours, they 
did not appear to see it. It was nota 
usable thing as it is for us. It did 
not stimulate their sense of beauty, 
it did not console them, it was not 
poetry. When the 7th Century monk 
Aldhelm describes his experiences 
during a storm in Cornwall, it 
strikes the student of the Dark Ages 
as notable. To this nature blindness 
there are exceptions: the Irish poets 
of the period have as keen an ap- 
preciation of the external world as 
does Keats. But then the early me- 
dieval Irish seem in many ways not 
to have belonged to the Dark Ages 
at all, but to have been almost a race 
apart, more alert, more imaginative, 
more personal than the mainlanders. 

On the whole I found Early Medi- 
eval Man far more remote from me 
than, on previous time holidays, | 
had found men who had preceded 





him by many generations—men of 
the time of Pericles, for example, or 
Augustus. 

On the other hand certain of his 
habits reminded me of my own con- 
temporaries. His superstition, for 
example, in which, as all the history 
books will tell you, he was sunk. He 
was, too—sunk in an unhappy mix 
of gullibility and fear. Today we 
have rid ourselves of the fear, which 
means a net gain in sanity. But have 
we rid ourselves of the gullibility? 
Was my Carolingian peasant, with 
his amulet worn to ward off evil 
spirits, much more naive than the 
man who is secretly convinced that 
driving a Jaguar endows him with 
superiority? In his interesting Madi- 
son Avenue, U.S.A. Martin Mayer 
argues that the well-advertised 
tooth paste or cosmetic really does 
have that extra value: to wit, the 
self-confidence it confers on the 
user. I think he is right. But I think 
also that Mr. Mayer is describing 
behavior not too unlike that of our 
8th Century clod. Both clod and 
consumer in effect buy a little un- 
reality and feel all the better for it. 
The difference is that the clod, wal- 
lowing in unreason, knew of no 
alternative conduct; we, confronted 
with magic and reason, choose the 
magic. 
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In at least one other and far more 
fundamental respect the men of the 
Dark Ages were like ourselves. They 
lived precariously, and so do we. 
Their margin of safety was narrower 
than it had ever been since the last 
Ice Age or would ever be until the 
day the atom was split. The culture 
of the past was saved, but only just 
saved, by the devotion of the Church, 
with considerable help from the 
Arabs. Our infinitely richer culture 
will probably survive one atomic 
war, but doubtfully two or three. I 
came back from the Dark Agemen 
wondering whether, just as they 
founded monastery after monastery, 
we oughtn’t to think of sinking time 
capsules in wholesale lots. 

But it would be wrong to conclude 
this travel report on a doleful note. 
My visit was enjoyable, because it 
was interesting—just as any trip to 
a strange land is interesting. We go 
abroad not for the purpose of mak- 
ing moral judgments favorable to 
our own country, but to shake off, if 
only transiently, the all-too-familiar 
self of use-and-wont. Travel is a way 
of breaking up habit patterns. 

I would suggest that living ex- 
clusively in the present is itself a 
habit pattern, and a dangerous one. 
The timebound man, his glazed eyes 
fixed implacably on the current, is 


suffering from lockjaw of the imagi- 
nation. | prescribe for him, as | 
occasionally do for myself, a brief 
tourist holiday, in any period of 
history that he is both ignorant of 
and curious about. The choice is 
wide. Scholars often select 4241 
B.C. as the earliest date matchable 
with a specific event, marking the 
introduction of a calendar into use 
in Egypt. If we figure three genera- 
tions to a century that supplies our 
tourist with 186 generations of vis- 
itable ancestors. Some of them are 
mighty interesting people. And 
they’re always home. 
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DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


@ It is through his toys that a child 
learns to understand the world in 
which he lives, for every age is mir- 
rored in miniature on the nursery 
floor. Many of today’s toys—the 
bulldozers, jet planes, rocket launch- 
2rs and satellites—would have been 
unimaginable fifty years ago. 

In another half century, our great- 
grandchildren will be amusing them- 
selves with still more fantastic play- 
things, the most remarkable of 
which may be the quasi-intelligent 
offspring of today’s giant comput- 
ers. For the word “‘computer’’ now 
has a multitude of meanings; it em- 
braces much more than machines 
which can calculate at lightning- 
like speed according to some pre- 
arranged plan. It also describes 
electronic animals. 

The first of these creatures was 
“‘born”’ on the workbench some ten 
years ago. With the shape, size and 
speed of a small tortoise, Dr. Wil- 
liam Grey Walter’s Machina specu- 
latrix roamed around the house of 
one of Britain’s leading neurophysi- 
ologists, showing complicated and 
unexpected patterns of behavior 
despite the fact that its tiny brain 
contaiied only two cells, as com- 
pared with the ten thousand million 
inside a human skull. It was no 
mere robot set to perform some defi- 
nite task, and it was often impossible 
to deduce, from its actions alone, 
that M. speculatrix was an artificial 
and not a natural creature. Indeed, 
it was brighter than many animals, 
for it could recognize itself in a mir- 
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Children of the future, predicts our scientific expert, 


will have a new set of playmates: nice, 


friendly machines in place of dolls and puppies 


ror; and it would bob about in front 
of the glass until it grew bored and 
set off again on its endless tour of 
exploration. 

At about the same time, the math- 
ematician Claude Shannon (then at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories) 
built an electronic mouse which 
could find its way out of a maze 
by trial and error and then, hav- 
ing performed the feat once, would 
repeat it indefinitely without go- 
ing up any blind alleys. This was 
probably the first machine that 
could /earn by experience ; it discov- 
ered things by making mistakes 
(don’t we all?) but it never made 
them twice. 

Both Grey Walter’s and Shan- 
non’s primitive pets may seem triv- 
ial compared with the giant comput- 
ers which are taking over so many 
tasks of the modern world. But they 
mark the beginning of a new evolu- 
tion of beings, who some decades 
hence will share the world with man, 
either as servant or master. 

Soon these electronic animals will 
have memories and vocabularies 
superior to those of any living crea- 
ture. Being able to learn, they will 
grow up mentally as human chil- 
dren do, storing their experiences 
and acquiring personalities in the 
process. Indeed, the best way to 
teach them would be for man and 
machine to mature together, though 
the machine could start with the ad- 
vantage of having a vast store of in- 
formation taped into its memory 
banks. 

Such a machine may be the cen- 
tral toy in the nursery of the future. 


It would be a kind of robot com- 
panion, matching the intelligence of 
the growing child, talking to him so 
that he learned to use and pronounce 
words correctly, and teaching him 
the factual knowledge which parents 
so often fail to provide. 

What would it look like? Cer- 
tainly not remotely human, for the 
beauty of the machine seldom mir- 
rors that of the animal world. It 
might be about the shape and size of 
a child’s pedal car, perhaps with a 
central turret to carry its various 
sense organs. 

Balloon tires would give it mo- 
bility, but it would probably be 
unable to negotiate a flight of stairs. 
It would also be quite hopeless at 
climbing trees; but what boy ever 
thought badly of his dog because it 
shared this deficiency? 

The nursery robot will combine 
many of the functions of pet animal, 
older brother, Mammy (Old South- 
ern style) and schoolmarm. It 
could not (or should not) replace the 
love of parents, but it might often 
be better than no parents at all. And 
it will undoubtedly bring into the 
world a whole host of psychological 
problems. The attachment of a little 
girl to her doll, or a boy to his 
puppy, would be as nothing com- 
pared with the affection which a child 
could develop toward a friendly 
and intelligent machine. 

And so we move into a future of 
which Freud could never have 
dreamed; for it is in the electronics 
labs of today that the complexes of 
our grandchildren are now being de- 


signed. THE END 
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New Glarus, Wisconsin 


A Village of Wilhelm ‘Tells 


@ Though it is twenty years since I 
parted from New Glarus, the Wis- 
consin village of my birth, I cannot, 
even now, return without apprehen- 
sion and guilt. To an extent this 
must be true of every man who has 
turned his back on his roots and 
who, as a result, never again is quite 
certain who he is. 

In my own case the problem of 
identity was confused long before 
I was born. My people were Amer- 
icans who believed themselves Swiss. 
The government of Switzerland 
claims as a subject ainyone of Swiss 
pedigree, no matter where he may 
be born. When I, a fourth-genera- 
tion American, was born in Wiscon- 
sin, the news was sent to Switzerland 
where I was registered under a coat 
of arms as Herbert Oswald Kubli 
von Elm, thereby establishing me 
as a burgher of a mountain ham- 
let which my _ great-grandparents 
left seventy years before and to 
which no one in the family ever 
returned. 


Surrounded by 

fellow actors, a young 
New Glarner displays the 
alphorn, a ten-foot 
hollowed fir log 

whose sonorous rumble 
opens the annual 
Wilhelm Tell pageant. 


by Herbert Kubly 


My people were farmers with a 
European peasant’s mystic feeling 
for land and cattle. ““Who walks on 
his own land walks with God,” was 
one of my father’s favorite Swiss 
maxims, and on stormy winter 
nights he never failed in the cozy 
warmth of his barn to thank God 
for his cows. While I could under- 
stand in some measure his feeling 
for land, I never thought of enslave- 
ment to cattle as anything but a 
nuisance and very early I deter- 
mined to have none of it. One Octo- 
ber Saturday many years ago, when 
I was helping my father pick the wild 
grapes for the wine he made every 
autumn, he.confided to me his plan 
to paint across the“full sweep of our 
barn the sign, ““Nic H. Kubly & 
Son.” The compliment of such a sign 
to an eight-year-old boy was tre- 
mendous, but I did not consider it as 
such. “In that case,” I said with 
what must have been intolerable 
smugness, “‘you shall have to have 
another son.” 
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He did not have another son a 
my betrayal of the land was, I think, 
the biggest sorrow of his life. It was 
a matter of great pride to him that 
no one but a Kubly had ever lived 
on the farm pioneered by my great- 
grandfather and owned subsequently 
by my grandfather and then himself. 
In recent years the farm had gained 
a sort of fame as the setting of 
Schiller’s patriotic drama, Wilhelm 
Tell, performed by the people of 
New Glarus every Labor Day week- 
end. This brought him much pleas- 
ure. Nothing could induce him to 
sell and he hoped to the end that I 
would see the error of my ways and 
return. Though he never in the 
seventy-four years of his life left the 
farm, he considered himself a Swiss 
and spoke his Schweizer-Deutsch 
Muttersprache to the day he died. 
My relationship with him, while 
never hostile, was the complex fa- 
ther-son relationship which ordi- 
narily exists between first and second 


Continued on Page 22 
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Continued from Page 20 
generation Americans. I 
mined to be 
American. 

A psychiatrist once told me that 
everything | have done in my life has 
been an effort to prove myself to the 
people of New Glarus. If this is true, 
I have not succeeded, for I am re- 
membered primarily for my 


had deter- 
not a Swiss but an 


failure 


at milking cows. My preference of 
books to Holsteins was apparent at 
an early age and even my father had 
to admit to his friends that I was a 
*“Wunderlicher,’ an “‘odd one.” His 
permission for me to attend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was granted 
only when it was apparent I would 
be a failure as a farmer. The people 
of New Glarus don’t read books, 


much less write them, and literature 
is not considered a serious vocation. 
So it was a curious coincidence 
when two books by local sons were 
published in New York on the same 
day in 1955. One—the best-selling 
How to Live 365 Days a Year—was 
read with interest in New Glarus 
because its author, the late Dr. John 
Schindler, a Swiss-speaking physician, 
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drew from his experiences to write 
on mental health; the other was 
my own American in Italy, which 
an English teacher in the high 
school I attended wanted the public 
library to ban as unfit for young 
people. My father did not go that 
far, but he did write me a firm 
letter about the book’s “strong 
language.” Like the Swiss in Switz- 
erland, New Glarners are political 
isolationists who have a deep-seated 
respect for soldiery. 

My most recent visit was early in 
September, just before the Wilhelm 
Tell drama. I told no one I was com- 
ing. My plane crossed Lake Michi- 
gan and was winging over the check- 
erboard Wisconsin landscape to- 


‘ ward Madison when I felt the palms 


of my hands turning moist. The 
symptom was familiar. As usual I 
was going home like a prodigal, 
worrying how I would be received. 

Riding the bus south and west 
into rolling Green County, I was 
moved, as always, by the beauty of 
the landscape. Herds of fawn- 
colored Swiss cows and _ larger 
black-and-white Holsteins grazed 
knee-deep in clover and alfalfa, fill- 
ing the late afternoon with the music 
of their Swiss bells. 

The town’s familiar profile—a 
slender church spire rising from the 
hills—came into view. A large bill- 
board painted with Wilhelm Tell 
and his son against a background of 
mountains and blue skies read, 
“Don’t miss the Swiss! Visit New 
Glarus. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell an- 
nually.”’ The sleepy village | remem- 
bered had no need for street names, 
but now brand-new street signs—as 
befitted the richest farm community 
in the state—were mounted under 
brightly colored shields of the 
twenty-two Swiss cantons. Similar 
medallions were mounted on the 
facade of the local movie and on a 
new “Alpine Restaurant.’ A hand- 
carved bulletin board in the church- 
yard looked like an Alpine prayer 
station. It was Saturday afternoon 
and the streets were crowded and 
bustling as a fair. 

Leaving my bag in the bus depot, 
I left the village and climbed the 
steep east hill, one mile up, to the 
highest point in the township. It was 
a hill I had climbed, up and down, 
for fourteen years on my way to 
school. | remembered a time when 
I believed it to be a mountain and 
dreamed of a tunnel I would one day 
build to shorten the arduous trip to 
town. From the summit I could look 
north to the hazy outline of the vil- 
lage of Blue Mounds—twenty-five 
miles away, it used to seem like the 
edge of the world. 

I descended into a valley of green 
meadows where I saw the familiar 





buildings of Wilhelm Tell farm, the 
brick house built by my father, the 
red barn newly painted, and the 
grove of oak which hid the old white 
cottage in which both my father 
and I were born. It was milking time 
and I found my father, despite his 
ill health, with my mother milking 
cows in the barn, stubbornly dram- 
atizing his devotion to the land. 
He embraced me and asked how I 
had come. The years had not made 
conversation between us easier; to 
him I was still the recalcitrant 
“*Wunderlicher.’ Shortly, embar- 
rassed as always by his own emotion, 
he turned from me and went back 
to his cows. 

I have many images of my father; 
I remember him as a handsome, 
supple maa who, with my mother, 
won the waltzing contests at dances; 
a man with curly black hair and 
eyes that flashed with merriment 
one minute and filled with tears 
the next. The eyes were the barom- 
eter of his temperament, his lusty 
humors, his violent tempers and his 
deep sorrows. Even now, gray- 
haired, ponderous in his movements, 
he was a striking man. 


Later, with my sister and brother- 
in-law—who had come in from 
Racine for the festival with their 
three daughters and son—I went 
into the village. A street had been 
roped off for dancing, and parents 
and grandparents stood on the side- 
walks watching their young people 
dance Swiss folk dances. The musi- 
cians, local youths, were mounted 
on the back of a truck. My sister 
and I danced the schottisches and 
polkas we had learned as children. 
They were dances I had not been 
able to find on my visits to Switzer- 
land, where young people danced 
American jive and tangoes. On the 
pavements I| met an old friend, Col. 
Raymond Kundert. ‘“Hol-di-rol- 
yeeee,” he shouted, “noch einmal as 
Chaeferfest.”” The yodel phrase and 
Swiss idiom—meaning “still an- 
other bug feast’’-—were our tradi- 
tional greeting on such occasions. 
The colonel, a large and fun-loving 
extrovert, is the most indefatigable 
celebrant at New Glarus’ festivals. 
The next morning he played his ac- 
cordion in the lively Four Corners 
Tavern but it was a conceit I did 
not hear, for it occurred when I was 
in church. 

The minister, a third-generation 
Swiss-American named Lynn 
Tschudy, had announced that he 
would preach on the vaingloryof New 
Glarners. Since, during two decades 
of absence, I had not succeeded in 
throwing off my own New Glarus 
consciousness, the subject interested 
me. In an editorial entitled “Glar- 





ners Forever” in the New Glarus 
Post, | read, “A Glarner is always 
a Glarner, no matter where he lives, 
and no matter how far away he 
moves. . . . Being a Glarner is a life- 
time proposition.” 

The congregation sang Faith of 
Our Fathers and then an anthem, 
My God and I, was sung by the Edel- 
weiss Stars, the most famous of New 


Glarus’ numerous yodel groups. The 
Reverend Tschudy began his sermon 
by comparing the immigration of 
New Glarus’ pioneers to the journey 
of Abraham who “left his father’s 
home in Haran and came down to a 
land called Canaan to fulfill a cove- 
nant with God,” a covenant leading 
to the ultimate birth of Christ and 
the founding of Christianity. 


“Like Abraham,” the minister said, 
“the Glarners hadn't the slightest idea 
how it would all turn out. Now look 
around you, at the privileges of life, 
at the things God and the faith of 
our fathers has made possible for 
us.” 

Reminding the New Glarners of 
their own faith, he con- 
cluded, “‘The way of salvation is not 
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that of nationalistic custom. We cannot 
be saved for life everlasting because we 
are Glarners, no more than a Jew can 
be saved for life everlasting because 
he is a son of Abraham.” 

The sermon seemed to me admi- 
rable and courageous. But the parish- 


ioners, beginning two days of patriotic 
activities, had no time for self-examina- 
tion. We hurried home to a meal of 
kaelberwurst (sausages of veal and 
cream) and pfaffaekloetz (potatoes with 
parsley and onion grass). My mother 
was dressed in the skirt and shawls of 


a Swiss peasant woman; my nieces, in 
embroideries and feathered caps, were 
a trio of litthe Heidis. Before the rest 
of us had finished our meal they were 
off with my father to the “upper forty,” a 
half mile from the house, for the German- 
language performance of Wilhelm Tell. 
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Deciding to pass up the play 
in favor of an English per- 
formance the next day, { went 
for a walk in the village. It 
glowed with summer flowers: 
zinnias, asters, salvia, dahlias 
and red geraniums in window 
boxes. 

In the “Schoene Grund” 
part. of town I came to the 
Chalet of the Golden Fleece, 
the most elegant house in 
New Glarus. In years past, | 
had frequently been a guest at 
the Chalet. Against its dark- 
stained walls the red gera- 
alums in the window boxes 
shone with extraordinary 
brightness. It is built in the 
Bernese Oberland style, with 
finely leaded stained-glass win- 
dows, a second-story veranda 
and stones on the roof. Frag- 
ments of German-language 
poetry are burned into the 
outside walls. Under the high 
gable are the lines: 


This house is mine and 
yet not mine, 

I leave and you enter, 

Who knows who shall be 
the last. 


The lines struck me as par- 
ticularly sad. Two years before 
his death the chalet’s builder, 
a lifelong wanderer and col- 
lector of art named Edwin 
Barlow, reversed the usual 
migratory direction by retiring 
to Ascona in Switzerland. Be- 
fore leaving, he presented the 
chalet and its contents to New 
Glarus as a museum. Inside, 
the rooms, which I remem- 
bered as settings for light- 
hearted revelries, were melan- 
choly and funereal. Ropes and 
glass protected the furniture, 
paintings, books and china 
with which I once had in- 
timately lived. The chalet, it 
struck me sadly, was a mau- 
soleum of my youth. 


That evening was the most 
festive of the year. It began 
with a two-hour yodeling con- 
cert in the village commons 
across the street from the 
church. 

Yodeling is a mountain 
art; it is supposed to have 
developed from the rise and 
fall of echoes of the human 
voice caused by the jagged 
skyline of mountain peaks. 
The technique of yodeling 
consists largely of a quick 
shift from head to chest tones. 
To the uninitiated the sliding 
arpeggios between a natural 
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and falsetto voice may seem absurd 
and even unpleasant. To a New 
Glarner there is no lovelier music. 
It is best performed out of doors. 
The dampish night was acoustically 
perfect and the moonlit meadow was 
filled with people. The yodel songs 
of New Glarus are sentimental and 
sad, filled with a longing for Switzer- 
land. Since many of the yodelers 
have never seen the land for which 
they seem so homesick, they are 
probably expressing an abstract 
longing for a sweetness to life, a re- 
turn to the simplicity of childhood. 

I listened to Little Church (“high 
in the mountains, lonely in solitude’’) 
and Bells (“In the arms of my mother 
I heard church bells ring’). Young 
voices are best for yodeling and the 
stars of the concert were two youths 
named Hans Neuenschwander and 
Robert Schneider, recently arrived 
from Switzerland. They sang like 
bewitched flutes and the people 
cheered them. After the concert the 
crowd dispersed to the taverns. New 
Glarners have the same _ puritan 
compulsion about play as they do 
about work, and their alcoholic 
consumption is laudatory. There 
are eleven flourishing taverns, one 
for every hundred and ten citizens. 

The popular Four Corners was 
booming like a mining-camp saloon. 


We moved on to Puempel’s where 
the festivities were more controlled. 
Otto Puempel attended high school 
with me; his wife, Hazel, is my 
cousin. Both were busy drawing 
beer. Their clientele seemed to be 
the younger middle-aged set. Col- 
onel Kundert was there and other 
schoolmates, as well as two of my 
high-school teachers. We danced 
schottisches and polkas while an old 
man in the orchestra imitated birds 
by pinching his nose. When the 
taverns closed, Colonel Kundert 
played for some impromptu street 
dancing outside the Alpine Res- 
taurant. It was four o’clock when we 
finally drove over the hill to Wil- 
helm Tell farm. My rest was brief; 
before seven o’clock I was awakened 
by my nieces and nephew yodeling 
outside my window. 

After lunch that day I headed for 
the meadow, where Wilhelm Tell was 
to be performed. The play was first 
produced in 1938 and is another gift 
to New Glarus from Edwin Barlow. 
Barlow modeled his production 
after Tells he saw at Interlaken and 
Altdorf in Switzerland. Schiller 
made Te// an autumnal play and the 
New Glarners selected Labor Day 
weekend for its presentation for two 
reasons—the rehearsal period falls 
conveniently between the hay and 
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grain harvests of July and August 
and the corn harvest in September, 
and the weather is usually dry and 
sunny. 

The day was perfect and the crowd 
was the largest in twenty years. 
The meadow where the play is per- 
formed is enclosed on three sides by 
forested hills; on the south it opens 
on a rolling vista of green fields in 
which cows grazed. | remembered 
the valley as a thicket of blackberry 
brambles through which as a child 
I crawled, gathering fruit. Now it 
was neat as a park with the forest 
cropped and shaped to provide set- 
tings for the play and screens for 
the actors and animals. The wind 
whipped American and Swiss flags 
over the field. There were pretty 
usherettes in lacy costumes with 
butterfly and cart-wheel hats bright 
and fresh as Alpine flowers. 

Checking the cast of characters, 
I found that at least one third of the 
hundred and fifty actors were my 
relatives. The German-speaking Tell, 
a carpenter named Oswald Schneider, 
was a cousin on my father’s side; 
the English Tell, a building-supplies 
dealer named Gilbert Ott, was a 
cousin on my mother’s side. 

Promptly at one-thirty a sonorous 
rumble filled the valley. It came 
from a ten-foot hollowed fir log 
called an alphorn, and its effect was 
like that of a conch shell with which 
a chief calls a tribal council. The 
crowd quieted into a _ reverential 
silence, and a falsetto melody, the 
familiar Wengenalp yodel, filled the 
valley like bird song. From the south 
came a procession of singing men, 
cows and goats garlanded with 
flowers and tinkling bells and a 
placidly wagging St. Bernard dog. 
The scene is Lake Lucerne in the 
13th Century, when Switzerland was 


under Austrian rule. It is the end of 


summer and men and animals are 
returning from Alpine meadows to 
winter in the valley villages. From 
the north came a second procession 
of women and children greeting hus- 
bands and fathers. In the running 
mob I saw my mother, carrying a 
bundle of hay on her back, and my 
three nieces. The mood of rustic joy 
ended quickly with the rise of a 
storm, suggested by electrically pro- 
duced wind and thunder. A young 
patriot fleeing from Austrian sol- 
diers is rescued in a boat by Wilhelm 
Tell, and the summer exiles are 
caught up in a revolution which 
fomented while they were grazing 
their cattle on mountain meadows. 

Each time Tell made his appear- 
ance a hush fell over the forest. In 
part this was due to Schiller’s char- 
acterization of the hero as more god 
than man, a deus ex machina who 
enters the drama at each crisis to set 
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things right and then disappears into 
the forest until his superhuman 
powers are needed again. The 
veneration of the audience was 
heightened by the acting of Gilbert 
Ott, who makes Schiller’s creation a 
living character. He is a strongly 
built, romantic figure who might 
have stepped out of a 19th Century 
engraving of Tell. He moved with 
calm deliberation and, with a power- 
fully resonant voice, spoke the epic 
lines so eloquently from the heart 
that he seemed to become Tell. 
Though the apple-shooting is faked 
(when the arrow is shot the child 
flicks the apple from his head and 
produces an arrow-pierced apple 
hidden in his clothing), Ott rehearses 
the scene by shooting an arrow 
through an apple at a distance of 
fifty yards. “‘How could I be Tell,” 
Ott says, “if I could not shoot an 
arrow through an apple?” 

The climax of the play comes 
when Tell arches his bow for the last 
time, aiming for his enemy, the 
Austrian governor. He says: 


This day I'll make 

My master shot and win the 
highest prize 

Within the whole circumference 
of the mountains. 


The prize is freedom and with the 
fatal shot Tell becomes the symbol 
of Swiss liberty. The audience rose 
to its feet as a costumed chorus 
waved the bright flags of the Swiss 
cantons and the young yodeler, 
Robert Schneider, hurled a large 
Swiss flag fifty feet into the air. The 
red silk crackled as it cut the wind 
and returned to Schneider, who sent 
it back again and again like a flam- 
ing rocket. To proclaim the birth 
of the Swiss Republic, church bells 
pealed in the village and bonfires 
burned in the hills. This is a moment 
which has never failed to move me 
to tears. 

As the crowd trailed off, storm 
clouds appeared and in the evening 
a real storm broke as wildly as the 
imaginary one with which Schiller 
opens his play. The actors seemed 
to welcome it; their concern for an 
urgent harvest left no time for the 
depression that usually descends on 
them when the play is finished. 

I went to a party at the home of 
Wilhelm Tell. Most of the guests 
were actors in the play and they 
wore their black velvet yodel jack- 
ets embroidered with red and silver 
edelweiss. Our host sat in a corner, 
sullen and brooding. His wife, Dora, 
who is wardrobe mistress of the 
play, served wine and beer and a 
supper of sausages and cheeses. 

The men in the room offered 
toasts and sang melancholy songs 





about mountains and snowy vil- 
lages, Alpine flowers and girls with 
flowery names. Ott said, “Schiller 
didn’t create Tell. He was created 
by the Swiss people. Tell is a lone 
wolf of great strength, of deep pride 
and no fear. He is a warrior who is 
a pacifist, a peasant who is also a 
philosopher.” 

I was beginning to understand 
Tell and the Swiss need for him. 
The neat materialism of life in 
Switzerland and New Glarus, no 
matter how prosperous, would never 
be quite enough. It has brought on 
a neglect of the spirit, resulting in 
mal du Suisse (a phrase invented 
by Zurich psychiatrists) with its easy 
despair and casual suicide. That is 
why during their restless centuries of 
tight conformism the Swiss have 
comforted themselves with a non- 
conforming folk hero who rebels. 
“Tell is the kind of man every Swiss 
would like to be and knows he 
can’t,” said Gilbert Ott. 

Someone remembered that sleep- 
ing in the house next door was the 
oldest resident of the town, ninety- 
two-year-old Mrs. Elsbeth Jenny, 
who came from Canton Glarus 
sixty-nine years ago and never re- 
turned. The old lady’s daughter 
went to awaken her and the men 
formed an arc under her window 
and sang a song called Homesick- 
ness. The voices of the two youths 
from Switzerland wove in and out 
of the chorus like silver whistles. 


All my hope is gone, 

That I will see my home again, 

I live in a strange land without 
happiness, 

I have only one wish before my 
death, 

I would like to see the Alpine roses 
blooming ... 


The old lady listened in her bed 
and tears flowed from the eyes of 
the men. “We're all so damned 
lonely,’ Colonel Kundert muttered 
and I realized for the first time why. 
Whatever we were, whether it was 
Swiss trying to be American or 
Americans trying to be Swiss, what 
we have all been seeking for a cen- 
tury is an identity. 

In the morning Tell returned to 
his lumberyard and other Swiss 
patriots made cheese and cut corn. 
The amphitheater was boarded up 
and my father and I removed the 
electric fence so that the cows could 
graze again in the meadow. The 
storm had washed everything green 
as spring. We climbed to a forested 
hill where he showed me the vines 
of wild grapes which were ripening 
for wine. We looked to the south 
over the hills which my father 
owned, and to the east over the hills 








which he coveted. “Man must have 
roots like a tree,” he said. “To live 
without land is like living without God.” 

He died a month later while work- 
ing near his cows in the barn, speaking 
his last words in Schweizer-Deutsch. 
He had just finished mashing the 
grapes, preparing to make the season’s 
wine. When I arrived from New York 
for the funeral Wisconsin was on fire 


with autumn, glowing with the warmth 
of dissolution. Standing in sunlight in 
the cemetery looking out over the 
flaming hills, the day seemed like a 
benediction. The next day my sister and 
I went into the village to read the will. 
Wilhelm Tell Farm had been left in 
trust to her and to me. We returned 
over the east hill, my sister driving the 
car. At the summit she stopped and we 


looked down into the valley. Wilhelm 
Tell Farm had never in my memory 
been so beautiful. The maples were 
scarlet, the birch and poplars golden, 
the oaks the color of wine. Breaking 
finally after a long, sad week, my sister 
said, ““We can’t do it! We can’t sell!” 

When we arrived home I boiled 
vats of water for the wine, the first 


wine I ever made. THE END 








Relax enroute to a New Zealand Adventure 


The time is now! Sail “down-under” 
on Matson’s modern MARIPOSA or 
MONTEREY—the yacht-like course to 
Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa and Hawaii. Enjoy 16 restful 
days to New Zealand’s glorious “sum- 
mer.” Business? You're in trim for it. 
Sports? New Zealand is a fisherman’s 
paradise of fat rainbow trout and 
rugged, quarter-ton Black Marlin. 


Matson Lines . 
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Sights? Welcome to a wonderland of ® 
geysers, mountains, glaciers and fjords. 
Matson fares include fabulous food, 
super service and delightful entertain- 
ment. All rooms in First Class, air- 
conditioned, with private bath. One 
way to New Zealand, from $505; to 
Australia, from $575. Reduced rates 
for round-trip by ship or sea/air. See 


THE SMART WAY TO 


NEW ZEALAND 
and AUSTRALIA 


The Oceanic Steamship Company - Offices: New York, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver, B.C. 
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IN 98 COUNTRIES 





The underwear brand 
that’s most in demand is 


Jockey 


fi) UNDERWEAR 
97, ® 
made only by ye Cooper. 





known the world me by this symbol 


COOPER'S, INCORPORATED—KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


LICENSEES AND REGISTERED USERS: 
Australia: Speedo Knitting Mills 
British Isles: Lyle & Scott 
New Zealand: Lane, Walker, Rudkin 
Switzerland: Vollmoeller 
France: Verdier 
Colombia: Textiles, Ego 
Italy: Sacit 
Denmark: Taco 
South Africa: Ninian & Lester 
Germany: Volma 
Austria: Josef Huber’s Erben 
Ireland: Dublin Shirt & Collar Company 
Mexico: Rinbros, S.A. 
Venezuela: HRH 
Spain: Nerva 


Canada: Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 
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The problem of a short man with a 15% neck size 

on his annual clothes-buying trip: ‘The shirttails reach 
almost to my ankles. . . the sleeves 

dangle like empty wind socks . . . the necktie is 

just long enough to lynch myself with.” 


BY N. M. BODECKER 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


Lament of a 36-Short 


by Hugh G. Foster 


Mine is one household where the ominous words, “I 
haven’t a thing to wear,” are never uttered except by me. 
Once | was something of a dandy; today my entire ward- 
robe consists of what I am standing in. 

My size is responsible for the shape I’m in. In this day 
of living in modular houses, eating by the numbers, and 
clothing ourselves from racks marked 36-Short to 44- 
Portly, I fit nowhere—except under a hat. Stores which 
advertise ““We Won’t Let You Out Unless it Fits!” 
won't even let me in. 

There are places where a hulk with runaway glands 
and a foot like the Abominable Snowman can get himself 
outfitted to the nines. And if a fellow is only chin-high to 
a beer keg and as round, enough shops stand ready to 
cover his droll nakedness. But none for me. I am not 
grotesque enough for the auspices of the specialty stores; 
at the same time I’m a nonesuch whose presence clothing 
salesmen have learned to dread. They see me coming and 
lie doggo behind piles of regimentals. When flushed out 
they smirk, “I’m sure they have your size at ——,” 
naming a rival establishment, confident that I will be 
dusted out of there as well. 

They have chivvied me up street and down avenue in 
New York: Canal Street to 96th, Lexington Avenue to 
Columbus Avenue—telephoning ahead; to warn, as I 
suspect, that a menace to uniformity was on the prowl. 
It is hinted here that | am not a very tall man. Between 
haircuts | stand five feet, three inches. My weight is 
normally 120 pounds, plummeting to 118 when I cut 
down to five meals a day. I’ve been inched over by enough 
tapes to know that the other measurements are pro- 
portionate, with only a few minor variations; mainly in 
the shoulders, chest, arm, shank, hip and thigh. Other- 
wise, | insist I’m a 36-Short. 

This year’s buying trip—I come to New York once a 
year from my home in New Hampshire—not only left 
me worse off for wardrobe, but cost me my size ticket as 
well. A high-ranking salesman on the staff of an important 
store busted me from 36-Short to Cadet. No lip was 
intended when he asked me, “‘Would you like to see some- 
thing in a fine Italian silk?” and | answered, “Yes— 
myself.” 

He swept me with the indulgent gaze of a meat in- 
spector at a 4-H livestock show. “‘Let’s see. You take 
about a ——” 

“A 36-Short,” I hastened to assure him, and he 
plucked a jacket off the hanger. It fell on me like a 
burnoose. “*Your 36-Shorts run kind of long,” I suggested. 

*““No, sir. It’s what I thought. You’re a Cadet!” 

There was no echo of West Point in the way he said it; 
rather, an identification with the murky Quartier des 
Femmes Galantes of a garrison town like Sidi-bel-Abbés. 








“But,” he added, ““we wouldn’t 
have anything in that size at 
present.” Or ever! was what 


he meant. Now, if | could wait 
three weeks, their Mr. Afreet 
in the Custom Department 
might consent to drape me in 
some hand-loomed virgin me- 
rino. The price mentioned was 
*way up there in the Cartier- 
Tiffany orbit. How much for a 
suit cut from something less 
luxurious? .. . ““Ten per cent 
more. You see, Mr. Afreet 
hates to work with shoddy.” 

The villains who design shirts 
and ties have also set their 
hands against me. They make 
the neck size of a shirt govern 
all. Mine is 15!4, with the re- 
sult that from the neck down 
there is twice as much material 
as I have room for under my 
belt. The tails reach almost to 
my ankles, and the sleeves 
dangle like empty wind socks. 
As for neckties, the regular 
four-in-hand measures fifty- 
two inches—just long enough 
to lynch myself with. When 
tied, with the ends even, they 
meet sixteen inches below the 
knot at the fourth shirt but- 
ton. But on this Cadet, they 
come eight inches be/ow that, 
giving me that much more to 
tuck into the waistband. 

As achange from the apathy 
east of Sixth Avenue—the do- 
main of the narrow lapel, the 
button-down collar and the 
tapered leg—I took my un- 
symmetrical patronage to 
Broadway. To an emporium 
that had The Beat; where the 
salesman who took me on wore 
a nubby sports jacket wired 
for an electric guitar, and a 
Wyatt Earp necktie. “Let’s 
voom, Tiger,” he said. “*Might 
be we could hit you flush with 
a crazy seam.” 

Crazy would be too Far Out 
for me. I was willing to be 
sent, but not to go, man, go. It 
didn’t matter, though, since 
nothing on the “floor” came 
anywhere near the dimensions 
he had noted after flicking me 
with the tape. With me at his 
side, he gave the readings over 
the intercom to a colleague in 
the stock room. “I tabbed him 
an off-18 Light Husky; goonas 
37; button 29 with a short- 
rise minus 10 in the grouch.” 

The stock room responded 
with, ‘Don’t bugme,daddy-o,” 


suggesting that a spray of 


Duco was all that creatures 
from outer space needed. 

“But this cat’s right here 
with me.” 


“Sure, waiting for you to take him to 
your leader.” 

Since my pad was in New Hampshire, 
my man regretted I couldn’t wait around 


a few days for the season’s new line of 


threads. However, he tipped me to a 
place in the warehouse district where I 


might get some action—a Fort Knox 
crammed with distress merchandise. 
Surely this must be a secret quarter- 
master depot for Cadets, and I hurried 
on down. 

The establishment turned out to be an 
apparel supermarket. A jungle. The 





white hunter, a clerk operating an elec- 
tronic stock-control device, gave the co- 
ordinates 
fed my measurements into the machine, 
and it promptly spat them back. He 
tried it again. No mistake; the transis- 
tors popped like corn, and the console 


aisle number and_section. He 

















Londoners NOW import — At outings, you'll find that Londoners prefer the 


very driest of gins. These gentlemen 
now privately import their favorite, Four Roses Gin. 
It’s drier than the driest London-dry, that’s why! 
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Surprising new ARROW 
Sweaters Of DARVAN 
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Left to right: Crew Neck Bulky Sweater $17.95, V-Neck Sweater $16.95, Sweater Shirt $12.95. All colorfast. 


...a marvelous yarn that looks and feels 
as if it came straight from a lamb 





You can machine-wash and dry these Arrow Sweaters again 
and again—and they get softer every time! 


It’s true. These surprising sweaters feature every single bit of the 
fluffy, warm, alive-ness of nature’s finest fiber. 

The only difference is, they get better with every bath. You can 
wash and dry them by machine if you wish .. . or simply take them 
and toss them into good hot suds, squeeze them out, and hang them 
up to dry. No blotting. No blocking. No shrinking. No stretching. 
No kidding. What do you think of that? 

The fact is, these are the on/y sweaters you can wash any way you 
wish. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





* 


]Darvan » 
styled by —ARROW— 


*A Trade Mark of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
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short-circuited itself in a glow of fox 
fire. 

At a point where my errand began 
to look most literally sleeveless, I 
began to notice some ads in the 
newspapers by a prosperous chain 
of clothiers—essays committing 
themselves in the most urbane terms 
to service beyond the call of sales 
Quota. . . . Did I splash wine on 
my dress shirt? They'll have a freshly 
boiled one sent over in time for 
me to lead the cotillion. ...A 
rebellious zipper? Their experts will 
tame it, and welcome. . . . No prob- 
lem of dress too large or too small 
for their concern. . . . What was I 
waiting for! 

The alert salesmen spotted me as 
I entered the main basilica on Fifth 
Avenue, and fanned out like quail. 
The patsy who hadn’t buzzed off 
soon enough took me sadly in tow. 
It was hopeless, although I went 
through calisthenics with every gar- 
ment from a size 37 down to the nub 
of the display. “Sorry, pal’”— dis- 
qualified as a customer, I was no 
longer “‘sir’” —“‘but why don’t you 
try —” 

Having been there already, I had 
a countersuggestion: Since these 
were all ready-to-wear suits, and 
were ordered from the factory by 
the gross, why wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to adjust the machines so they 
could stamp out a Cadet? For the 
same reason, buddy-boy, was the 
answer, that if I wanted to spend 
$5000 for a car, would Cadillac 
retool to make me one with a ninety- 
inch wheelbase? 

“‘But the tone of your ads ua 

“That’s not my department, Jack. 
The manager’s over there.” 

He was a most affable man. “I 
saw the way they all got busy some- 
where else the minute you walked 
in. That’s salesmen all over for 
you,” he chuckled. ““You’d think 
that what happened early in the fall 
should have been a lesson to them, 
but no. A chap exactly your size— 
could have been your twin—came 
in. The way the boys cleared the 
floor you’d think he’d brought the 
plague, so I had to wait on him my- 
self. They still curse the day. No 
commission. A net sale of over 
seventy-five hundred dollars. Suits 
and overcoats mainly; twenty of 
each, the best quality cashmere. I 
remember him telling me, the little 
guy, he was a rancher in South 
America.” 

“Twenty suits and overcoats! Did 
they all fit?” 

“Why not? They ran from 38- 
Regular to 46-Portly, presents for 
his gauchos, he said.” 

“What about him, the little guy?” 

“Socks, a dozen pair of socks. We 
don’t bother with Cadets. . . . Good 
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day, sir. Thank you so very much 
for coming in.” 

There was one gambit that re- 
mained to be tried—the telephone 
operation. This, reports reached me, 
was a reliable method if you knew 
precisely what you wanted, or were 
willing to let minor details, such as 
color and trim, be decided by the 
store’s representative. Goodenough. 

““My Personal Shopper,” as the 
lady called herself, was a joy to talk 
to; so pleased to know that her 
choice of color for my suit would 
prevail. All | imposed were the true 
measurements, and she read them 
back just as I had given them. 

“One thing more, sir. How old is 
this boy?” 

**Fifty-five.”” 

That tore it. “Oh, a Cadet!’’ she 
huffed. ““Why don’t you try ——” 
And over that store’s own telephone 
she spoke the name of the other one! 
It’s a miracle that 34th Street didn’t 
erupt right then and there. 

Luckily, on the trek home, I 
stopped to scour the shops in Bos- 
ton, fetching up at the fish wharves. 
In a combination ship chandlery 
and surplus store, | made the buy 
of the season—a Navy watch-coat. 
Proof that this was the genuine 
article is on the label inside: U.S.S. 
Constitution. Replace the brass but- 
tons with some wooden pegs, and 
nobody will be able to tell it from 
one of your fashionable “subur- 
bans.” 

Lately I’ve had my eye on a little 
item on the “‘Uncalled-for”’ display 
at the cleaners’ that should do hand- 
somely as a sports jacket. Slightly 
off-white, it has the name “Freddy” 
embroidered over the breast pocket, 
and “‘Slonim’s Fine Meats” in gi- 
gantic type on the back. So it’s pos- 
sible, after all, that | may avert the 
dire prophecy of Micah, /, viii, and 
not have to go “. . . stripped and 
naked: wailing like the dragons, and 


mourning as the owls.” s- THE END 





@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the HOLIDAY International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following stores: 


Aug 25—Sept 6 
TITCHE-GOETTINGER 
Dallas, Texas 
Sept 15—Sept 27 
FOLEY’S 
Houston, Texas 














Come aboard for all we fun 


Once aboard a great French Line ship to 
Europe, you are forever spoiled for any 
voyage less enchanting. 

You find the very air sparkles with the 
fun-loving spirit of France. You relax to the 
French flair for elegance and ever-gracious 


service. Your appetite revels in the delights 
of French cuisine, recognized the world’s 
finest. You respond, with interesting new 
friends, to merry hours of entertainment. 

Almost with regret you arrive—refreshed 
and ready for the sights and fun ahead. 
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of France 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 

The magnificent 51,840-ton Liberté, Oct. 1, 18. 

The gracious and storied Ile de France, Sept. 27, Oct. 22. 
The intimate Flandre, Oct. 9, 28. 


Trench Line 


610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Consult your Authorized French Line Travel Agent 
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THE GRAY LINE WAY 






{ Smart travelers 
= find they pack a 
lot of seeing into a little time when 
they take a revealing Gray Line 
tour. You'll find Gray Line in over 
100 great cities and vacation centers 
all over America. Gray Line shows 
you more of a city or scenic wonder 
than most of the “natives” know. 
Gray Line U-Drive cars and Limousines 
with drivers also available. 





Gray Line Association ($-58) 
10 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Send me FREE MAP and GUIDE to: 
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on the pink sand beaches of 


BERMUDA 





New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 
ee 
| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, | 

1 Dept. H-89, 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


Please send Bermuda vacation kit to: 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


ry 
lrousers 
of 
Old Siam 


Stepping straight out of 
The King and I are these fetching 


pantaloons from Siam 


by Suzi Brewster Duff 


The panung is a long, 

broad strip of cloth worn by both men 
and women of Siam (Thailand) 

as a loincloth or skirt. 
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@ The Siamese are an attractive-looking people— 
small, with finely proportioned bodies and delicate 
features. Their good looks and charm are heightened 
by the grace with which they move, and all of these 
personal qualities naturally enhance their dress. 
Many of the women have adopted Western clothes, 
but when they wear their traditional costumes, they 
make any European or American women present, 
in their chemises and trapezes, look like badly 
co-ordinated giantesses. 

Siamese men also wear Western clothes most of 
the time. However, | found what I was looking for 
in their attire one night at the royal ballet at the 
Silpakorn Theatre in Bangkok. My husband and 
I noticed a perfecily preserved old limousine pull up 
in front of the theater. As a man stepped out of it, 
Tony nudged me and whispered, “It’s Yul Brynner, 
at last!” I had been looking for the Yul Brynner of 
The King and / all over Bangkok, that is, someone 
who still wore clothes like the fabulous costumes in 
that film, instead of the tropical suits which seemed 
to be favored now. And here was a gentleman wear- 
ing the panung, the everyday costume of the ancient 
Siamese, which the upper classes now wear only on 
formal occasions. We saw many other panungs that 
night, both in the audience and on the stage, and 
the classical Siamese ballet was beautiful, in spite of 
some rather formidable music. 

I made my adaptation of the panung of batik, 2 
little longer than the original, and I wear it with 
sweater or blouse as an evening dress or at-home 
costume. It 1s comfortable, graceful, and extremely 
easy to make and wear. THE END 
(If you would like sewing instructions for copying the 
panung, send stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
HOLIDAY Information Service, Independence Square, 
Phila. 5, Pa., mentioning the panung.) 
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MODEL 4242-L 21-INCH OVERALL DIAGONAL MEASUREMENT REEN BLOND AS SHOWN $26995 IN MAHOGANY $25995 


...world's first swivel screen television! 


In one bold stroke of scientific research, Philco brings Philco Predicta table TV (above), the new look of 
exciting new freedom to television design! A new “S-F” television! The picture, completely enclosed in its 
(Semi-Flat) picture tube which measures less from front to own case, “floats” and swivels above its 8” high 
back than any other and a new Predicta chassis which puts cabinet. Finished all around, it can be placed any- 
more power in less space, bring a new approach to tele- where. Gleaming brass trim and beautiful woods. 
vision use and enjoyment. Gives a brilliant, picture-window view of TV land. 





. e , = 
MODEL 6632 MODEL 6626 MODEL 4654 MODEL 46586-SL MODEL 4662-P MODEL 4240 


, 


Take your choice of the newest, most exciting styles and features in tele- Nelinkss cvamas: DeNeOlak: wkamuaeibiels alae 
vision history! All these handsome models contain Philco’s exclusive new LOOK AHEAD aust Caen 
“S-F” picture tube and Predicta chassis. At your dealer's now. niet Y% 4 
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LONG 
ISLAND 


by James Warner Bellah 


e@ Together with Great Britain, Ireland, Cuba 
and Ceylon, the World Almanac lists Long 
Island, New York, among the 177 important 
islands of the world. You can travel it from 
tip to tip in well under five train hours, or 
motor across its widest spread in a little over an 
hour—and yet | doubt if any similar land mass 
anywhere else in the world offers greater hetero- 
geneity of living. 

One of the great and moiling cities of the 
world covers Long Island’s western end—and 
charming villages, almost unchanged since Colo- 
nial times, dot its eastern prongs. There are lucra- 
tive truck farms on the island and the huge and 
smoothly monied country estates of the Stephen 
Sanfords and the C. V. Whitneys. There are hardy 
work-fishing fleets that sortie seasonally from its 
eastern inlets—and, along the North Shore west 
of Smithtown, there is 
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BLUE WATER to sail and good earth to 
till—Long Island has an enviable share of 
both. The scene at right shows Manhasset 
Bay on the North Shore, with boats round- 
ing the point in a regatta and more white- 
sailed racers beating up the Sound as far as 
vision reaches. The farmlands at left lie fat 
and flat along the island’s eastern end, some 
twenty-five miles from the lonely tip at 
Montauk Point; among these is the Topping 
farm, which was acquired by royal grant 
and is still owned and worked by the same 
family—America’s oldest farm in this respect. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LAURENCE LOWRY 
AND HANS NAMUTH 





























EARLY AMERICANA flourishes on eastern Long Island, nourished by deep roots. The old Mulford 
farmhouse (above), here graced by a reunion of Mulfords in costume, dates from the late 1600’s. The 
gentleman with the ancestral portrait (right) is Robert Lion Gardiner; at his back is Gardiners Bay and 
in the distance, Gardiners Island, a family property since a patriarchal Lion Gardiner acquired it in 1639. 
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Continued from Page 34 ihe ubiquitous New York 
Yacht Club burgee in every harbor. There are slums—and 
the expensive Piping Rock Club. There are people living 
on Long Island who speak no English—and people living 
there whose ancestral land goes back to royal grant. There is a 
wide belt of suburbia, of which almost the entire male popu- 
lation works in New York—and there are very old men, 
natives, who have never set foot on Broadway. 

On this island you may walk for hours, completely en- 
compassed by Brooklyn’s street pattern—and less than a 
hundred miles east see wild deer on your walk before break- 
fast. Long Island is a sport fisherman’s paradise, has a golf 
course for almost every mile of its length, is the home of top 
international tennis and the center of polo in the United 
States. It is a delightful summer playground on any scale 
from bring-your-own-lunch to butlers. Even if you are a 
Mohammedan, you may worship five times daily on Long 
Island, with Juma prayers every Friday. To the gourmet, Long 
Island has brought littleneck clams, blue point oysters and 
Long Island duckling. Over five million people are in per- 
manent residence on Long Island. Perhaps another five 
million (maybe ten) go there to play between May and Septem- 
ber, for the Atlantic Ocean gives Long Island one of the 
most pleasant summer climates in the temperate world, 
rare hurricanes excepted, and Long Island gives its adjacent, 
close-packed urban neighbors room for a weekend stretch. 


Come with me, and let us first sail around Long Island 
before we penetrate the hinterland. If we go into every cove, 
inlet, bay and gunk hole, this would be about a 5000-mile 
cruise—but we shall stay offshore, with the result that we 
shall cover only about 260 miles. 

We start in the East River above the Williamsburg Bridge 
and head south. For the first thirty miles, through Buttermilk 
Channel, on to Bay Ridge, through the Narrows and around 
Coney to Atlantic Beach, we carry Brooklyn all the way on 
the port side, first along its East River Park, until we pass the 
entrance to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and then along the 
thickening pier-pronged protrusion of its mercantile water 
frontage, where the ships of the Seven Seas load and unload. 

As the piers of commerce thin out we pass under Brook- 
lyn Heights, which is the oldest residential district of the city 
and still offers a few quiet squares—mostly now fragments— 
that have not given way before the encroachment of hotels 
and apartment houses. Here it was that solid 19th Century 
Brooklyn lived in quiet state, in private houses with walled 
yards and a glimpse of the fabulous Bay from the bedroom 
windows. Most cities have lost the last of their “Life With 
Father” flavor during the past four decades, but there is per- 
haps more of it left in Brooklyn Heights than elsewhere. This 
was the locus of a society—and still is fragmentarily—that 
was solid yet not spectacularly wealthy, that was based on 
manner and tradition more than on commercial expediency 
and opportunism, and adhered to the private house as a 
dignified citadel of family residence. 

Off Gowanus Bay and Brooklyn Heights, if an Upper 
Bay white fog shrouds the shoreline and your mind can slip 
the years since the Revolution—’ware the evacuation barges 
from the eight-day running hassle that history calls the Battle 
of Long Island, which carried through the passes of the 
Brooklyn hills from the Narrows to Jamaica, with a stand-up 
fight below the now Greenwood Cemetery and a hand-to- 
hand melée for Gowanus Creek and the eastern hill pass 
now called Prospect Park. If your mind can slip 182 years 
to half past four A.M. of Continued on Page 43 
































Long Island in the summertime pursues its many pleasures with determined mind, 


either in peaceful repose or in exertions that are taxing but may still be labeled relaxation 
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Ringmaster “* Honey” Craven 
opening the Piping Rock Horse Show. 
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Skeet shooting: one man waits tensely, his opponent 
reloads during a match held at East Hampton. 





Coney Island and some of the million people it draws 
on sizzling days; after the swim, hot dogs and amusements. 


A chukker of polo at the Meadowbrook Country Club: 
swift ponies trained to follow the ball, rugged riders swatting it at breakneck gallop. 









Weighing-in ceremony: a prized battler 
of the sea, a swordfish taken off Montauk Point, 
hangs high at the Montauk Yacht Club. 


John O' Hara, 
distinguished novelist, 


relaxing near 
his home at Quogue 
with an unidentified friend. 


To all the world, 

Forest Hills means 

top tennis champions at the 
West Side Tennis Club. 











Supper at the Dune Deck, Westhampton Beach, with teeth set finely on Savage music hath charms for visitors to the 
edge by a Charles Addams mural; here the artist (center) beams in person, Shinnecock Hills Indian Reservation. 
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Speedsters lined up for a race outside Bridgehampton, along a new 
private track that runs through the dunes fringing Peconic Bay. 














Southampton stop-off on North Sea 
Road, featuring local scallops and ducklings. 


Suspended gravity: rider and mount clear the 
barrier gracefully in one of the Piping Rock Horse Show events. 





Teddy Roosevelt’s home on Sagamore Hill, overlooking Oyster Bay Harbor 
from Cove Neck. The house is open one day a year, only to Boy Scouts ; 
the surrounding estate, whose owner was so big-game-minded, is a bird sanctuary. 





Austin Clark at his Long Island Automotive Museum 
in Southampton, posing with two of his pets—one of them a vintage 
Cadillac which he has restored to perfect running order. 





Mrs, Winston Guest and trainer Bobby Burke Luncheon at Beau Sejour, in Bethpage—a cocktail while the guinea hen with 
appraising horsemanship at Piping Rock. brandy sauce is being readied and a memorable wine is cooling. 
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GRANDEUR and originality distinguish 
many Long Island homes. The Arthur Loew 
estate (/eft) at Glen Cove is ruled from a 
fifty-two-room mansion adjoined by a movie 
studio and gymnasium (center), and fif- 
teen other buildings dot the fifty-four-acre 


domain. More intimate is the brain child of 


designer-builder Evan Frankel (right, in 
white jacket), who has equipped his East 
Hampton residence with a swimming pool 
by using the foundations of a burned-down 
house and deploying boulders, flowers, 
Statuary and an artificial stream in a way 
that suggests the graces of a Roman villa. 


Continued from Page 36 August 30th, 1776, one of 
those barges will hold the last unit to leave the lost field—the 
rear-guard artillery consisting almost entirely of King’s Col- 
lege—now Columbia University—undergraduates (to this 
day D Battery of the Fifth Field Artillery, of the Big Red 
One Division), commanded then by one A. Hamilton, Class 
of °74. Wish him well, for that young man is going far. 
On past Owls Head Park and Shore Road Drive and 
Parkway to the wide and shallow scoop of Gravesend Bay. 
Walk inland on almost any ten-block run from Gravesend 
Bay and you are in Tel Aviv for language, populace and diet. 


The famous boardwalk of Coney Island next parallels your 


course, with a background of roller-coaster parabolas and 
the Ferris-wheel circles for the eternal nostalgic enchantment 
of those who knew their breathless magic in childhood. (Corn 
on the cob, cooked in copper caldrons along the boardwalk, 
still tastes as it always did. So does salt-water taffy.) 

Beyond Coney we sail under the almost continual night- 
and-day land-approaching umbrella of planes in and out of 
Floyd Bennett Field and the New York International Air- 
port, Idlewild. Floyd Bennett, with its satellite stations at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Schenectady, New York, is the 
most important installation for the training of Naval Air 
Reservists in the Northeastern United States. 

To give some faint idea of the vast activity of Idlewild, the 
S.P.C.A. maintains a shelter on a 1.4-acre site close by for the 
transit housing of the 100,000 animals that come and go 
through the airport annually—dogs, cats, monkeys and any- 
thing else man makes a pet of that can readily be air-borne 
with him. Last year more than five million human passengers 
also arrived at or departed from Idlewild, approximately one 
third being booked on overseas flights—which makes the 
annual transient population of Idlewild nearly double the 
permanent population of Brooklyn. 

On a due easterly course now, we cruise the South Shore 
of Long Island. A sand bar, about an average quarter of a 
mile offshore, parallels this South Shore for a hundred-odd 
miles, making the whole South Shore a fisherman’s and 
small-boatman’s paradise—provided one has a native or 
empiric respect for the Atlantic Ocean. In my time I have 
swum from beaches around the vast Pacific perimeter and I 
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THE CONNOISSEUR of food finds restaurants to treasure on Long Island. One is the Mont D’Or 


inn (above) at Smithtown, the scene here picturing proprietor Mario Morelli on the patio, smiling over 
a stiJl life of the prandial amenities he offers—wines and game and gourmets’ devices such as the silver 
duck press in the foreground. Another is The Hedges (opposite page) at East Hampton; this is where 
Henri Soulé, of New York’s great Le Pavillon, transfers his summit-dwelling Aaute cuisine in summer. 
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have never encountered surf as formidable as Long Island’s 
South Shore surf, especially along the eastern end, can be 
when Neptune’s spirit moves it. 

Take it then on an offshore run along this sand bar. The 
western beginning of it is Rockaway Beach, a noneclectic 
summer paradise of sunburn, romance, wassail and crowded, 
polyglot seaside living. Rockaway encloses Sheepshead and 
Jamaica Bays, where your life afloat of a summer Sunday is 
worth sweet nothing net. Small cruisers and skip-about out- 
boards break out ferociously on weekends and holidays, and 
there being no deeply ingrained Corinthian tradition, no 
holds are barred. The impulse is untrammeled enthusiasm 
laced with a sturdy hot-rodism; an anchor bell in fog, a port- 
to-port passing blast, a cocktail flag yardarmed on the hook, 
or right-of-way under sail—mean less than nothing. You will 
be rocked for laughs, sprayed for kicks, doused, fouled, 
hooted and brought eternally to the collision course with a 
sez-you insouciance that beggars description. 

Going on beyond Rockaway, we cruise out of Brooklyn 
waters—that is, beyond the city-limit boundary line which 
gerrymanders roughly north across Long Island from Atlan- 
tic Beach to the east shore of Little Neck Bay (clams), and we 
are now offshore of Nassau County where the sand bar be- 
comes Long Beach for six miles with little change of the 
Rockaway character. 

With the exception of the Inwood-Lawrence-Cedarhurst 
axis, which still holds some pretension of the old, moneyed 
New Yorker’s summer Long Island, the near-coastal towns 
behind the spit now develop the sameness of suburbia. 
Oceanside, Rockville Center, Freeport, Bellmore—these and 
a myriad others, scattered like dice along the south branch of 
the Long Island Rail Road and interlocked with the metrop- 
olis by a maze of arterial motor roads leading to New York’s 
bridges and tunnels, are all-year towns where families live 
and raise their children—towns of the Lions Club, P.T.A., 
dessert bridge and Saturday-night martini fests, with a 
flavor of modest, compact suburban living. But unlike com- 
muting towns elsewhere they enjoy the magnificent breath of 
the Atlantic that is drawn deeply in the Azores and expelled 
along the South Shore and they are most livable suburban 
towns because of it. Beyond Long Beach, ihe sand bar be- 
comes Jones Beach, which is run by the Long Island State 
Park Commission. For the unostentatious holiday purse, 
this beautiful stretch of relaxing strand does one well with 
a locker at thirty-five cents, a rowboat at two dollars the 
day, ten arrows for archery at ten cents and a roller-skate 
rental of twenty-five cents. After Gilgo Beach, beyond Jones, 
we have sailed past the frontiers of Nassau County and find 
ourselves off the shores of Suffolk County, which is the 
entire remaining eastern reach of Long Island and the final 
repository of the island’s ancient charming character. 

Off Suffolk County lies that stretch of the sand bar known 
as Fire Island Beach. It owns to a handful of sea-blown 
hamlets, from Kismet Beach to Point 0’ Woods, and the cul- 
ture begins to shuck the ground-in grime of urbanity we have 
been viewing up to now, attaining to a salt-brined native 
bucolicism that shows through in places like the gaunt and 
weathered strakes of an ancient sand-bound wreck. You can 
meet a native Fire Islander. Because the distance to New 
York City is still not forbidding, and because the sea is 
perennially inspirational, esoteric novels are still penned in 
Fire Island cottages and twenty-five-cent mysteries ground 
out. Canvas is daubed and betimes painted. Songs are com- 
posed, as well as some music. 

Surrounding this real art movement is a certain fringe of 
Bohemian insanity, and Continued on Page 47 







































































































































































A SENSE OF PEACE spreads over the 
farthest reaches of Long Island, deepening 
with every eastward mile. The pastoral 
scene at right is in Water Mill, a resort vil- 
lage between Southampton and Bridge- 
hampton—a quiet vista of green earth on an 
‘arm of Mecox Bay. The sundown scene at 
left evokes contentment of another sort, 
with surf fishermen lined up on a sand bar 
off Montauk Point State Park and the 
famous beacon in the distance, on the utter- 
most tip of Long Island, telling mariners 
they are nearing New York’s happy isle. 








Continued from Page 44 there is even a lickspittle 
whisper, possibly calumnious, that a pocket Krafft-Ebing 
might help in understanding its pursuits. 

Inshore of the sand bar, the Suffolk towns begin now to 
string out and the urban and suburban flavor of the western 
run of Long Island is dropping entirely behind us, diluting 
into the country. Patchogue is where the change is notice- 


able. The Moriches, the Quogues, the Hamptons and on out 
to Montauk—these complete the change. We are offshore the 
bailiwick of the surviving true Long Islander, the man of 
solid Anglo-Saxon blood stock and of the quiet, native 
courtesy of the yeomanry of the Second Charles Stuart— 
that prolific British monarch who distinguished himself by 
having no legitimate children whatsoever. 

The Long Islander in his best breeding is some nine gener- 
ations on his salt-turfed soil, the Atlantic winds in his blood 
memory at birth. He is a farmer and a fisherman and a forth- 
right man in his dealings with his fellow. He is, in good part, 
long skulled and pale of eye. He is handy with tools and 
animals. When October closes down upon him, the summer 
hordes are long since gone and his towns deserted. He seems 
to shut them up against the winter, to build up his hearth fire 
and fill his pipe for the wind-swept months ahead. In his 
village tavern he raises his sundown glass—and you feel at 
once that it should be a small beer in a mug of pewter and 
that his breeks should be leathern. If you can raise your glass 
to his, and call him friend, you are a better man for it. 

The summer people of eastern Suffolk are a millionfold 
and as variegated as man himself. Their individual length of 
stay is in direct ratio to the substance of their pocketbooks, of 
course. There are, first and always, the honest sport fisher- 
men, out there eternally and modestly for a day or so from 
Jersey, Yonkers, the Bronx, Brooklyn or Manhattan. When 
the sea bass runs at Montauk, they string the beaches at dawn. 
They descend like locusts on Sag Harbor for blowfish. If 
they can afford it, they put to sea in the spring to get broad- 
bill on the rod and line, beyond Block Island. Again from 
the Moriches east, inexpensive motels are dotted through, 
for summer family living on a loaf-as-you-please basis. And 
still again, if you are in the market for a reasonably priced 


honeymoon, there is Continued on Page 92 
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THE TEEN-AG 


@ No. subject in recent years has in- 
flamed American journalism more 
than that strange and mystifying 
phenomenon known as the teen-ager. 
HOLIDAY, never a magazine to believe 
the last word has been said on any 
subject, here presents a shamelessly 
opinionated view of the teener by a 
writer who has observed the species 
in America and Europe.—The Editors 


hm upon a time there was 
a golden-bunned Swiss girl of 
fifteen named Ursula. Naturally her 
parents were hoteliers, and they 
wanted their daughter to see the 
countries from which their clients 
came. And so Ursula was sent to 
America, where she arrived armed 
with a polite command of English, 
a knowledge of the principal varie- 
ties of chewing gum, and a refulgent 
pair of blue jeans. 

Mr. and Mrs. White, old friends 
of her father, were to have welcomed 
Ursula to their house in one of the 
suburbs of New York, but there 
was no sign of them at the address 
Ursula had been given. Instead, a 
group of young people were on hand 
to receive her. Joanie and Eddie, 
Bobby and Betsy, Maddy and 
Freddy, Teddy and Ellie were their 
names. Together they were called 
The Crowd, a gay, authoritative, ex- 
clusive circle who entertained Ur- 
sula lavishly and showed her all the 
sights. There was no servant prob- 
lem, an American malaise of which 
Ursula had been warned. The help 
consisted of “the kids,” who were 
The Crowd’s younger brothers and 
sisters and who announced visitors 
and helped with coats and were 
sometimes permitted to sip a Coke 
in the presence of their masters. 
More basic chores were performed 
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by Frederic Morton 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM STEIG 


by an elderly couple called “‘them,” 
whose appearance seemed to match 
the description of the Whites. But 
Ursula couldn’t be sure. The old 
couple was always at a dim distance, 
cleaning in the corridor, or prepar- 
ing meals in the kitchen. 

After a while Ursula wondered 
which members of The Crowd were 
the children of the Whites. It was a 
hard curiosity to satisfy. The Whites 
seemed to be always out of reach. 
And The Crowd, though otherwise 
expansive, acted tight-lipped on 
anything that had to do with 
“them.” ““Aaaah, you mean the Old 
People,” they said, irritated, as 
though discussing something passé. 

A few days later Joanie, Eddie, 
Bobby, Betsy, Maddy, Freddy, 
Teddy and Ellie descended on an- 
other house, this time serviced by a 
couple named Brown. Ursula won- 
dered if they were some of the Old 
People. Then she noticed that the 
Browns always paid their tribute, or 
allowance, to Ellie; the Whites, to 
Joanie. Henceforth she could tell 
the bloodlines. 

You'll be happy to gather from 
my report that The Crowd quickly 
adopted Ursula as one of its own. 
There was only one important prob- 
lem: 

“You need a fellow,” Joanie told 
her. 

Ursula blushed, for till now this 
had been a private and tender 
urgency. 

“| mean a date,” said Joanie. 

Ursula ventured that she wasn’t 
sure her parents would permit 
a 

“Silly, there’s no such thing as no 
date,” Joanie said flatly. ““You can’t 
run around loose.” 

Continued on Page 85 





THE ALLOWANCE: A weekly gusher of tax-free cash. 





PLEASURE PAVILION: A studious pursuit of fun. 








HERE AND ABROAD f 





THE DATE: Every Joanie needs an Eddie. 





AT HOME: What can I look forward to? 





THE TELEPHONE: Schoolwork is for squares. THE CAR: Did you expect to drive it, too, Pop? 
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High above the cloud-filled valleys of Sikkim, 

which lies between India and Tibet, 

perch the palace and the monastery of the maharaja 
in the tiny village-capital of Gangtok 


The Ultimate 


Mountains 


by John Masters 


The greatness of all other mountains, and all nature, 


is clear once you have seen the Himalaya 


@ At midnight, being unable to sleep, we 
threw back our blankets, opened the tent flap, 
and crawled out for some fresh air. Barbara 
found the cigarettes and I lit the match, cup- 
ping the small flame against a steady northern 
wind. The broken moonlight slid like a river 
over the short grass, flowing up from the gulf 
below, passing over us in an impatient caress. 
Carelessly it touched the tents, then the hud- 
dled sheep a quarter of a mile behind us, and 
the stone shelter where the shepherds lay, 
and—suddenly it was back at our feet and 
there were the Tibetan sheep dogs, silent, 
looking up at us like two monstrous, furry 
Hounds of the Baskervilles. 

When we arrived here in the afternoon after 
the long climb from Dakwani the dogs broke 
straight for us, jaws tight shut. I slipped the 
carbine from my shoulder and jerked back the 
bolt, loading the gun. We would not be the 
first travelers to be killed by these guards in 
the performance of their duty, if I missed 
but the shepherds shouted them to heel, and 
later the dogs came shyly to make friends, and 
beg for food. Now at our feet in the vagrant 
moonlight they tried to wag their tails, but 
didn’t know how. Round their necks they 
wore huge collars made of beaten metal and 
set with steel spikes five inches long. Together, 
these two could kill a leopard. We patted their 
heavy heads and drew slowly on our cigarettes. 
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The bank of clouds, limned here and there 
by the moon behind it, lowered upon us and 
when we threw down the cigarettes we were 
in total darkness. We were ready to go back 
into the warm tent, and to sleep. Tomorrow 
the path led into the black trench below. A 
single light glowed there, 6000 feet down. 

Barbara caught my arm with a gasp and 
whispered, “Wait!” 

In the north a glow, like a pale furnace, be- 
gan to take shape in the encircling night. 

Moonlight was falling through an invisible rift 
in the clouds onto the northern mountains. At 
first it bathed a whole tangled expanse, the 
snow fields and the rock faces swept together 
by distance into a shapeless white fire burning 
in the grate of night. Then, as the cloud gap 
moved on, the light focused onto one snow 
peak that stood closer and to the left. All the 
light flowed in toward the one sharpening, 
brightening point, until suddenly the peak 
stood out whole and clear. It hung in the 
night, alone, its base in earth wiped out by 
darkness. It was glittering, radiant, so high 
that we were craning our necks as we stared 
at it, breathless, our hands twined. 

Slowly the wind closed the shutter of light, 
slowly the miracle faded. In a minute all was 
again black. The dogs whined hungrily and the 
wind blew. We crept back into our tent, the 
snow peak gone, but bright before our eyes 
and in our dreams, the vision of the Himalaya. 

This was the vision I hoped to give others 
less fortunate than I, when I retired from the 
Indian Army in 1948. In that year I came to 
the United States with a plan to run “‘easy” 
expeditions into the Himalaya. As far as the 
organizational side went, nothing was lacking. 
But corraling the customers was a different 
matter. For one thing the organizer of a recent 
and not dissimilar expedition had left its mem- 
bers stranded in Bombay. For another, Amer- 
icans were just awakening to the unhappy re- 
alization that we were in a cold war and pre- 
ferred to wait a year or two before going 
abroad. And finally the terrible slaughter be- 
tween Indian and Pakistani along the new 
border was hardly over, and though I could 
explain exactly why this was unlikely to affect 
us—we were going to a solely Hindu area— 
few gave themselves the opportunity to hear 
that masterly disquisition. 

I walked a hundred New York city blocks 
and saw nine or ten travel agents and news- 
paper feature writers every day. Suspicion 
became rife that | was either a crackpot or a 
crook, though several agents did tell their 
clients about me—and here the project finally 
foundered, for those who had the inclination 
didn’t have the money, and, of course, vice 
versa. 

Perhaps I should have called in an advertis- 
ing agency, and invited the faithful to the Un- 
forgettable Himalaya, The Mountains That 
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Cheetahs, a favorite hunting animal in India for centuries, await the chase 
blindfolded and leashed at the throat and hindquarters. When an antelope is sighted 
they will be released: nothing outruns the cheetah in an all-out sprint. 





A group of nomads rest quietly during their climb to a Himalayan 
pass. Two men will carry on their shoulders the aged woman 

in her dandi. Behind them, formidably rock-ribbed,mysterious with snow, 
are remote interior peaks of the great mountain chain. 











Uniforms with a mountaineering flair adorn the bodyguard of the 
maharaja in Gangtok, in the protectorate of Sikkim. This tiny Himalayan land 
retains its maharaja although it is a dependency of the Republic of India. 








Summer homes of well-to-do Indian families float 

high above the sweltering Indian plains on a river in the Vale 
of Kashmir. This valley, world famous for its beauty, 

is in the high, cool foothills of the Himalaya. 


Have Everything; or indicated that only the 
select few could hope to enjoy The Exclusive 
Himalaya; but the thing I was trying to sell is 
impossible to condense into a catchy phrase. 
It is nothing less than the Himalaya’s power 
to add a new dimension to experience. | might 
have said, with the simple dignity of Rolls- 
Royce, that I proposed to take a few fortunate 
men and women to the Best Mountains in the 
World. Certainly no one could contradict the 
description, but inherent in the Rolls thesis 
is the idea that once you have driven a Rolls- 
Royce you will be discontent driving any other 
car, and this extra, Himalayan dimension in- 
creases one’s pleasure in and respect for other 
mountains. Don’t ask me why. I only know it 
is so. Perhaps it is because the stupefying scale 
and range of the Himalaya finally batter the 
poor human mind into a realization that God 
is indeed great, and that if He made these, any- 
thing He deigned to turn His hand to must be 
worth all our attention. I repeat, | don’t know. 

As you may have guessed, I gave up the 
idea of becoming a Himalayan impresario and 
turned to writing. It is unlikely now that I 
shall ever take people to the Himalaya; but 
if I can write well enough, | may be able to 
send them. The old prospectus is at my elbow, 
the sleet is whistling past the window and the 
room feels small of a sudden. Draw up your 
chair close to the fire. Hannay, old chap, 
would you mind asking Soames to refill the 
decanter?... 

In the southern part of Central Asia, where 
Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, China and Rus- 
sia draw close together, there is a node of 
mountains and broad, high valleys called the 
Pamirs, or the Roof of the World. From the 
Pamirs, mountain ranges arc out in every 
direction—the Tien Shan, Hindu Kush, .Kar- 
akoram, Kunlun—and, out of a southward 
confusion of smaller ranges—the Himalaya. 
This last sweeps in a great curve south and 
east for fifteen hundred miles, maintaining a 
single character and a single name, before it 
breaks down into the tangled uplands of 
Burma and western China. Its limits are 
clearly marked, at each end, by rivers which 
cut through the range, or around it, in tre- 
mendous gorges: on the northwest—the Indus; 
on the southeast—the Brahmaputra. Like 
fortress keeps, two great peaks guard the ends 
of the chain: on the southeast—Namcha 
Barwa, 25,445 feet; on the northwest—the 
most beautiful mountain in the world, Nanga 
Parbat, the Naked God, 26,660 feet. 

Between these two towers the range aver- 
ages a hundred and fifty miles in depth, from 
the point where the first foothills wrinkle up 
out of the plains of India to the crest line 
where most of the highest peaks stand. The 
descent to the north is not so far nor so deep, 
for on that side the Himalaya forms a com- 
paratively shallow rim to the Tibetan plateau, 
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Nishat.Bagh is an enchanting garden, the loveliest in all Kashmir. 
lt was built by the Emperor Jehangir, whose son built another and even more famous 
masterpiece, the Taj Mahal. Seven terraces rise beside the central canal. 


a vast basin with an average height of nearly 
15,000 feet. The lowest pass over the main 
chain of the Himalaya is probably the Zoji 
Lain Kashmir, at 11,578 feet. (La, in Tibetan, 
means a pass. Shangri La, the Utopian valley, 
was wonderfully described but misleadingly 
named.) Most of the Himalayan passes are 
17,000 2000 feet higher than 
the highest mountain in the continental United 
States, save for Alaska’s Mount McKinley. 

This is where we are going. We should fly 
in by Kabul, | think. It may mean going via 
Copenhagen and Helsinki to Moscow and 
thence a slowish journey in a Russian DC3 to 


nearer feet 


Kabul, but it will be worth it, because on the 
run from Kabul to Delhi we fly parallel to the 
range, and on a good day can see all the 
northern part of it, even Nanga Parbat itself. 
As we are headed for the Garhwal Himalaya, 
northeast of Delhi, we shall have to pass up 
what is certainly the most spectacular air 
route in the world, that from Rawalpindi to 
Gilgit. The planes on this route cannot fly 
higher than the mountains, and so must pass 
through them. They use the gorge of the Indus, 
variously five to twenty thousand feet deep, 
fly past Nanga Parbat some three vertical 
miles below the crest, and finally, with full 
flap and rudder, drag around the colossal ice 
walls of Rakaposhi to make the tiny field at 
Gilgit. | haven't flown this route, but | know 
how it can sketch in the beginnings of the 
new dimension | am talking about. Flying up 
the Southern Andes once, | looked out of the 
window as we were descending to land at Bal- 
maceda and saw some sheep on a steep moun- 
tainside grazing off the ends of our wings, and 
others looking incuriously down at us as we 
passed. .. . A great deal safer than our own 
crowded airways, but—a new dimension. 
Well, we shall land at Delhi and by train 
and bus go at once, upward, always upward, to 
one of these magical points where the road 
and 


with the wheel, a great deal of what we have 


ends: and with the road, the wheel ends; 


regarded as inevitable in our past lives. For 
these reasons a Himalayan roadhead is a real 
frontier, and from the small towns and large 
villages which mark the actual line, we can 
look both ways 

There is a green meadow where the track, 
having climbed through the pines out of the last 
bazaar, crosses the top of the ridge before 
descending into the next valley. We must stop 
here to catch our breath—and lose it again as 
we realize what we are looking at. 

From horizon to horizon across the north 
the prospect is almost appalling in the calm 
light. It is like the view Satan gave, of an un- 
earthly city, fortified and battlemented with a 
thousand cathedrals and towers, and a hun- 
dred plumes streaming down the wind, each 
ten miles jong, and the whole city built of blue 
ice and white fire and deep violet shadows. 
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This is two hundred and fifty miles of the 
Central Himalaya that we see, and some of the 
mountains are in India, some in Tibet, and 
some, far down to the right, are in Nepal. Here 
in Garhwal, the cemer of the view, is the 
trident mountain, Trisul. The three peaks 
catch the light, and behind them, almost hid- 
den, the head of Nanda Devi peers out of her 
Sanctuary. 

Two days’ march from here, atop that next 
forested ridge, is a rest house. From there 
Trisul towers above us, and the setting sun 
turns the five-thousand-foot western face into 
a wall of golden fire, and the snow banner 
flying from the three crests stretches across half 
Asia in flame and gauze. At our feet balsam, 
forget-me-nots and wild pansies edge the short 
grass of the lawn. 

But we are still at roadhead and all this is 
to the north, beyond the frontier. Look back 
now, at where we have been. These foothill 
ridges run generally parallel to each other and 
to the line of peaks behind us, so that each 
successive ridge is a higher, more spectacular 
balcony of the mountains. Look south toward 
the plains; we are six thousand feet above 
them, but they curve up to our eye, all round, 
level as the rim of a bowl. It is a hundred miles 
from the eye, from this ridge under the pines 
where we have suddenly become the center of 
the universe, to all points on that far horizon. 
Behind us, the peaks are sharply outlined and 
we can say that is near, that is far, that is ice, 
that is sky; but here the earth blends with the 
sky in an indeterminate orange band at the 
limits of recognition, and the rivers sweep 
along the plain, sending out flashes of light in 
their courses, and disappear at last into the 
orange band. Into it the sky has fallen, the 
water has been drawn up, and it is, itself, also 
a blend of earth and fire. 

We have looked far to the north, and up; 
and far to the south, and down; in both cases, 
perhaps, with a longer focus than we have 
ever used in our lives. But close at our side, as 
we look, passes the traffic of the Himalaya, and 
it is as valuable, as distinctive, as the immensi- 
ties surrounding us. Some elements of it we 
might see elsewhere in the world; all of it, 
together, only here. 

There are trains of pack ponies setting out 
on the twenty-five-day trail to a trade mart in 
Western Tibet. Look close—those steel spikes 
hanging from the saddles are not tent pegs. 
The pony men will drive them into the horses’ 
nostrils as they cross the highest passes (the 
Mana is over 18,000 feet), making extra breath- 
ing passages to help them suck in more of the 
thin air. 

Now the green alp is full of the jingle of 
bells. A hundred sheep amble north along the 
trail, each carrying two ten-pound sacks slung 
its back—Tibetan wool, borax and 
salt coming Continued on Page 122 
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LENINGRAD 


@ From the moment you arrive in Leningrad 
you are haunted by the city’s past. It is all 
around you—in the innumerable monuments, 
palaces, churches that provide strange continua- 
tions and contrasts with life today. On any 
street, whether severe in its modern atmosphere 
or lavish in its old design, flanked by buildings 
both run-down and grandiose, you are haunted 
by the famous, the brilliant, the unhappy people 
who once lived here, by #ie scenes they must 
have known so well, by two of the most dra- 
matic centuries of Russia’s history. Leningrad’s 
past has a curious vitality—more than in any 
other city | have known—surviving even in the 
unaccommodating climate of the new Soviet 
sociery. 

1 was most aware of this ghostly parallel life of 
Leningrad when I visited the apartment of Alex- 


ss 


ander Pushkin, the great poet, the “Father of 
Russian Literature’ (as you are reminded with 
monotonous regularity) whose work and per- 
sonality follow you even into the Soviet life of 
Léningrad. Some opera, drama or ballet based 
on one of his poems or novels— Eugene Onegin, 
Boris Godunov, Ruslan and Ludmila, The Queen 
of Spades—is always playing in one of the the- 
aters, and even in the Leningrader’s everyday 
conversation you hear frequent quotations from 
Pushkin. A Russian, for instance, will sometimes 
ay of a girl who is foolishly in love, ““She has 
been dressed since morning . . .”” assuming that 
you will know the famous line from Eugene 
Onegin and recall the panic of nerves with which 
latyana waited for Onegin to call and reply to 
her imprudent love letter. 

lhe Soviets have a pleasing system of preserv- 
ing the house or apartment of a very distin- 
guished person as a sort of informal museum. As 
far as possible it is restored to its original con- 
dition, the furniture and pictures are reassem- 
bled, the décor copied from contemporary rec- 
ords. To me, these museums formed an oddly 
moving aspect of Russia, they brought life and 
ntimate detail to the vanished world of old 
Russia, and gave a sudden reality to those in- 
finitely foreign people who lived in it. The seven 
elegantly formal rooms where Pushkin spent the 
last years of his life, and where he died after a 
romantic duel, still seem to enclose the air and 
the manners of the city at its grandest period. 
Here was the whole atmosphere of St. Peters- 
burg, the city of the Tsars, more than a century 
away, but still a recurring echo in modern 


Leningrad. 


If you stand in the dining room or in one of 


the salons of Pushkin’s apartment and look out 
the long windows with their looped lace cur- 
tains, you see one of Leningrad’s many canals. 
In summer, boats filled with young couples and 
sight-seers cruise along the city’s waterways, 
passing around the one hundred islands, to 
reach, at last, the magnificent sweep of the Neva 
River. You suddenly grasp the plan of the city— 


the river curling around islands and headlands, 
crossed by the graceful arches of bridges, and on 
each bank the disciplined lines of the palaces 
and churches (now museums and ministries). In 
the distance is the slender spire of the Peter and 
Paul Fortress (the grim prison of the old days), 
the distinctive rostral column on Vasilievsky 
Island, the pillared facade of the Winter Palace, 
and dominating them all, the celebrated statue 
of Peter the Great, who founded the city in 1703— 
the Bronze Horseman for whom Pushkin named 
his long patriotic poem, poised forever on his 
rearing horse atop a massive rock, the emperor 
with arm outstretched, the inspiration of St. 
Petersburg, the heart of Leningrad. 

Pushkin’s apartment doesn’t face the Neva 
(it’s on one of the lesser canals that lace the city), 
but from its windows, the sight of those pleasure 
boats, against the background of Leningrad’s 
imposing baroque buildings, that still are 
painted in the light-hearted colors of past 
fancies—yellow and apple-green, dove-gray and 
rose—takes you almost effortlessly into the flam- 
boyant days of the dead Tsars, when St. Peters- 
burg was the new capital of “all the Russias,” 
the center of intellectual life, the “‘Paris of East 
Europe,” deliberately designed for. kings and 
their courtiers. 

Then, when you turn from the window to the 
cool stylishness of the early 18th Century furni- 
ture in the room, to the satins and brocades, it is 
easy to fill the apartment with imagined gather- 
ings of Pushkin and his friends. Clustered at the 
dining table, perhaps, discussing contributions 
to Pushkin’s literary magazine, Contemporary. 
Possibly deciding to publish a story by an un- 
known named Gogol, or the memoirs of that 
amazing woman Durova, who disguised herself 
as a soldier and fought, undiscovered, in the war 
of 1812. Or a group of artists and nobles at the 
round table under the huge portrait of Pushkin 
in the inner salon which he reserved for his spe- 
cial friends, deciding on the spur of the mement 
that each would write a couplet for a song, and 
that Glinka, Pushkin’s lifelong friend, would 
write the music—the finished product is propped 
on the piano in the corner. The names, them- 
selves, are evocative of an age: Prince Valkon- 
sky, who had the chic literary and musical salon 
of St. Petersburg; Prince Baryatinski, versatile 
in the arts; Kiprenski, who, lacking paints while 
in exile for his part in the abortive insurrection 
of 1845, made a portrait of Pushkin in butter; 
Krylov, who wrote the wonderful Russian fairy 
tales; Linyev the painter, Zhukovski the aristo- 
cratic poet. ... 

Even today Leningrad maintains its reputa- 
tion for intellectual activity, and its artists and 
writers feel so strongly about their city that, ac- 
cording to a much quoted story, the eminent 
musician Shostakovich had to be forced to leave 
Leningrad on a stretcher during the German 
siege; he could not bear to desert his beloved 









The vast plaza before the Winter Palace was once alive 
with Tsarist pageantry, and in 1917 it was packed with a 


revolutionary throng at the end of the Imperial reign. Today 


the great palace, symbolic of all Leningrad, is a museum. 














A moving visit to Russia’s most beautiful city, 


the living ghost town haunted doubly by the elegance of the tsars and 





The battle cruiser Aurora, anchored in the Neva River 
. near the Winter Palace in 1917, turned its guns against 
the Tsar and helped carry the Revolution to success. Care- 


fully preserved, it is anchored beside a children’s playground. 

















by the embittered intellects that launched the revolution 


city in a time of peril. Leningraders compare 
their ballet companies favorably with the world- 
famous Bolshoi of Moscow—and remind you 
that Galina Ulanova began her dancing career 
and made her reputation in Leningrad before 
Moscow took her over. They tell you with pride 
that Khachaturian’s controversial ballet Spartak 
was first performed in Leningrad a year and a 
half before it was given in Moscow. They are 
loyal to their best drama company (called, pre- 
dictably enough, the Pushkin Theatre Com- 
pany), and claim that it is both more original 
and more polished than the better-known Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. They are justifiably proud of 
their university, their intellectuals and their 
writers who though little known outside Russia, 
seem, to the Leningrad mind, to follow in the 
tradition of Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Tur- 
genev, Dostoyevsky, to mention only the 
greatest. 

If the memorabilia in Pushkin’s apartment of 
the intellectual life of the times—the first editions 
of his books, the holographs from musicians, 
writers, painters— remind you of a vital aspect 
of old St. Petersburg, the pervasive presence of 
Pushkin’s wife, her photographs, bills and 
household notes, bring back with a new im- 
mediacy the other essential side of St. Peters- 
burg—the social life of a major capital. You can 
see, in the charming femininity of her rooms, 
that she was giddy and extravagant and beauti- 
ful. She could spend in a month, without a 
thought, 471 rubles on hats from the exclusive 
French milliner Mme. Zoe Malpart—there is the 
bill addressed in French, as was proper for the 
nobility of the time, to Son Excellence Mme. 
Pouschkine. She saved invitations, loved the 
palace parties which were the pivot of the city’s 
society. Pushkin, as an officer in the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment, was compelled to attend them though 
he had no interest in the fashionable life, and his 
disputes with the Tsar were a scandal in court 
circles. 

In his study, shabby and crowded with books, 
the firmly worded letters from creditors seem 
more menacing. He must have sat at this very 
desk with its scuffed black-leather top, its brass 
candle stand, its black stone inkpot and won- 
dered how to ease the conflicting pressures in his 
life. He must have looked through these tall 
windows at the typical correctness of a St. 
Petersburg garden—the trim lawns, the rose 
garden, the beds of scarlet salvia, the white- 
painted benches, all walled in by the wings of the 
building. All the surroundings of his life, im- 
mediate and peripheral, and even beyond that, 
the times and the people he knew, the life of St. 
Petersburg—a whole world, really—are con- 
tained in these rooms. 

Almost anywhere you go in Leningrad there 
are souvenirs of those days. Perhaps they are not 
always as sharply defined as in Pushkin’s apart- 
ment, but it doesn’t take much imagination to 


by Santha Rama Rau 


see that St. Petersburg was an aristocrats’ city. 
It was built for them in the middle of the 18th 
Century with their way of life in mind, and ruled 
by an emperor who scattered the capital with 
palaces and monuments and set the example for 
a life of inconceivable insouciance. 

Look out your hotel window and there is 
the great golden dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, 
with the green symmetry of the gardens before it 
and the formal pillars of the government build- 
ings opposite. Walk two or three blocks and you 
find yourself on the Nevsky Prospekt, a wide, 
dignified main street, named for Tsar Alex- 
ander Nevsky. As you pass the shops and the 
royal town houses, now converted to office 
buildings, the street names and the signs con- 
stantly remind you of the amazing succession of 
Tsars who ruled from St. Petersburg: the Alex- 
anders, Peters, Nicholases, Pauls—some as- 
sassinated, some mad, some considered “*good,” 
two considered “Great”: Peter the First and 
Catherine, wife of Peter the Third. 

You come at last to the splendid colonnades 
of the semicircular plaza of the Kazan Cathe- 
dral, now a part of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, a museum of the history of religion, 
Keeping your eyes open and watching the traffic 
lights and the cars, turn off the Nevsky Prospekt 
and head for the Neva itself. Cross a couple of 
low bridges, follow a flowered boulevard, wan- 
der a bit through a good residential section and 
peer for a second into double windows screened 
by lace curtains and potted plants. From that 
quick secret glance it is easy to furnish the room 
with dark, polished family furniture, a fat 
ginger cat in the corner beside the ceiling-high 
tiled stove, the family gathered for tea, the 
samovar on the table, the fresh-baked pas- 
tries... . Only later, perhaps, do you realize that 
this is a picture that remains in your mind from 
some Russian novel, that no one, in fact, was in 
the room, that the furniture consisted of three 
white-counterpaned beds, and that you have 
been led into fantasy by a certain atmosphere, 
by a few details, by the over-all mood of Len- 
ingrad itself. 

Eventually you come to big blocks of yellow- 
painted, beautifully proportioned buildings, and 
ahead is an immense archway crowned with an 
angel in a chariot drawn by eight horses. You 
are passing the General Staff Headquarters, and 
as you go through the arch, you enter the most 
dramatic place in Leningrad, the Palace Square, 
an unimaginabdly huge plaza before the pista- 
chio colored walls of the Winter Palace, now the 
Hermitage Museum. 

It is always winter in the Palace Square. Even 
in early autumn, when the gray Leningrad sky is 
permanently on thie verge of a drizzle, it is like 
seeing a snow scene. The space is so vast, the 
column in the center so high, that human figures 
are dwarfed by the distance and the scale of the 


buildings; everyone Continued on Page 102 
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This fierce eagle symbolizes the defiant character of the fishermen who founded this colonial Mas- 
sachusetts port, some of whose descendants took Washington for a memorable ride on the Delaware 
River. One of the few authentic antique U.S. towns, it has many sound homes (right) built in the 1700s. 


MARBLEHEAD 


@ The town of Marblehead is about six- 
teen miles north of Boston. It sprawls 
for the most part on the lee side of a 
rocky peninsula, on one of the prettiest 
small harbors in New England, turning 
its back on Puritanical Salem to the 


north, and scorning the hazy sweep of 


Pilgrimland across Massachusetts Bay. 
Its winter population is about 16,000, in 
summer half again that number, and its 
unofficial town motto, which has sur- 
vived more than two centuries, is: “To 
hell I pitch it!” (Which means, broadly, 
“I got no use for it.”’) Marblehead happily 
joined the “other colonies” in the War 
for Independence and became the “birth- 
place of the American Navy,” but when 
England capitulated, Marblehead kept 
right on fighting for independence and 
the struggle, so far as dedicated Headers 
are concerned, isn’t over yet. 

A native poetess of the last century 
managed to put a finger on the elusive, 


cantankerous and lovable personality of 


this town. In a bit of mystic fervor that 
antedates Gertrude Stein by many years, 
a Mrs. Mason described Marblehead as: 
A queer old place; but every stone that 
trips you in her streets 
Is instinct with the loyal pulse that in its 
bosom beats. 
This may be a metaphor, it is but true as 
gospel still; 
For Marblehead is Marblehead, has been, 
and always will. 
As Mrs. Mason’s “metaphor” hints, 
Marblehead has bred into its population 


by Winston Brebner 
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the conviction that it is not a mere 
appendage to the U.S. mainland, but a 
principality, a sort of Monaco in sou’- 
wester and sneakers. And, though most 
natives may deny it, evidence of this 
attitude is abundant. In fact, the very 
people who protest are likely to tell you 
with prideful humor of the Marblehead 
selectman who rose during one of the 
annually stormy town meetings to ques- 
tion the pertinence of a statute which 
had been passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature. “‘What I'd like to know,” he 
bellowed, “‘is what in hell this bill has to 
do with the town of Marblehead!” 

It was ever thus. The endearing tradi- 
tion of sheer cussedness goes all the way 
back to 1625 when, according to tradi- 
tion, a Salem fisherman named Dolliber 
got fed up with the sanctimonious Puri- 
tans of that infant settlement and set up 
housekeeping in a hogshead on Peach’s 
Point. He was followed by other rebels 
from Salem, Cape Ann and Plymouth, 
and by salt-blooded fishermen from the 
Channel Islands of Jersey and Guernsey. 
Among them they managed to found a 
community that gave the pious elders 
of Salem the shudders, and a bastard 
dialect which for the next two centuries 
was all but unintelligible to outsiders. 
Cotton Mather wrote in vexation around 
1630 that there was no church in Mar- 
blehead, “the fishermen being generally 
too remiss to form one. . .”’ It wasn’t 
until 1638 that the first meetinghouse 
was built on Burying Hill. 

Perhaps this aspect of Marblehead’s 
personality is not always immediately 


apparent to the thousands of sailing 
enthusiasts, weekend visitors and tax- 
deducting yachtsmen who jam Marble- 
head during the summer. The happy 
truth, however, is that when it does 
become apparent, the revelation is the 
beginning of a long love affair. It’s hard 
enough to find human beings with a 
genuine spirit of independence and self- 
sufficiency today; to find a whole com- 
munity which has successfully resisted 
the corrosion of conformity is a priceless 
discovery indeed. 

Theatrical producer Lee Falk tells 
of wandering into a local water-front 
short-order emporium one morning 
several years ago. The following dialogue 
ensued: 


Falk: I'd like a glass of iced coffee, 
please. 

Counterman: We don’t serve it. 

Falk: Well, you serve hot coffee, don’t 
you? 

Counterman: Yep. 

Falk: And you've got ice? 

Counterman: Yep. 

Falk: Then why can’t you just mix the 
two together? 

Counterman: Mister, I didn’t say we 
couldn’t make iced coffee. I just said we 
don’t serve it. 


Falk was hopelessly smitten. He’s 
been coming back for summer visits ever 
since. 


Except for one brief and disastrous 
liaison with shoe manufacturing, Marble- 
head has Continued on Page 60 


























Durable Joseph Martin, Marblehead’s senior statesman (91 last February), 
poses in Abbot Hall, which houses most of the town’s offices. The Marblehead- 
iana here includes the original of The Spirit of 76, a model of the Hannah, first 
vessel of the United States Navy, and other relics of the War for Independence. 
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Continued from Page 58 always been 
married to the sea. Economically the 
town has never surpassed the modest 
commercial apogee of the mid-1 8th Cen- 
tury when local merchants shipped more 
dried codfish than all the rest of New 
England put together. But this was suffi- 
cient to enable many citizens to build the 
elegant homes which make the old part 
of town such a delight. 

The Revolution and the subsequent 
embargo all but destroyed the fishing 
industry and to take up the slack in 
employment, women, children and 
grounded sailors turned to shoemaking. 
Two cataclysmic fires wiped out the 
factories and shoemaking went the way 
of fishing. 

It wasn’t until after the Civil War that 
Marblehead began to show signs of be- 
coming a resort and yachting center. 
Well-heeled citizens from nearby manu- 
facturing towns built cottages in what is 
now the Clifton section to escape the 
summer heat. Others moved out onto 
Marblehead Neck, the slender peninsula 
which shelters the southern perimeter of 
the harbor. In 1869, the first regatta 
was held off Marblehead. A year later 
the famous Eastern Yacht Club was 
founded. 

Today the Neck is one of the most 
exclusive residential areas on the New 
England coast and the town of Marble- 
head supports seven full-fledged yacht 
clubs including one for youngsters. Last 
summer well over a thousand boats were 
moored in the harbor, and more than 
700 were entered in the sailing contests 
held during the frantic annual festival 
known as Race Week. 

To say that Marbleheaders are en- 
thusiastic about sailing is like saying that 
Napoleon was interested in real estate. 
On a summer weekend morning the 
town appears to migrate to the water 
front. Everyone who passes, on foot or 
on wheels, seems to be carrying well- 
stuffed canvas bags, and the uninitiated 
observer is likely to think that the entire 
population is heading for the nearest 
laundermat. In the canvas bags, of 
course, are sails. By the time church lets 
out that little picture-book harbor will 
look as though it had been struck by a 
blizzard. 

One of the wonders of this irascible 
old town is that, despite its booming 
popularity as a sailing center, age has 
scarcely changed the appearance or the 
spirit of the area of the original settle- 
ment. One explanation for this is that 
the early settlers built their houses so 
close together on the narrow, winding 
streets of the Old Town that there is 





simply no room for any kind of com- 
mercial exploitation. Another is that 
Marblehead still contains a bountiful 
population of old families (the slender 
phone directory lists sixteen Dollibers, 
sixteen Peaches, ten Woodfins, nineteen 
Bartletts and a host of other legendary 
local names). 

While they possess little of the town’s 
wealth, they have a strong voice in local 
government and have successfully fought 
efforts to turn their town into a weekend 
picnic area and amusement park. The 
third explanation for Marblehead’s sur- 
vival in an age of sanctified conformity 
is that the town still attracts the same 
ornery and independent breed that origi- 
nally settled here. Newcomers share with 
the old-timers a fierce and proprietary 
love of the place, its traditions and its 
reputation as a sanctuary for the rugged 
individualist. 

All this is not to say that eccentricity 
is a prerequisite to membership in the 
Marblehead community; many well- 
adjusted commuters to the Boston busi- 
ness world make their homes here. What 
it does mean is that if you choose to 
wear a beard or mutter to yourself in 
public places, your neighbors will defend 
to the death your right to be as loony 
as you please. 

Perhaps the man most representative 
of the Marblehead “syndrome” was 
John O. J. Frost. Frost, who died in 
1929, was a virtually illiterate Grand 
Banks fisherman who retired from the 
sea at the age of seventy. After a short, 
unsuccessful fling as a restaurateur, 
Frost decided to become a painter. Ac- 
cordingly, he bought a supply of house 
paints, brushes and Beaverboard, built a 
studio and went briskly to work. Fully 
aware that no one was likely to confuse 
his work with Van Gogh’s, Frost’s pri- 
mary concern was to recreate, however 
primitively, his recollections of the town 
as he had known it in his youth. 

Older residents of Marblehead recall 
with mixed embarrassment and pride the 
days when Frost dragged his paintings 
through town in a cart trying to peddle 
them for a half dollar apiece, with little 
success. He died leaving only his paint- 
ings and the house he had lived in. 

Even today, when the old men who 
inhabit the benches in front of the police 
station mention his name, they never 
fail to inscribe circles with the right 
forefinger around the right ear; but, by 
God, he died with a soul he could call 
his own and he left to his birthplace a 
legacy of greater value than any man of 
monied wealth has ever bequeathed the 
town. For a generous selection of Frost’s 











primitive, painstaking paintings of Mar- 
blehead and the sea, as he remembered 
them from his boyhood, now hang in 
the Jeremiah Lee Mansion. And if you 
can find a Frost primitive for sale else- 
where you can expect to pay anywhere 
from $500 to $5000 for it. 

Whenever Marbleheaders get together 
you can be sure that the conversation 
will abound with apocryphal anecdotes 
illustrating Mrs. Mason’s mystical meta- 
phor. Much of this contemporary legend 
springs from old-timers who monopolize 
the benches near the police station. In 
this strategic location they can keep an 
appraising eye on passing traffic without 
neglecting police and fire department 
functions. 

One day a member of the commuting 
set was surprised to find one of these 
venerables ambling along almost a full 
block from his customary bench. 

“What are you doing way up in this 
neck of the woods?” he jokingly asked 
the old-timer. 

“Thought I'd take a look at the new 
post office,” the O.T. explained soberly. 

For a moment our urbane young- 
married was baffled. The only post office 
in this part of Marblehead is but a few 
minutes’ walk from the police station 
and had been built long before he was 
born. “What new post office?” 

“Why, the one they built on Pleasant 
Street.” 

“For Heaven's sake, that post office 
has been there for thirty-odd years,” our 
friend protested. And, as the truth began 
to dawn on him, he added, “You don’t 
mean to tell me you’ve never seen it.” 

“Well, ain’t it about time I did?” said 
the O.T. sharply and continued on his 
way. 

Another anecdote reveals a conversa- 
tion which took place at the police sta- 
tion. It seems that a senior citizen had 
heard the fire whistle during the night 
but was too sleepy to remember the 
precinct number signaled. Passing the 
police station next morning, he asked, 
“‘Where was the fire last night?” 

“Out of town.” 

“It couldn’t have been. I didn’t figure 
out the signal, but I know it was a 
Marblehead number.” 

“*Twa’n’tin Marblehead atall,” he was 
informed. “It was over to Devereux.” 

Devereux, of course, is a well-known 
part of Marblehead, all of a half-mile 
from the police station, but to real old 
*Headers it might just as well be in 
Rhode Island. 


For the sight-seer who is willing to 
don a comfortable pair of shoes and let 








them lead him where they will, Old 
Marblehead offers a rich concentration 
of colorful New England antiquity. The 
streets, lined with haphazard clusters of 
18th Century houses, pitch downhill and 
up, winding deviously along routes worn 
into the thin topsoil by discontented 
17th Century cows. The names of streets 
and landmarks are in themselves a clue 
to the colorful character of the town— 
Barnegat, Damey’s Way, Frog Lane, 
Lookout Court, Skinner Head, Ginger- 
bread Hill, Oakum Bay, Gashouse Beach, 
Burying Hill, Prospect Alley or Ferry 
Lane, Ballast Lane, Lighthouse Lane, 
Fishing Point Lane, simple and salty. 

Just about everything in Marblehead 
relates in one way or another to the sea. 

You enter the Old Town by way of 
Washington Street, Marblehead’s hard- 
ened main artery, which climbs sharply 
to Washington Square where the sedate, 
clapboarded mansions of the 18th Cen- 
tury face each other in mild astonish- 
ment across what was once a drill field 
for Colonial troops of the Revolutionary 
War. The effect of astonishment is prob- 
ably caused by the brick, baroque mass 
of Abbot Hall, a towering, bell-capped 
monstrosity inflicted on the town by the 
will of a native son who intended it to 
serve as a town hall. 

Today the place shelters most of the 
town offices, in addition to a collection 
of Marbleheadiana including the original 
deed of purchase from the Naumkeag 
Indians, murals depicting notable events 
in the town’s history, and what is un- 
questionably the best known patriotic 
painting in America—The Spirit of °76. 

That Marblehead contributed its share 
to the cause of the American Revolution 
is well illustrated by the town records. 
They show, for example, that in 1772 
the town had 12,000 tons of shipping 
and 1200 voters; at the end of the war 
the tonnage was reduced to 1500 and 
the voters to 500. The records also show 
that at the end of the conflict the town 
contained 448 widows and nearly a thou- 
sand fatherless children. But the "Head 
distinguished itself by more than sheer 
number of casualties. The U.S. Navy was 
born here when the Hannah, manned by 
Marblehead sailors and captained by 
Nicholas Broughton, was commissioned 
by General Washington to harass the 
English fleet. Later in the war men from 
a Marblehead regiment ferried Wash- 
ington across the Delaware to fight the 
Battle of Trenton. And, among other 
“firsts,” the Marblehead schooner Lee 
flew the first American flag—the so- 
called Pine Tree emblem—from her 
mainmast. Continued on Page 116 








































Durable Gerry No. 5—named for "Header Elbridge Gerry, Sth U. S. Vice 
President—is a hand-pumped fire engine built in Boston in 1845 and in service 
until 1891. It is here shown beside Red’s Pond surrounded by members of 
today’s local fire-eaters. No. 5 has won prizes in antique fire-engine meets. 





Spendthrift 
‘Tour of 
San Francisco 


1 student of the finer aspects of San Francisco fleshpots 
reveals that the knowing spendthrift still may wine and dine there 


in the flamboyant fashion of the nabobs of old 


bv Lucius Beebe 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


THE AUTHOR, debonair as any bygone mogul in the San 
Francisco of fragrant memory he loves so well, arrives at the 
Sheraton- Palace in trim for his four-day eating stint. He was 
given royal treatment in the “royal box” at Alexis’ Tangier 
(opposite); dinner included caviar blinis with chilled 
vodka; then hot borsch, chicken Kiev, soufflé Grand Marnier, 
Dom Perignon Cuvée champagne, 1952, and Turkish coffee. 
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@ Of all cities ip the United States, not 
excepting New York in the uninhibited 
age of the Belmonts, Vanderbilts and 
Goelets, not even excepting the New 
Orleans of a thousand perfumed sou- 
venirs of Mardi Gras and the great leg- 
end of Creole cooking—none has the 
associations of luxury that gather around 
San Francisco. 

The sense of continuity is more com- 
pulsive in the shadow of Nob and Tele- 
graph Hills, and it was only yesterday 
that James Ben Ali Haggin, William 
Ralston and Lloyd Tevis were indulging 
themselves in a lavishness suggesting 
Lucullus in the days of imperial Rome. 
Just the other day Sen. William Sharon 
was chartering private trains from Third 
and Townsend to carry his guests twenty- 
odd miles to galas at his mansion in 
Belmont, trains which departed from 
San Francisco every hour until mid- 
night and returned thereafter on each 
hour until seven in the morning. The 
memory is still green in the hallowed 
precincts of the Sheraton-Palace of ban- 
quets served on gold plate by the lords 
of creation and co-owners of everything 
in sight to conquering heroes and visit- 
ing potentates—Sheridan, Grant, Sher- 
man, the Emperor Dom Pedro II de 
Alcantara of Brazil, John C. Frémont 
and J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Everything about San Francisco smells 
deliciously either of money or sauce 
Mornay. The late O. O. Mclntyre re- 
marked that only on the railroads’ club 
cars did he enjoy ordering mineral 
water. Similarly, it is only in San Fran- 
cisco that I feel like wearing an opera 
cloak—a garment as appropriate there 
as a deerstalker hat once was to Sher- 
lock Holmes’ Baker Street. 

When I plan a weekend among the 
fleshpots of California Street, I think in 
terms of Rolls-Royces, presidential suites, 
oysters Kirkpatrick and breast of capon 
Kiev. It’s the least one can do without 
giving offense to the memory of Fran- 
¢ois Pioche, San Francisco’s pioneer 
viveur, who imported from Paris not 
merely a private chef but an entire boat- 
load of them. 

It had been our intention to drive from 
Virginia City to San Francisco’s New 
Montgomery Street in our Silver Cloud 
Rolls-Royce, but, alas, U.S. 50 was 
snowed in. Impervious to plows, let 
alone English town carriages, was U.S. 
40, and in these straits we turned to the 
Southern Pacific, whose right of way was 
open to California the Golden. 

Fortunately there was ready to hand 
our private car, The Virginia City, 
spotted on the house track at Reno. And 
for eighteen first-class fares the Southern 
Pacific would be induced to take us 
across the wintry Sierra and to Oakland 
Pier. This had advantages, since it 
could include our dog, T-Bone, whose 
residence at the Sheraton-Palace would 
have been frowned upon by the manage- 
ment. The faithful Mr. Charlie Yee was 
installed in the galley, T-Bone was sent 
to the dog laundry, and we were off. 





A call to British Motors assured us of 
a stand-in Rolls-Royce; the dog would 
be happy in a ninety-ton Pullman car 
on the Oakland Mole. All obstacles 
seemed resolved. To be sure, the round 
trip from Reno to San Francisco for 
eighteen is $370, plus forty dollars a day 
parking charges, but we decided not to 
include this in our expenses since it ac- 
counted for the dog’s board and room. 

It may be recalled by those readers 
who stayed with us during a similar 
skirmish among the fleshpots of Man- 
hattan last year, that my assignment was 
to concern only the better way of life, 
uninhibited by considerations of a low 
economic nature. Well, this seemed fair 
enough; and by setting up a bridgehead 
at the St. Regis and living off the Man- 
hattan countryside we contrived in our 
allotted four days to run up a tab of ap- 
proximately $750 and perhaps a month 
off our life expectancy. 

“But you can do better than that in 
San Francisco—you know you can,” de- 
clared kind friends. ““Why, you only or- 
dered caviar three times. Why don’t you 
really put yourself out?” 

There are both similarities and differ- 
ences in opportunities for the good life 
in New York and San Francisco. In 
Manhattan, obviously, there is a greater 
variety of amusement places, yet San 
Franciscans believe that, per capita, no 
city in the United States offers so many 
resorts of culinary excellence. This is, of 
course, a heritage from the great days of 
the Gold Rush and later the Comstock 
bonanzas which made San Francisco the 
wealthiest community in America, when 
its cocktail route, French restaurants and 
theaters made it one of the truly sophisti- 
cated cities of the world. 

Today the pattern of public life is 
changed. Following the decline of the 
drama everywhere, it is no longer the 
theater-conscious town of playgoers who 
once knew the Metropolitan and Ma- 
guire’s Opera in the heyday of such 
favorites as Adah Isaacs Menken, Lola 
Montez and Edwin Booth. Only two 
worth-while playhouses remain, and only 
infrequently are both the Geary and Cur- 
ran lighted simultaneously. Theater- 
going is no longer glamorous, although 
opera in its season is very grand indeed 
and starched almost beyond endurance. 

Late dining takes the place of theater 
and virtually monopolizes the gastro- 
nomic scene, since few top-flight restau- 
rants are open at luncheon. And, finally, 
San Francisco boasts no night clubs in 
the brackets with New York’s Stork, El 
Morocco or Copacabana. There is a 
wide variety of furnace-room resorts of 
Bohemian character, but none that will 
claim the attentions of the truly dis- 
criminating. 

The Rolls-Royce was waiting when 
the Overland pulled in. In ten minutes 
we were crossing the Bay Bridge, in 
twenty installed in the presidential suite 
at the Sheraton-Palace. For many years 
this apartment, overlooking the inter- 


section of Continued on Page 64 
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Mr. Beebe enjoys the Bay Bridge view with a 
well-chilled Martini at Julius’ Castle. 
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tinued from Page 62 Geary and 
Market Streets from the eighth floor, 
was occupied by Mrs. Nion Tucker, one 
of San Francisco's great ladies, but re- 
cently it has become available—with its 
forty-foot drawing room, grand piano, 
and marble bathroom no larger than a 
skating rink. It rents for $100 a day. 
Once emplaced, we felt that we had a 
convenient pied-d-terre from which to 
evaluate the town’s more auspicious 
pleasure domes. 

For our first meal, we selected lunch 
at a comparative newcomer to the ranks 
of San Francisco’s considerable restau- 
rants, the Canterbury Hotel in Sutter 
Street, the only successful (and it is 
wildly that) patio restaurant in the entire 


Bay Area. Don Burger, manager of the 
Canterbury, a short time ago visited 
Broderick’s super-swank garden restau- 
rant in New Orleans where the manage- 
ment combats all but the most inclement 
weather by spotting lamps tastefully 
among the shrubs, making the place 
comfortable except in a hard rain. The 
device worked so well at the Canterbury 
that the patio is now available to fash- 
ionable luncheon customers the year 
round. 

At the suggestion of the maitre d’hétel 
whose impeccable West End accent and 
manner suggest nothing so much as 
Claridge’s and whose name is Pat Mur- 
phy, we went off the deep end with two 
double Martinis, followed by abalone 
steak sautéed in lemon butter, and for a 
salad something called Haiekulani Para- 
dise—a half pineapple freighted with 
sliced Hamburg grapes, avocado and 
French dressing. Concurrently with 


Breakfast, from shirred eggs to broiled sand dabs, was 
taken daily in the author's hotel apartment. 


these snacks there arrived a tall foiled 
bottle of well-chilled Liebfraumilch 
Glockenspiel. Dessert was Roquefort 
cheese and black coffee with an inhaler 
of Hennessy’s V.V.S.O.P. The damages 
came for the two of us to $33, the wine 
($5.50) being the most expensive single 
item. With $5.00 to the waiter and a 
similar sum to the irreproachable Mur- 
phy, the tab was $43. 

After this encouraging beginning, noth- 
ing would do for our first dinner but a 
return engagement at Ernie’s, an old fa- 
vorite which corresponds closely to New 
York s 21. Ernie’s is not only stylish but 
populated with sincere lovers of fine food. 

We felt assured of a welcome from the 
management, partly on the basis of 


friendship with Victor Gotti, senior part- 
ner in the family-dominated enterprise, 
and partly because recently we had been 
instrumental in lending the house even 
greater fame than it already possessed. 
Some laudatory paragraphs of ours in 
Houipay had come to the eye of Alfred 
Hitchcock, and Ernie’s had been se- 
lected forthwith as a set in the latest 
Hitchcock thriller, Vertigo. Stars of the 
film were James Stewart and Kim No- 
vak, and Ernie’s Ambrosia Room was 
faithfully re-created on a Hollywood 
sound stage. Victor played himself in a 
number of the.sequences. 

We were not mistaken; Victor es- 
corted us to the bar and then departed 
to consult with the chef in our best in- 
terests, and we knew beforehand that the 
best would be none too good for old 
friends. 

Ernie’s is strictly de luxe, comparable 
in price and in quality to the best any- 





where, and we splashed happily at the 
bar to the extent of four Martinis apiece 
before prudence dictated the menu. We 
chose cracked crab from the cold waters 
of the North Pacific, Long Island duck d 
l’orange with fresh asparagus and a bot- 
tle of the most princely wine on the list, a 
Richebourg, Romanée Conti, 1934. We 
were now getting into the proper spend- 
thrift spirit and dessert was a chocolate 
soufflé with vanilla sauce, a bottle of un- 
dated Bollinger, brut, black coffee, 
Grand Marnier and a Ramon Allones 
corona. 

The tab at Ernie’s was substantial. 
The Burgundy was $18, the champagne 
$15 and the duck $11, and with inciden- 
tals the total came to $57.50 which 





Lunch in the Garden Court, Sheraton-Palace, 


with Edmund Rieder, the hotel’s manager. 


seemed to indicate about $12 among the 
staff or an out-of-pocket sum of $70 
when we had ransomed our hats. 
Things, we remarked, were looking up. 
Private commitments occupied the 
balance of our first evening until nearly 
bedtime, leaving just the proper amount 
of time for a visit to old friends, the 
David Browns at India House. This es- 
tablishment, located handily behind the 
county jail in San Francisco, has ade- 
quate police protection, such exotic 
wonderments as real English steak-and- 
kidney pie and Burra Jhingre Ka Salan, 
and a menu which characterizes Khorma 
as “A more important sort of curry.” 
The house staff is recruited from Indian 
students at the University of California 
and it is possible to have your Bombay 
duck served by a doctor of philosophy 
at no added cost. We were, however, 
past consideration of solid substance, 
and David Brown himself mixed us a 














maharaja’s Burra Peg Champagne-and- 
Brandy Goblet which turned out to be 
crushed ice with a split of Mumm’s 
laced with cognac and a shot of Coin- 
treau. It was warranted to induce sleep 
and it did. The price of two of these im- 
perial arrangements at India House is 
$5.50 and with this final salute to the 
Federal Reserve System we were happy 
to call it a day. 

One’s breakfast, I aver, should be a 
matter of seclusion and, if possible, 
tranquility, best achieved by being served 
in One’s quarters. On our sojourn we 
breakfasted each morning in our Shera- 
ton-Palace apartment, ordering nothing 
more than shirred eggs and 
broiled sand dabs or 


exotic 


chicken livers, 


At India House, our author sought solace in a Burra 
Peg Champagne-and-Brandy Goblet —and found it. 


Minden lamb chops with the requisite 
grapefruit, coffee and, of course, the 
Palace sacrament, the raisin-bread toast 
that has been on the menu since the *70’s. 
This primal collation averaged $3.50 a 
morning and with a Nevada silver dollar 
for the floor waiter, we charged our ex- 
pense sheet with a flat $4.50 for break- 
fast each of our four mornings on safari. 

For luncheon our second day we ar- 
rived on the point of one at Bardelli’s 
Fashion on O'Farrell Street, a sort of 
combination of Madison Avenue hang- 
out and solid eating house of French- 
Italian overtones. Editorial writers from 
the Chronicle and advertising executives 
from Macy’s are customers and the pre- 


siding genius still is sagacious and 
bearded old Charlie Bardelli, a San 
Francisco institution and an expert of 
legendary proportions among the scal- 
lopini de veau Marsala and tortellini alla 
Romana. 


In the interest of a long and absorbent 
day to come, instead of Martinis we had 
sherry at the bar, a Pedro Domecq 
oloroso, and sat down to crab legs au 
gratin Mornay and fresh artichokes in 
season directly from the foggy reaches of 
Monterey Peninsula, the artichoke cap- 
ital of the world. The wine was a Johan- 
nisberger Riesling, and the dessert a 
Jerusalem pancake in flaming brandy; a 
businessman’s lunch, sustaining but not 
overpowering, the tab for which came to 
$19.25 including $3.00 for the boy. 

Over our dessert we fell to speculating 
on whether or not the present San Fran- 
cisco was really so degenerate in the 
matter of eating and drinking as com- 
pared with the mythical era Before-the- 





Fire when the dollar dinner was uni- 
versal at the Tehama House and Mar- 
chand’s, and late supper at the Poodle 
Dog was a ritual with ladies who de- 
scended veiled from their cabs and were 
never introduced to the management. 
There was, for example, in the record 
the welcoming breakfast tendered at the 
Palace to Lawrence Barrett and the Jar- 
rett & Palmer theatrical troupe which 
at Oakland from New York 
aboard the widely heralded Lightning 
Express Train (1876) in the incredible 
time of eighty-four hours. As the first 
meal of the day, the Palace had run up 
the following light snack for the players: 


arrived 


Salmon Grille a la Maitre d’H6tel 
Tom Cod Frit Sauce Tartare 
Cucumber Salad 
Filet de Boeuf, Sauce Béarnaise 
Cotelettes d’Agneau Soubise 


Escalope de Veau a la Génoise 


In his great restaurant Bardelli himself served the 
crab legs au gratin Mornay and artichokes. 





Pommes de Terre Maitre d’H6tel 
Rognons Sauté au Champignons 
Poulet Grillé au Cresson 
Oeufs Brouillés au Point d’Asperges 
Oeufs Frites au Temben 
Pré-Salé 
Omelettes au Rhum 
Apricots, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Cherries 

We recalled in our own time in an 
earlier San Francisco lunches at the 
French Club with the late Timothy 
Pfleugger which lasted until it was time 
to change for whisky doings and dinner 
at Izzy Gomez’s speakeasy which, in ret- 
rospect, assumed proportions little less 
than Homeric. In the end we decided it 





wasn’t so much the times that changed 
as our Own capacities. 

Dinner that evening found us loaded 
for bear—at least metaphorically— 
drinking daiquiris and conning the hand- 
written menu at Mario and Piero’s Blue 
Fox, an extensive eating establishment 
overflowing into several apartments and 
doing a land-office business with such 
San Franciscans as Italian Consul-Gen- 
eral Pier Luigi Alvera as well as out-of- 
town pilgrims. We settled for snails 
bourguignonne and medallion of tender- 
loin wrapped in bacon with broiled 
mushrooms and artichokes with hollan- 
daise ; for dessert, crepes Suzette and café 
diablo. Both of the last of these arrived. 
of course, in flames, an order calculated 
to please the management, which adores 
serving anything resembling a major fire 
hazard. Our wine was Chateau Haut 
Brion, 1952 at $19.50 the bottle, next to 


the highest Continued on Page 118 








At Trader Vic’s over coffee, brandy and a cigar, 
Mr. Beebe reflects. Bicarb, anyone? 
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Naxos, largest island in the Cyclades group, and its namesake town, which covers its seaside hill with a dainty frosting of white homes. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 


by ALAN MOOREHEAD 








There is no peace more perfect than 


living in these timeless islands, 


far from the gimmicks of modernity. 


A noted travel writer tells of his visit there 


and why he was reluctant to leave 
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@ The Nerida came out of Piraeus harbor at eight in the morning on 
her regular run to the Greek islands in the Aegean Sea. She was re- 
puted to have been Count Ciano’s yacht in former times, and her 
great diesel motors roared and heaved and panted like a pack of hunt- 
ing dogs held back on the leash, and every part of the vessel shuddered 
with the commotion. The captain was not unlike Count Ciano, a 
dark, compact young man, one of the urban piratical type, with his 
cap cocked a little sideways on his head. He wore a clean white shirt 
every morning, and he smiled with strong white teeth. It was a miracle 
that he never seemed to be tired or much disgruntled, for the Nerida 
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Delos (above), the island beloved of Apollo and dedicated to his worship, teemed with crowds of 


pilgrims in ancient times ; now only marble figures inhabit the ruins, time-worn but graceful still. 
M ykonos (opposite page), a short boat ride from Delos, gleams in the Aegean sun, whitewashed 
even to its roofs and sidewalks ; here bearded Greek monks embody the newer, Christian piety. 
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hardly stopped running all summer. She roared out of the 
harbor every day, seven days a week, and she never got back 
again till late at night. Heaven knows where or when the crew 
got any sleep, but they were good-mannered and friendly, and 
their underlying fatigue showed itself only in the way they 
moved about the ship, with a sort of slow wariness. 

The crowds were enormous. They fought their way on 
board with their baskets of food and their children, and 
camped down anywhere on the deck, on the stairs and in the 
corridors in such numbers that it was difficult to move about 
once the ship started, and sometimes, during stops, she took 
a sharp list when an unusually large number of people got on 
or off. Yet, as a rule, we all got settled by the time we were 
clear of the shipping in the harbor. 

The noise was fantastic. It wasn’t just the uproar of the 
diesel motors, nor the radio blaring away at full blast with 
one Greek song after another; there were superadded all the 
other noises of any Mediterranean crowd densely packed to- 
gether. And so the children yelled, the mothers screeched, the 
husbands fiercely argued politics, and a German professor, 
obviously a Herr Doktor of some distinction in his native 
land, held forth to a circle of his students on the boat deck 
about Sunion and Salamis and the other great classical land- 
marks gliding by on either hand. 

An hour brought us to Aegina, where one crowd got off 
and another got on. Then we were racing again through the 
marvelous blue water to Methana, a spa on the mainland of 
the Peloponnesus. The sea here is fabulously deep, and the 
Greek ministry for fisheries has a research team working in 
the area. They drop wire baskets down into the water for 
something like half a mile; and when this contraption is 
hauled up to the deck it spills out a catch of monsters—ver- 
milion jellyfish, flat skates, and mackerel with savage jaws 
and popping eyes. The fish expire with a terrible despairing 
groan when they hit the open air, and their colors soon fade. 

Around eleven o’clock we sail into the lagoon of Poros, an 
expanse of dead calm water that reflects the hills on either 
side. In reality it is a narrow strait, hardly wider than a small 
river, that divides Poros Island from the mainland. Here the 
crowds begin to thin out a bit, for Poros is a great place for 
holidaymakers coming out for the day from Athens. At noon 
we are under the jutting rock of Hydra, which is bare and 
harsh and pure in outline as only a Greek island can be. 

Toward one o’clock we approach my destination, Spetsai, 
and my spirits rise as they always do at this point in a journey 
to the islands. The port discloses the immemorial pattern of 
the Cyclades, the painted caiques (a trading boat with a rak- 
ish sail and a chugging stinking engine) tied up side by side 
along the mole, the snow-white cubes of houses bunched in a 
semicircle round the shore, the men, hats down over their 
eyes, sitting on rush-bottomed chairs in the cafés on the wa- 
ter front, and beyond this, in the open countryside, the am- 
bling donkeys and the women working in the fields. 

The Nerida takes a fearsome list as we struggle into the 
boats with our packages and row ashore. And here Tomas 
is waiting, splendid, patient, smiling Tomas with whom | 
cannot communicate because he speaks no English and I no 
Greek. This does not matter in the least. He expects me and 
we know what we are about. He has brought both the don- 
key and the mule, and it takes no time at all to lash my lug- 
gage to the wooden saddles. A storm is getting up, and in the 
seeping rain we trudge off to the farm on the other side of the 
island. It has a small white single-story cottage embedded in 
the hillside and surrounded by terraces and flowering shrubs. 
Long lines of olives and cypresses run down to the sea. Al- 
though J have never seen this place until now, I know at once 
that this is home, this is where I want to be. 


I have been to about thirty Greek islands (which is nothing 
much to boast about, there are hundreds of them), but | 
speak first about Spetsai because I lived there for seven 
months and know it best, and because the things that go on 
there are fairly typical of all the other islands. In particular 
I recall this first night of my Continued on Page 7: 
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Continued from Page 68 arrival. It was at the end of 
March, still wet and cold enough for a fire, and Tomas’ wife, 
Chrysoula, put a match to a bundle of wild thyme in the open 
fireplace. Its purple perfumed smoke rolled through the 
house, and I sat there eating eggs and bacon before the blaze. 
Presently Chrysoula came in and lit the oil lamps, and then 
she went off with Tomas to her own house at the other side of 
the island. I looked at my watch and saw with surprise that it 
was only seven o’clock. The storm had died down and the 
night was perfectly still: no sound except for the gentle wash 
of the sea along the cliffs. It was the extreme of cold, clear, 
tranquil isolation. Then suddénly it came to me that, for the 
first time in many years, I was alone and quite unable to com- 
municate with anybody anywhere. The Nerida had sailed 
away, and a forty-minute walk over the rocks in the black 
night divided me from the village. 





Corfu, loveliest and best-known of the seven Ionian Islands. The view, from a much visited spot called Kanoni, looks south toward the romantically wooded hills, 


This was not an unpleasant experience, and yet it was dis- 
turbing, and it grew more disturbing as I lay awake that 
night and again on the following day when absolutely noth- 
ing happened: nothing but hour after hour of silence. It was 
not even that I was waiting for anything; this was simply 
time in a vacuum, and it revealed how much of our normal 
lives is swallowed up by contact with other people, how much 
we need their reassurance, how very little one lives within 
oneself. On the third day a slight panic set in, and I rushed 
off to the village. It was wet and desolate, and my attempt to 
strike up conversation over a glass of wine in a faverna was 
a humiliating failure. | walked home through the rain. 

The best medicine for a case like this is, of course, a rou- 
tine, and pretty soon we had a routine. Tomas got up at four 
in the morning and lit the kitchen stove. At dawn Chrysoula, 
whose charming nutcracker face hovers round me now, 
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taking in the bay’s two decorative islets—Vlacherna with its snow-white convent and Mouse Island, where a Byzantine chapel hides in a tiny cypress grove. 


served my coffee in the garden. By seven I was at work (I was 
writing a book at the time) in a separate shack on the hill 
above the house, and there I stayed until eleven, when Chry- 
soula summoned me with a cowbell for a cup of tea. After 
another hour’s work I walked down the cliffs and dived from 
the rocks into the warm sea. Lunch arrived at two-thirty, 
followed by a deep two-hour siesta and another swim; and 
so the day went on, punctuated by little glasses of ouzo, which 
is a kind of absinthe that turns cloudy and milky when you add 
water, and which is usually served before meals with a few 
nuts, a slice of cucumber and perhaps a little dried octopus. 
Friends kept writing and asking what I did with myself. 
Well, that was what I did, and I do not recollect that after the 
first bout of depression I ever felt bored or neglected or iso- 
lated. By the time my family and friends arrived, in May, I 
could not imagine myself living any other life. 





There remained the difficulty of communication, of 
course. Demotic Greek is a complicated language, and even 
when you have learned its alphabet you are still a long way 
from employing it in speech. Sometimes the very fantasy of 
the sounds helps to fix them in your memory. The word 
you hear as apopsee, for instance, is not an endearing descrip- 
tion of a young woman. It means tonight. A negative shak- 
ing of the head, accompanied by a word that sounds like nay, 
means yes. The word for mo is pronounced ochee, and it is 
often delivered with a quick upward nod which in many other 
countries would mean yes. 

Even such commonplace matters as the names of the 
days of the week are transformed into an elusive system of 
their own. Beginning with Sunday they are: Lord’s Day, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Preparation and Sabbath 
(for Saturday.) Continued on Page 135 
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FAMILY. 


by William Manchester 


@ The Rockefeller fortune, based on 
petroleum and boomed by the motor- 
car, is the creation of one individual, 
the late John D., Sr. In amassing it, 
he had to reach one simple goal, 
which was to make himself the only oil 
man in the world. Here is the story of 
how he made the impossible grade, and 
of the maelstrom he stirred up in the 
process. Part Il of a four-part series. 


hree years ago Nelson Rocke- 

feller, the most famous of John 
D. Rockefeller’s five grandsons, was 
testifying at a closed Senate hearing 
when Senator William Langer of 
North Dakota told him, “I voted 
against your confirmation as As- 
sistant Secretary of State in 1944, 
and I’ve been thinking of suing you 
for years. Your great-grandfather 
sold my father two hundred dollars’ 
worth of bad medicine.” 

Nelson listened politely while the 
senator described how the “botanic 
physician,” as old Big Bill Rocke- 
feller used to describe himself, had 
peddled his wares through the Da- 
kotas. The story was entirely credi- 
ble: Big Bill was celebrated for the 
signs he posted outside village ho- 
tels—**Here for One Day Only. All 
cases of Cancer Cured unless too far 
gone and they can be greatly 
benefited.” 

“How long,” Nelson inquired at 
the end, “‘did your father live?” He 
had died, Langer replied, in his 
nineties. “That wouldn’t help your 
case much in court,” murmured 
Nelson, with a deftness which would 
have tickled John D., himself a 
shrewd witness in his time. 

Big Bill himself probably would 
have stolen the show with his black- 
board. He always carried it with 
him, attracting crowds by pretend- 
ing he was dumb and writing mes- 
sages with chalk before going into 
his sales pitch. He was one of those 
raffish, carefree characters common 
in frontier America, and he never 
reformed. Long after his eldest son 
was well on the way to becoming the 
richest man America has ever known, 
Big Bill would show up at John D.’s 
Standard Oil office or his estate at 
Forest Hill, outside Cleveland, and 
amuse everyone by telling stories, or 
playing a violin on his hip, or pelting 
targets with his .22. He never sent 
word he was coming. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.—‘‘Junior,” as he is 
known—recalls that Big Bill would 
telephone unexpectedly from the 
end of the Cleveland trolley line and 
say he was there, send a carriage. 

John D.’s feelings toward his fa- 
ther were ambivalent. He once paid 
tribute to him for having “trained 
me in practical ways,” but he also 
confessed that he was “‘not particu- 





larly pleased”’ by his business deal- 
ings with Big Bill. Early in John D.’s 
career the botanic physician ad- 
vanced him a series of loans at 10- 
per-cent interest, which under the 
circumstances seems high. What re- 
ally bothered the boy, though, was 
that his father would hang around 
and test him by demanding cash “‘at 
the moment when I required the 
money most.” His attitude toward 
his father may have had something 
to do with the hostility John D.’s 
youngest brother, Frank, felt toward 
him. Frank was a lot like Big Bill. 
Though underage, he fought three 
years for the Union while John D. 
was home selling salt and mess pork 
to the Army. Relations between the 
two branches of the family are 
cordial now, but all his life Frank 
disparaged John D.’s business meth- 
ods. He quit the family church in a 
huff, removed the bodies of two of 
his children from the Rockefeller 
plot, and was still bitter on his death- 
bed in 1916. 

“Poor Frank!” was the only com- 
ment of John D., who never doubted 
he was right. He was always feeling 
sorry for his critics. When a reporter 
broke a confidence he said, “I could 
have cried for that young man.”’ Of 
an enemy he confided, “‘He may in- 
jure my reputation; but far worse, he 
is blighting his own character.” John 
D. owed his aplomb in part to his 
mother. Eliza Davison Rockefeller 
was a strong woman. She had to be. 
While her husband was off peddling 
elixirs she shepherded her five chil- 
dren through a series of homes in 
New York’s Finger Lake region, 
winding up in a village near Cleve- 
land. She had no time to be permis- 
sive ; the symbol of her authority was 
the birch switch. Once when John D. 
convinced her during a whipping 
that he was blameless, she continued 
with the grim comment, “It will be 
credited against your account next 
time.’’ On another occasion, after he 
and his brother Will had rescued an 
ice skater on the Susquehanna, she 
praised them—and then belted them 
for going near the river. 

Eliza was a chanter of proverbs. In 
his last years John D. would twit 
defeated golf opponents with her “‘A 
man of words and not of deeds is 
like a garden full of weeds.” The saw 
he really took to heart, though, was 
“Willful waste makes woeful want.” 
No man ever wasted less. Even as a 
child, his sister Mary Ann recalled, 
he would buy candy by the pound 
and sell it to other members of the 
family at a profit. And Lucy, his 
other sister, commented, ““When it’s 
raining porridge, you’ll find John’s 
dish right side up.” The figure was 
apt. John D. had a blue china dish 
which he kept on the Rockefeller 











Dynast: John D. Rockefeller, Sr., strolling on Fifth Avenue. The 
time is about 1914,a period in which the tycoon was worth some $900,000,000, 
not counting other hundreds of millions he had made and given away. 












mantel, and he began filling it with 
coppers at the age of seven. Money 
came from selling candy, from his 
father, from managing a turkey flock, 
from digging potatoes at three bits a 
day. At thirteen he was lending out 
fifty dollars at 7 per cent, and at 
fourteen he was in a boardinghouse 
on Cleveland’s Erie Street, paying 
the landlady a dollar a week and 
attending Central High. 

Mark Hanna was a fellow student. 
One day John D. booted a football 
over a fence, nearly knocking a 
painter off his ladder. The man be- 
came so violent that Hanna had to 
slug him, but John D. never cocked 
a fist; he kept quietly explaining to 
the embattled painter that the whole 
thing was an accident. That was how 
he always faced life—with reason 
and icy calm. Another schoolmate 
once objected because he dallied 
over checkers; John D. replied 
placidly, “‘I’ll move just as soon as I 
get it figured out. You don’t think 
I’m playing to get beaten, do you?” 
Still another boy, misreading John 
D.’s_ deadly preoccupation with 
method, mocked him as lazy be- 
cause he would start a task by 
“figuring out the easiest way.” 

Even Hanna misunderstood him. 
He later said John D. was “‘sane in 
every way but one—he’s money- 
mad.” That was unkind, and unjust. 

He was certainly interested in 
money. In high school he confided 
to a friend that he wanted to be 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
After a three-months bookkeeping 
course (the thought of his father 
supporting him in college gave hima 
“cold chill”) he went to work for a 
produce commission merchant, and 
years later he recalled how, when the 
firm received a $4000 bank note, he 
kept opening the safe “to gaze 
longingly at that note.” But any 
poor boy who had never seen big 
money might have done that. It is 
far more remarkable that he started 
his first job with no word about 
salary and stayed four months be- 
fore receiving a nickel. Long after- 
ward, when his securities filled a 
whole suite of safe-deposit rooms, a 
secretary begged him to come and 
see them. He went, poked into a 
couple of drawers, and excused him- 
self. He was always more drawn by 
the rituals of business than by its 
rewards. 

From his first day as a teen-aged 
bookkeeper he was devoted to “‘all 
the method and system of the office.” 
He liked everything about it—the 
smell of the ledgers, the feel of the 
high desk, the sunlight slanting 
across his blotter. After he had 
opened his own produce commission 
partnership at the age of nineteen he 
worked late under flickering night 


lights. One day he wrote in his pri- 
vate ledger that he had “‘covenanted” 
with himself not to be seen in his 
office after 10 p.m. for thirty days; 
later he wrote under this, “Don’t 
make any more such covenants.” 

In 1863, that the 
moving frontier would soon leave 
Cleveland produce behind, he in- 
vested in a small refinery. Hence- 
forth business dominated him en- 
tirely. At night he would whisper 
into his pillow, giving himself pep 
taiks; later he would wake up and 
rouse his brother Will. with new 
schemes. He rose in the dark, con- 
ferred with his partners, Maurice 
Clark and Sam Andrews, over break- 
fast, and was at work before dawn, 
rolling wheelbarrows, running up 
and down the tops of boxcars, going 
hungry because he literally hadn’t 
time to eat. He hadn’t time for war, 
either, and sent substitutes. At 33 
Cheshire Street he built the family a 
new house, and there, the year Frank 
wounded at Chancellorsville, 
the only topic was oil, oil, oil. “I got 
sick of it,” Mary Ann recalled, “‘and 
wished morning after morning they 
would talk of something else.” 

John D. didn’t discover oil, any 
more than Henry Ford invented the 
automobile. The discovery merely 
came at the right time for him. As a 
child he had read by candlelight. 
The only oil business then was run 
by the Moby Dick whalers of New 
Bedford. Petroleum was something 
that ruined salt wells, or was sold by 
peddlers like Big Bill Rockefeller to 
relieve aching joints. While John D. 
was still in high school, however, a 
Dartmouth professor had found that 
petroleum could be refined, and the 
month after the young merchant's 
twentieth birthday the first oil well 
was sunk in Titusville, Pa. Gasoline 
was an annoying by-product then, 
useful only for heating stilis, but 
even so the possibilities were stag- 
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gering: kerosene, lubricants, paint 
bases. Yet the big money was staying 
out of the oil regions. Drilling was a 
risky and inefficient business. Wells 
were always exploding. The regions 
were peopled with adventurers, stock 
swindlers, fancy women. Worst of 
all, no one could stop overproduc- 
tion. Producers reached limitation 
agreements, but though they smashed 
wildcat wells with sledge hammers, a 
growing flood of oil drowned the 
market. Its price hovered just above 
that of water. 

Willful waste was making woeful 
want, and John D.’s sense of the 
meet was offended. Obsessed with 
order, he had already begun to turn 
his own life into a model of effi- 
ciency. The period was that of 
Around the World in Eizhty Days, 
and he made Phileas Fogg look like 
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a prodigal. He wasted nothing. Meal 
stops were notoriously short on the 
trains of those days, so when he 
traveled he would leap off, cram his 
cheeks with food, and methodically 
masticate all the way to the next 
station. In his office he conserved 
time which hitherto had been lost by 
introducing the business luncheon. 
Blotting his signature took valuable 
energy—so he employed a Negro to 
stand by his desk, blotter in hand. 
Rest was important—he moved a 
couch into his office and addressed 
conferring colleagues from the sack. 
On the day of his wedding to Cettie 
Spelman, a pretty, pious school- 
teacher who had been a Central 
High schoolmate, John D. was in his 
office, working. In his refinery he 
found that forty drops of solder 
were being used to seal each five- 
gallon can of kerosene; he experi- 
mented, discovered that thirty-nine 
drops would do as well, and rejoiced 
**Last month,” he is 
said to have written a barrel super- 
visor, “you reported on hand 1119 
bungs. 10,000 were sent you begin- 
ning this month. You have used 
9527 this month. You report 1092 
on hand. What has become of the 
other 500?” 

The little economies mounted. 
Barrels cost other refiners two dol- 
lars and a half apiece; John D. made 
his own for ninety-six cents each. He 
hired a plumber, bought his own 
pipes, and cut plumbing costs in half. 
Presently he had his own wagons, 
lighters, warehouses and railroad 
tank cars. By 1869 his refinery was 


in the saving. 


the largest in Cleveland, and he was 
learning that the bigger he became, 
the more efficient he could be. No 
one knows when he decided to reach 
the ultimate in efficiency by becom- 
ing the only oilman in the world. He 
had, however, become convinced 
that competition was a sin, that in- 
dividualism had to go. 

John D. wasn’t interested in oil 
production, in the frowzy oil regions 
he scornfully called “mining camps.” 
He was after the refineries, which 
J. A. Hobson, the English econo- 
mist, compared to the highway “‘nar- 
rows” that medieval barons seized to 
tax passing commerce. Control the 
refineries, seize the narrows, and 
John D. would dominate the in- 
dustry. 

His weapon for reducing compe- 
tition was similar to what is called 
today the quantity discount—the 
more a customer buys, the greater 
his markdown. In the moral climate 
of the time it was not considered 
wrong to apply this principle to the 
customers of public carriers, and the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad wasn’t shocked when John 
D. demanded a rebate of at least fif- 
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teen cents a barrel. By now he had 
a capacity of 1500 barrels a day. 
Many of his competitors were re- 
fining only a barrel or two. He was 
in a position to demand lower rail 
transportation rates than they could 
get, and thus eventually to drive 
them out of business. 

The principle of the rebate estab- 
lished, John D. incorporated the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio with 
one million dollars on January 10, 
1870. The following winter he joined 
a secret coalition of leading refiners 
and railroads, who bought the 
charter of an almost defunct firm 
calied the South Improvement Com- 
pany. The value of the charter was 
that the powers it conferred were 
vague and broad—*“to construct 
and operate any work or works, 
public or private, designed to in- 
clude, increase, facilitate, or develop 
trade, travel, or the transportation 
of freight, livestock, passengers, or 
any iraffic by land or water, from or 
to any part of the United States.” 
Under it, the coalition agreed to 
establish a double standard of rail 
rates, one for the big Ins and an- 
other, higher, for the bantam Outs. 

All the Ins signed a pledge of si- 
lence, a typical John D. touch, but 
there was a leak. For the first time in 
his life he faced a public storm. The 
Oil City, Pa., Derrick published the 
names of the allies daily, boxed in 
black under the heading “The Black 
List.’” Outs hired halls—the Titus- 
ville Opera House and Love’s Opera 
House in Oil City—in which to de- 
nounce him. He was limned as “the 
Monster,”’ “the Octopus,” leader of 
“the Ring,” one of the “Forty 
Thieves.”” The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road hastily quit the coalition, the 
Pennsylvania legislature canceled 
the South Improvement Company’s 
charter, and that, everyone thought, 
fixed young John D.’s clock. 

When the dust settled they were 
astonished to find that he had vir- 
tually the entire refining capacity of 
Cleveland in his hands. While every- 
one was yelling at him he had quietly 
taken his competitors aside, opened 
his books, and demonstrated that 
between his economies and his rail- 
road contacts he could make a profit 
selling oil for less than it cost them. 
He gently advised them to quit. They 
were furious—his brother Frank, 
partner in a rival firm, was apoplec- 
tic—but they were helpless. His 
company, wrote Allan Nevins, “‘be- 
came the Aaron’s rod that swallowed 
up all the other rods.”’ By spring he 
was a colossus. He had grown ten- 
fold. The Standard Oil declared a 
first dividend of 40 per cent. 

“That Rockefeller!’ chuckled old 
Commodore Vanderbilt. “He will be 
the richest man in the country!” 








John D., Sr., pilloried in 1905 by the Literary Digest. A gardener 
by hobby, he had remarked in a speech not long before, 

“The American Beauty Rose can be produced in all its splendor 
only by sacrificing the early buds that grow up around it.” 














“Neighbor John” in his famous gesture of bestowing 
a shiny new dime, in this case upon his caddie at Ormond Beach, Florida. 
It is 1937—his ninety-eighth and final year. 













All he needed now was something 
to soften up his opponents. It came 
two years later, when the big bank of 
Jay Cooke closed its doors in Phila- 
delphia, opening the 1873 panic. In 
the depression that followed, John D. 
stalked markets everywhere, making 
his competitors, in Standard Oil 
cant, “sweat” and “feel sick” by 
underselling them. Cleveland re- 
mained -his lair. His brother Will 
was in New York handling Standard 
exports, but he himself didn’t move 
there until the early 1880's. Even 
then, the family only wintered in 
New York at first. A town house on 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue and 
then the country estate at suburban 
Forest Hill were the childhood 
homes of Junior and his three sisters. 
Throughout the critical 1870’s, when 
he built his empire, John D. hung 
around Ohio, probably because he 
wanted to be on the spot to deal 
with the railroads. 

His rebate caper continued; at 
one point competing refineries were 
paying transportation charges five 
times higher than the Standard’s. 
Even more vicious were his “‘draw- 
backs,” payments which the rail- 
roads actually forked over to him for 
every barrel of rival oil they carried. 
They didn’t quibble. He was guar- 
anteeing them huge daily shipments, 
and absorbing all their risks. None 
of his competitors was _ strong 
enough to match this. One by one 
they wavered, most of them joining 
him in the end. It was part of John 
D.’s genius that he could persuade 
the most impassioned advocate to 
switch sides. Cettie Spelman had 
been a dedicated Congregationalist, 
and her graduation essay at Central 
High had been J Can Paddle My 
Own Canoe, but when she married 
John D. she quietly followed him 
into the Baptist Church. John D. 
Archbold, who had denounced him 
in Love’s Opera House, succeeded 
him as president of the Standard. 
Roger Sherman, the heroic enemy of 
monopoly in the courts, became a 
Standard attorney. 

There weren’t many holdouts. The 
trouble with fighting John D. was 
that you never knew where he was. 

He ran his company as though it 
were a branch of the C.I.A. All im- 
portant messages were in code— 
Baltimore was “Droplet,” Philadel- 
phia ‘‘Drugget,’’ refiners were 
**Douters,”’ the Standard itself 
“Doxy.”” Shadowy men came and 
went by his front door, shadowy 
companies used his back door as a 
mailing address. For a long time the 
public didn’t realize how powerful 
he was, because he kept insisting he 
was battling firms that he secretly 
owned outright. His real rivals were 
forever discovering that their most 


trusted officers were in his pocket. 
The tentacles of the octopus were 
everywhere. John T. Flynn cites the 
case of a last-ditch Cleveland refiner 
going to Peru for oil and finding that 
it all had been bought by a sub- 
sidiary company of a corporation 
owned by the Anglo-American Oil 
Company of England—which be- 
longed to the Standard. 

Those who did succeed in getting 
him into the open usually regretted 
it. In a fight he was murder. The 
New Jersey Central learned that he 
planned to bypass its trains by laying 
a pipeline through Bayonne, N. J 
The railroad felt confident of block- 
ing him: it had the support of the 
mayor and the injunctive powers of 
the courts. John D. quietly acquired 
the mayor, then smuggled pipe, 
tools, wagons, and men into Bay- 
onne. One evening the city council 
passed an ordinance granting the 
Standard a right of way. The mayor 
signed it immediately ; workers bear- 
ing lanterns swarmed into the 
streets; armed men stood guard as 
pavements were ripped up, and by 
dawn, when the Jersey Central first 
heard about the ordinance, the pipe- 
line was a fait accompli. 

John D.’s greatest fight was with a 
railroad, and he emerged from it as 
the country’s first supreme monop- 
olist. Early in 1877 the Pennsylvania 
concluded that he had to bestopped— 
that if he achieved absolute mo- 
nopoly he could make up his own 
rules. The railroad owned a pipeline 
company, and behind this front it 
moved into the refining business, 
competing with John D. He struck 
back hard, slashing kerosene prices, 
forming alliances with other rail- 
roads. 

Then, that summer, a great rail- 
road strike crippled the Pennsyl- 
vania. Mobs fired its rolling stock, 
President Hayes had to call out Fed- 
eral troops. By October the Pennsyl- 
vania was on its knees. John D. de- 
manded that its pipeline company be 
sold to him. A sale date was set for 
October seventeenth, when John D. 
was to pay $3,400,000 in cash. His 
enemies, sensing their Waterloo, 
tried desperately to block him. John 
D. drove around Cleveland in his old 
buggy, scooping up money from 
bank presidents and saying, “I must 
have all you’ve got! I need it all! It’s 
all right! Give me what you have! | 
must catch the noon train.” 

He caught it, and bought up the 
country’s only other large pipeline 
company. The negotiations offered 
an example of his mental powers at 
their peak; while detaining a ne- 
gotiator with small talk he swiftly 
ran through his mind all the ways he 
could finance the sale at current 
market prices, and by sharp mental 
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the place to 





BOARD THE COLONISTS’ THREE SHIPS, one 
of a hundred famous sights you'll see 
at Jamestown and Festival Park... 


where America began 350 years ago. 





THE MARINERS’ MUSEUM, near Newport 
News .. crammed with wonders from 
the Seven Seas. World famous golf 
museum nearby. 


Conservation and Economic Development 
Dept. HD- 198 State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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IRGINIAS 


live your history! 


Step into a colonial carriage and 
ride down Duke of Gloucester Street 

. Straight into the 18th century! 
All around you is the Williamsburg 
George Washington knew. The ele- 
gant Governor’s Palace, where you'll 
hear a harpsichord concert by candle- 
light. The gaol that once held Black- 
beard’s pirates ... and where you'll 
get your snapshot taken in thestocks! 


Roll back time to 1607 at nearby 
Jamestown and Festival Park .. . 
the reborn First America . . . held 
open for all who missed it in 1957. 
Drive on to Yorktown, where 
America won its independence. And 
visit the Jefferson Davis Casemate 
at historic Fort Monroe, where the 
Confederacy’s president lived a 
prisoner for two years. 


Swim into October at Historyland’s 
superb beaches . . . Virginia Beach 
on the Atlantic . . . Ocean View on 
Chesapeake Bay . . . Colonial Beach 
where the Potomac River meets 
Tidewater. Come soon, for . 
Whatever the season, there’s always 
a reason to visit Virginia, birthplace 
of the nation. 








arithmetic saved $32,000. He didn’t 
really need it. The pipeline corner 
had given him final control of the nar- 
rows. Not yet forty, he stood astride 
all oil passing from well to market. 
It was impossible for any significant 
trickle to avoid him. In the feudal 
lists of the i9th Century, he, with 
his puritanic distaste for waste, had 
emerged as champ, and all lesser 
princes paid him tribute. Five years 
after defeating the Pennsylvania he 
consolidated his power in the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, altering the meaning 
of a word whose definition had 
previously been benign. Imitators 
sprang up everywhere. There were 
Whisky, Sugar, Tobacco, Tin Plate, 
Cottonseed, Furniture, Rubber and 
Barbed Wire Trusts, and when pious 
John D. did business with the infidel 
Morgan, everyone naturally dubbed 
them the Money Trust. 

Editors were calling John D. him- 
self the Great Oil Croesus. His 
burgeoning Trust operated around 
the world in all twenty-four time 
zones; his six-hooped, bright-blue 
barrels of Standard White or Royal 
Daylight kerosene were borne by 
elephants in India, by camels on the 
Sahara, by coolies in Asia. From 
Manchuria to the sacred fires of 
Baku on the Caspian, drillers knew 
they need only reach the nearest 
Standard pipeline to receive a cer- 
tificate that was as good as gold. 
Foreign governments discovered 
what the vanquished refiners of 
Cleveland could have told them: 
there was no stopping John D.’s 
steam roller. Austria-Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Mexico built frantic tariff 
walls—Standard men climbed them. 
Sinaean mandarins, jogged by local 
vegetable-oil guilds, made the use of 
kerosene a capital offense—and their 
peasants secretly bartered rice and 
chickens for oil to light the lamps of 
China. 

The Standard was the largest and 
richest company anywhere in the 
world. Its undisputed commander 
was frugal John D. He knew his re- 
fineries down to the last. pipe and 
vat. No by-product escaped him— 
vaseline, chewing gum, paraffin, 
whatever—and if a political cam- 
paign was shaping up he was pre- 
pared to fuel the torchlights, even 
though, as in 1884, the first minority 
party to assemble was dedicated to 
putting him in jail. “Rockefeller,” 
said the converted Archbold, “‘al- 
ways sees a little farther than the 
rest of us—and then he sees around 
the corner.”’ Peering around the cor- 
ner in the late 1870's, he saw the 
dawning age of the internal-com- 
bustion engine and quietly pushed 
the development of gasoline and 
machine oils. When Gottlieb Daim- 
ler unlimbered his automobile on 
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March 4, 1887, the Delphian John D. 
was ready. The sequel astonished 
even him. Unhampered by income 
taxes, his fortune, which had been 
forty million dollars when he founded 
the Trust, had quintupled by 1896. 
Despite his increasing gifts it more 
than quadrupled again. There had 
been nothing like it since the Roths- 
childs swarmed out of Frankfort’s 
Ghetto the century before. “Who,” 
he wondered at the end of his life, 
“would ever have thought that it 
would grow to such a size?” 

It exacted its price. He had given 
birth to a leviathan, and now he be- 
came entangled in the afterbirth. 
Capitalists are considered conserva- 
tive today, but John D. was re- 
garded, and regarded himself, as a 
revolutionary, breaking up small 
business and substituting the cor- 
poration. Men who change the 
rubrics of society are rarely treated 
gently. From the day the South Im- 
provement Company story broke he 
faced mounting abuse from the 
press, which was outraged at the 
spectacle of a Close Communion 
Baptist accumulating mammon. An- 
drew Carnegie could sell steel to the 
Russians at one price and double it 
for the U. S. Navy. Men shrugged. 
Henry Ford kept his millions idle in 
banks, and people wanted to make 
him President. But John D., devoted 
to intelligent philanthropy, was 
ridiculed as “John the Baptist.”’ In 
the oil regions disgruntled producers 
cleaned old G.A.R. muskets and 
marched at night in secret organi- 
zations, preparing for retribution. 
When loafers stumbled they mut- 
tered, “Damn Rockefeller.” For 
children he replaced the bogeyman— 
“Rockefeller,” their mothers told 
them, “will get you if you don’t 
mind.” He was accused of fleecing 
his friends, of dynamiting rival re- 
fineries. “If a railroad blew up it was 
his fault,’ said H. L. Mencken, “‘and 
if a Federal judge was caught with 
the goods he was to blame.” 

Cranks hounded him. It was al- 
most worth his life to go to Cleve- 
land’s Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church. Each Sunday drunks, fa- 
natics and shrews who claimed to be 
victims of the Standard swarmed 
into the pews around him; once, 
after services, a fake nobleman with 
a grievance pursued him to a room 
where he hid, barricaded, until an 
attendant set him free. Those were 
the vigilantes. Formal justice was 
even worse. Beginning in 1878 he 
faced an unbroken series of court ac- 
tions and legislative investigations, 
most of them arising from his advan- 
tages with the railroads. He was for- 
ever being indicted on charges of 
conspiracy and extortion, or chased 
by state attorneys general with 
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subpoenas. Always furtive, he fought 
extradition and dodged the process 
servers while Standard underlings 
took the Fifth in court. When he 
himself was caged he would address 
the bar in benign tones and thank his 
tormentors before departing, having 
told them nothing. His lifelong rule 
was to let his actions speak for them- 
selves, to “expose as little surface as 
possible.” An associate of his later 
years remembers a poem he liked to 
quote: 


A wise old owl lived on an oak ; 

The more he saw the less he spoke ; 
The less he spoke the more he heard; 
Why can’t we be like that old bird? 


By 1890 the pattern of harassment 
was clear. In that year the Sherman 
Antitrust Act became law and the 
attorney general of Ohio, who had 
stumbled across John D.’s Trust 
agreement in a bookshop, an- 
nounced that it violated the charter 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio. The Trust still seemed safe— 
the New Jersey Holding Company 
Act rescued it before the bailiffs 
closed in—and Theodore Roosevelt, 
the only important politician to fear, 
was soon to be shelved as Vice 
President. But John D. had had 
about enough. He was approaching 
sixty and ready to spend some time 
with his family. Cettie Spelman 
Rockefeller was devoted to duty, but 
the frantic years that had followed 
their Niagara Falls honeymoon 
hadn’t been much fun for her. 
“Those were the days of worry,”’ she 
sighed to a friend. He had always 
managed to eke out hours for his 
son and daughters, but the crushing 
burdens of business had begun to 
affect his health. He wasn’t a man to 
forget things; health had been on his 
schedule. Summers he had exercised 
with horses. Winters he had had the 
side yard of his Manhattan home 
on Fifty-fourth street flooded and 
frozen, and there, not far from the 
Rockefeller Center skating rink of 
today, he had methodically circled 
the ice each morning, with skates 
clamped to his patent-leather boots, 
his silk hat jammed over his pate, 
and his frock coat sailing sedately 
behind. Nevertheless he had been in- 
creasingly troubled by dyspepsia, 
and now he was on a rigid diet. 

His doctor recommended rest. 
With customary efficiency John D. 
set about rebuilding his health. The 
Standard Oil Building at 26 Broad- 
way saw him less and less. He in- 
dulged his love for horses and took 
up golf, and though there was a 
curious transference into leisure 


hours of his passion for building— 
he had a perimeter of porches 
around one of his houses enelosed 





and then put a new belt of porches 
around that—it wasn’t a bad time 
for him. With his astonishing will he 
had decided the thing to do was to 
give up his life’s work, and that was 
that. Many years later his son and a 
grandson, Winthrop, visited him 
while he was recovering from a bout 
of pneumonia. They complimented 
him on his fine spirit. He beamed 
and replied that his illness had “‘re- 
ally been a blessing, for I have had 
an opportunity to think over all the 
wonderful things that have hap- 
pened in my life and to remember all 
the fine people I have known.” He 
faced his early semiretirement with 
the same fortitude, and everything 
was going along smoothly until an 
anarchist named Czolgosz pumped 
two slugs into Mark Hanna’s 
protégé McKinley. 

The assassination was a cruel 
blow to the Rockefeller family, be- 
cause it made Theodore Roosevelt 
President of the United States. The 
years that followed would have been 
rough enough without T. R.: John 
D.’s traducers were in full cry. The 
new President, however, gave the 
green light to the antitrust cru- 
saders, and set the tone for a decade 
in which John D. was virtually a 
fugitive. His largess, now in the hun- 
dreds of millions, went unhonored. 
One group of Congregationalists 
privately solicited a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from him for foreign 
missions. He gave it, and the 
most prominent Congregationalist 
preacher in the country scorned it as 
“tainted money.” He contributed 
thirty-two millions in a lump sum to 
his General Education Board. Heck- 
lers jeered at a “‘fifty-fifty split with 
the Lord.” He asked Congress to 
charter his hundred-million-dollar 
Rockefeller Foundation. Politicians 
secretly demanded sectional advan- 
tages, and when he refused to bribe 
them and acquired a charter through 
the New York Legislature instead, 
he was charged with attempting to 
influence the U. S. Supreme Court, 
then weighing the Trust’s fate. 

Roosevelt and John D. circled 
warily at first—John D. was a good 
Republican, and Hanna was still 
powerful. The President exploited 
anti-Rockefeller sentiment on the 
sly, drumming up support for his 
proposed Department of Commerce 
by circulating rumors that John D. 
was putting heat on senators to op- 
pose antitrust legislation. Then 
Hanna died. The gloves were off. 
T. R. attacked “malefactors of 
great wealth.” ““No amount of char- 
ities in spending such fortunes,” he 
said, “can compensate in any way 
for misconduct in acquiring them.” 
When John D. echoed Roosevelt’s 
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The Best Time for Camping 


by H. L. Davis 


An idyllic camping spot: 
Along the Gallatin 
River, near Bozeman, 
Montsana, in the 
northwestern thrust 

of the Rockies. 
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Outdoor life is tops in the fall, says this noted writer 


on nature, when mountains look their majestic best, streams glow like dark glass, 


and even emergencies can be faced with pleasure if you know how. 


@ In California a few months ago, a young man was telling 
me about a motor trip he and his wife had taken over a new 
road through the Cascade Mountains of Washington, all the 
way up from the Columbia River to the main highway run- 
ning west into Seattle, and about the public campgrounds 
that had been installed along it and how well equipped and 
comfortable they were. They were spaced out at exactly the 
right intervals, they were clean and pleasantly situated, and 
what with tables, benches, piped water, lavatories, fireplaces 
to cook on, garbage disposal and telephone service, and other 
vacationists dropping in of an evening for company, they 
left the road-weary wayfarer nothing to think out or bother 
about except to enjoy the scenery. Everything was all worked 
out, everything provided for and labeled and regulated so 
that it would have been impossible to run into any problems 
or difficulties. 

It sounded attractive. I had worked in that mountain 
country years before, putting in two summers at herding 
cattle on some grazing land in one of its national forests, and 
another on a Government survey. If time had permitted I 
would have liked nothing better than to follow the new road 
back through it, using all the new and well-equipped camp- 
grounds, obeying all the signs, and liking it all the more 
because everything had been so well provided for that no 
thinking was necessary anywhere. At my age, that would 
have been natural enough; every man reaches a point some- 
where in his life when tranquillity and uneventfulness seem 
more appealing than all the wild and raucous emergencies in 
nature. But it did strike me that the young man who was tell- 
ing about the new road had missed a part of his birthright in 
being left without any emergencies to face. 

Of course, he must have had to face some in the everyday 
business of making a living, but the emergencies a wild 
country can come up with are different: they are sharper, 
livelier, and pleasanter to remember even when they turn 
out, in retrospect, not to have amounted to much, after all. 
There was one fall when I was camped on a little creek in the 
Mount Adams country, herding a few dozen cattle on some 
logged-off land bordering what must be the line of the new 
road now, and, according to the road maps, not far from one 
of the well-equipped overnight camps the young man had 
told about, if not squarely on the site of one. In those days, 
of course, there were only horse trails, and supplies had to 
be brought up by:an elderly camp tender with a string of pack 
horses from one of the towns down on the river. 

He was supposed to show up regularly every two weeks, 
though he usually made a point of being a few days late to 
show his contempt for authority. A moderate amount of 
tardiness didn’t matter much, but finally, when it was well 


into fall and the grazing season was almost over, he stayed 
gone for a full ten days beyond his schedule. The food supply 
in camp got so low that I took to riding out on the trail 
toward town of an evening to watch for him and pick hazel- 
nuts, which, though more trouble to husk and crack than 
they were worth, were at least something to fill in with. Then, 
late one evening when I was about to start back to camp, he 
did pull in, dusty and haggard and on foot, with a breathiess 
and overelaborated story about having all his horses stam- 
peded by a bear jumping out at them from the big huckle- 
berry clearing at the edge of the timber, while he was at the 
creek getting himself a drink of water. I didn’t take much 
stock in it, never having heard of a bear showing itself when 
there was a man around, but there was no use arguing it with 
him. We walked back along the trail through dark second- 
growth fir and brown-yellow hazel thickets toward camp to 
rustle something for him to eat. The hazels ended at the top 
oi 1 long slope that reached down to the creek, and, looking 
down through the scattering of arrowwood and snowberry 
and yellowing tamarack, we saw that the camp had a visitor. 
A large black bear was standing at the cook table, trying to 
reach the sack of flour that was hung by a baling wire from 
a tree limb directly over his head. He was so deliberate and 
the light was so far gone that for a moment I thought it was 
a man. The camp tender took hold quicker. He grabbed the 
rifle from the saddle, muttered, ““By God, it’s him!” and 
threw down and shot. 

It was foolish to risk a shot in that light and at that dis- 
tance with a food shortage facing us, but it came out better 
than I had expected. He overshot the bear by several feet, 
and ripped the bottom completely out of the flour. sack and 
dumped our last few pounds of flour squarely on the bear’s 
head. It must have got clotted in his eyes, for he rubbed at 
them, dropped on all fours and rubbed again, and then 
lumbered blindly among the tent ropes, pulled the tent down 
on top of himself, and started wallowing and clawing it over 
toward the remains of the campfire. He was still hopelessly 
entangled and one corner of the tent was badly scorched and 
smoldering when we got down and finished him off. 

It was not much to feel triumphant about, with the camp 
stood on end, our flour wasted, and the tent half ruined: but 
we did feel triumphant, and lived uncomplainingly on bear 
meat and boiled cottonwood bark for the week that it took 
us to track down the pack horses and search out the places 
where they had rolled their packs off. The best part, thinking 
back, was that there was no desperate bedrock necessity 
about any of it. We couldn’t have starved, with sixty-odd 
head of company steers pasturing within walking distance of 
camp; or, if that had seemed like overdoing it, one of us 
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could have ridden the saddle horse 
back to town and drawn new supplies 
and a new pack string to bring them 
back on. Either way would have been 
allowable under the circumstances, but 
either would have been like running in 
some extra cards in the middle of a 
game to keep from losing. Getting the 
bear to fill in with was playing it with 
the cards that were on the table. We 


felt pleased with ourselves for it, and 
we had every right to be. 


The tent, though it was badly torn 


and chewed and scorched, turned out 
to be less of a loss than it had looked. 
Only half of it had taken any serious 
damage, and we split it down the middle 
and used the undamaged half as a lean- 
to. In some respects it was a more com- 
fortable shelter on chilly nights than 
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the whole tent had been. Keeping a 
closed tent warm in cold weather 
required a fire inside it, and the fire 
always set up a floor draft that kept 
everybody in it suffering from 
chronically cold feet, as any old- 
timer who ever went through a spell 
of winter weather in an Indian tepee 
would be able to testify. A lean-to 
was warmed by a fire from outside, 
and even with the temperature 
around zero, it could absorb enough 
heat from an evening’s campfire to 
make it uncomfortably warm for 
sleeping. For overhead warmth, a 
fire had to be kept going through 
the night, but a heavy backlog and 
a few knotty chunks took care of 
that easily enough. A big leaping 
blaze made more heat than was 
needed, and was hard to get to sleep 
by. A slow and steady smolder was 
always better. 


The best season for camping in 
the woods was—and still is—fall, 
when the first rains had laid the dust 
and ended the danger of forest fires, 
and there was enough frost at night 
to do away with flies and mosquitoes 
and make a fire and shelter mean 
something. There were always things 
to remember: once, at Bennett's 
Meadows on the flank of Mount 
Hood in Northern Oregon, a black 
bear sneaking across a big timber fall 
toward a flock of mountain quail 
feeding on some wild cherries that 
grew up from among the tangle of 
dead logs and, at the last minute, 
having a log tip under him and 
dump him ten feet down into the 
mass of thornbushes and dead tree 
limbs underneath. Once, in the 
Sawtooth Mountain country of 
Central Idaho, a couple of startled 
elk slamming full tilt into a quaking 
asp thicket bordering a little creek, 
and knocking down a great shower 
of restless pale-gold aspen leaves 
that settled into the water with a 
rustling sound like snow sliding off 
a roof; and, in the silence that fol- 
lowed, a six-inch trout lifting itself 
clear out of the creek and standing 
for a couple of seconds with only its 
tail touching the surface, straining 
after a dead spider dangling from a 
twig an inch beyond its reach. And 
again, there was the winter on the 
upper White Salmon River in Cen- 
tral Washington when the snow that 
usually came toward the end of Oc- 
tober held off all through November 
and most of December. The snow- 
shoe rabbits, going by the calendar 
instead of the weather, changed their 
coats from brown to white as usual, 
and went hopping around among 
dark firs and naked undergrowth 
looking as conspicuous as if they 
had worn headlights. They seemed 
completely unaware that the sea- 
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son’s freakishness had made their 
protective coloration useless, and 
at some suspicious noise would 
squat down motionless against a 
bank of dark fir needles as trustingly 
as if it had been the flank of a snow- 
field on Mount Adams, twenty-odd 
miles away. Sometimes, watching all 
the white splotches moving through 
the openings in the timber as far as 
the eye could reach, it was hard to 
believe that there could be that 
many snowshoe rabbits in the 
country, or in the world. 

Of course, more emergencies can 
come up in late-season camping than 
during the summer; or at least, the 
ones that do come up are likely to be 
more serious. Having some irrespon- 
sible member of the family lost in 
the woods in July or August need 
not be any reason for immediate un- 
easiness: the trails are all open and 
marked, there are other campers 
scattered around the area, the For- 
est Service telephones reach every- 
where, and even if the searching 
parties have trouble picking up the 
right set of tracks, a few nights in the 
open at that season shouldn’t hurt 
anybody. That has all changed by 
mid-October: back trails fallen int« 
disuse and blotted out with dead 
leaves and drift, the constant possi- 
bility of all tracks being rained out 
or snowed under or blown over by 
a passing windstorm, nights too 
bitter and threatening for anybody 
to lie out in without food or shelter. 
If a man has to get himself lost in 
the woods, late fall is one of the 
poorest possible seasons to pick. 

Getting lost can be avoided, of 
course, by a little more care and 
attentiveness than a lot of people are 
capable of, but there are some 
hazards of a mountain autumn that 
nothing will help except luck. Once 
in mid-October | stood out a three- 
day hurricane in a cattle camp on 
the edge of a big pine forest north of 
Trout Lake in Central Washington, 
peeking most of the time through a 
half-inch crack in the tent flap at the 
wind tearing forty-foot boughs from 
the pines and sending them screech- 
ing and flapping through the air in 
what looked like a deliberate and 
sustained attempt to wipe the camp 
and everything in it out of existence. 
The camp came through undam- 
aged—tents stretched perfectly tight 
and pegged down solidly all around 
the bottom will stand a harder wind 
than some houses—but the feeling of 
complete helplessness while the pine 
branches were sailing at us was a 
strain. When it was over we had to 
spend close to a week cutting our 
fourteen miles of horse trail clear of 
trees that had blown down across it 
before we could even reach the 
wagon road to town. There was an 
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afternoon in another October, hurry- 
ing in from a surveying trip in the 
Blue Mountains of Northeastern 
Oregon, when the pack horse carry- 
ing our notes and records lost his 
footing on a slippery section of trail, 
slid eighty feet down into a creek 
canyon, and wound up underneath a 
log jam at the bottom. We worked 
most of the night with a snowstorm 
whipping at us to saw an opening in 
the logs big enough for him to get 
out. He didn’t want to leave when 
it was done, preferring the shelter 
underneath to the weather outside, 
and we had to haul him out by main 
strength, a couple of inches at a 
yank. Getting him back up to the 
trail through the snow in the dark 
was no picnic either. The question 
whether to take pack horses on a 
camping trip is one that can never 
be completely settled, one way or 
the other. They can keep going in 
country where the best four-wheel- 
drive truck would be helpless; but 
they have to be grazed, watered and 
watched against straying, fighting, 
stampeding and running away, so 
that half the time it is open to 
debate whether they are not more 
trouble than they are worth. It de- 
pends on what one gets out of the 
trip, probably. If it turns out to have 
been worth taking, the horses are 
not enough to spoil it. Emergencies 
are bound to come up, and getting 
the best of all of them would be 
like watching a horse race with the 
results posted at the start, or fighting 
a war with beanbags tied to sticks. 
One has to risk losing for winning 
to mean anything. 

Most of the new wrinkles in ac- 
cessories and equipment nowadays 
are designed to make camping easy 
and pleasant and attractive in al- 
most any degree one could want. 
They all work, but all seem to be 
saddled with drawbacks to offset 
their advantages. A modern house- 
trailer, complete with such things as 
air-conditioning, gas, electricity, and 
refrigerator and freezer units, is 
the way to do it in style, but it is 
cumbersome and risky to handle on 
unimproved back-country roads, 
useless On narrow mountain grades 
and sharp-angled switchbacks, and 
generally so limited in its range that 
one pays for its luxury by missing 
most things about a wild country 
that are worth seeing. A small pickup 
truck equipped with a light um- 
brella tent and gasoline stove and 
portable icebox will take in far more 
scenery, but even a four-wheel drive 
needs some kind of road to run on, 
and it is as true now as always that 
the best part of a wild country be- 
gins where the roads end. 

The small pontoon airplane is an- 
other camping convenience that has 


come into use in some places in the 
past dozen or so years, to carry fishing 
parties to various mountain lakes and 
streams that are hard to reach over- 
land. It is efficient and timesaving, but 
at least half the fun of catching fish is 
in the feeling of having worked for 
them; and sacrificing that to efficiency 
in transportation has always struck me. 
as a little too much like the sportsmen 


of the 1870’s amusing themselves by 
shooting buffalo from the back plat- 
form of a Pullman car. The gain and 
the loss may come out even, but | 
doubt it. 


I am inclined to think, looking back 
over a good many years spent at it, 
that though a large part of the good 
one derives from camping is in tri- 


umphing over its incidental emergen- 
cies, an even larger part is in the emer- 
gencies themselves, win or lose. No 
camping trip lingers in my memory 
more pleasantly than one I went on with 
my parents and step-grandfather in 
Southern Oregon when I was ten, fol- 
lowing the Coast Fork of the Willa- 
mette River along an old stage road that 
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gold...in the saucy song of a stream that skips near by. 

Come closer—where purpled valleys and mirrored lakes 
meet pine and spruce that sweep up to snow-crested peaks, 
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Within a few weeks you'll be able to board a 
luxurious Boeing 707. Your first flight in this jet- 
age airliner will be one of the travel highlights of 
your life. You'll cruise serenely through high, 
weatherless skies, so completely free from vibration 
you'll be able to stand a half-dollar on edge. 

The 707 cabin, the most spacious aloft, will be 


so quiet you will be able to hear the ticking of a 
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coin, the watch and the flower... 


watch. The flower you bought when you left will be 
fresh when you arrive, for the 600-mile-an-hour 
Boeing jet will carry you across a continent or an 
ocean in half the time required by a conventional 
airliner. Flight in the 707, even veteran airline trav- 
elers will find, is new and exciting—and secure. 
This superb luxury liner is by Boeing, the most ex- 


perienced builder of multi-jet aircraft in the world. 
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reached far on up into the Cascade 
Mountains toa string of sheep camps 
near the summit. We had borrowed a 
spring wagon and horses from one of 
the neighbors, with the understand- 
ing that my step-grandfather was to 
help us unload and pitch camp and 
stay with us a day, and then take it 
back where it belonged. He was to 
bring it back again for us at the end 
of three weeks. We planned on pick- 
ing wild blackberries to fill in the 
time, and most of the space in the 
wagon was taken up by a big preserv- 
ing kettle and boxes of fruit jars to 
put them up in. We had come out 
short of provisions, intending to 
stock up with essentials at a small 
crossroads store where the old stage 
road struck up into the mountains, 
and to fill in with game from the 
country around camp. Other people 
had done it without any difficulties. 
The difficulties, it appeared, had all 
been left to accumulate for us. 

The first one was the crossroads 
store. It was padlocked and empty, 
and a snappish old graybeard who 
ran the blacksmith shop next door 
said it had closed down because the 
sheep camp supply season was al- 
most over, and the proprietor didn’t 
like to lower himself by selling 
things to ordinary people. Having 
got that lefthanded dig on the rec- 
ord, he inquired where we were go- 
ing and what for. My father told 
him, and mentioned deer hunting. 
The graybeard said there was noth- 
ing up Little River worth going there 
for, deer hunting or anything else. 
My father looked uneasy at that. 
He didn’t hunt much because a 
childhood lameness made it hard for 
him to get through the woods; but he 
was one of the best rifle shots in the 
country, barred from all the rural 
turkey shoots because he used up 
turkeys faster than they could be 
brought in, and we had counted on 
him for a deer at least. We turned up 
Little River along the old road 
bulging with tree roots and cush- 
ioned deep with fir needles, watching 
the woods on both sides for some 
sign that might indicate the old 
blacksmith was mistaken, but there 
was nothing except chipmunks and 
a few little pine squirrels. The river 
was good-sized for the mountains, 
ten or twelve yards across, full of 
black-and-silver rapids tumbling 
down a rock-littered gorge twenty 
feet below the road. The forest on 
both sides could have stood for a 
model specimen of Northwestern 
deep woods at their best—big first- 
growth Douglas firs spaced out 
from twenty to thirty yards apart, 
with the ground between them filled 
in with elder, mountain ash, willow, 


sweet balm, wild lilac, madrofa, 





salal, and big-leaved thimbleberry. 
It was beautiful country, with little 
springs alongside the road and black 
haw and wild raspberry dangling 
ripe fruit into it, but it wouldn’t be 
easy to sight game in, if the black- 
smith’s rundown of the prospects 
turned out to be mistaken. If signs 
meant anything, he hadn’t told us 
anything that wasn’t the strict 
copper-riveted truth. 

The camping place was a small 
clearing cut out of the undergrowth 
and enclosed in a rectangle of big 
fir logs, with a spring coming out of 
the ground close to the road and a 
view of some white-water rapids in 
the river across it. There was a small 
pole corral a couple of hundred 
yards farther on, and my step- 
grandfather took the horses up to 
it for the night and then came back 
to help with the unpacking before 
it got dark. An elderly homesteader 
with a G.A.R. button in his coat 
came down the road driving a cow 
on foot as they finished stretching 
the tent, and my father asked him 
about the old blacksmith’s report on 
the hunting. The homesteader was 
milder about it, but no more en- 
couraging. There might be some 
game, he thought, but a party of 
hunters three or four miles on up the 
road had been banging away at 
everything in sight all week, and 
they had probably scared most of it 
into cover or else out of the country. 
My step-grandfather asked about 
the fishing in the river, and the home- 
steader said there wasn’t any. He 
had seen parties of anglers try it 
dozens of times, some with im- 
ported equipment worth thousands 
of dollars, and none of them had 
ever caught so much as a minnow. 
He thought it might be because of 
some sulphur springs that emptied 
into the river a few miles on up- 
stream. Whatever it there 
weren’t any fish. 

He went on his way, and while 
my father and step-grandfather were 
discussing what to do, our first 
break of luck happened. Somebody 
in town had lent my father a shot- 
gun for the trip, and in unpacking 
he had laid it across one of the en- 
closure logs with the muzzle pointed 
ata salal thicket a couple of hundred 
feet up the road. It was the first 
hammerless gun I had ever had a 
chance at, and while they talked | 
began furtively experimenting with 
the trigger pull, and let off both 
barrels. There was a nerve-rattling 
boom, a patter of shot on leaves, 
and a jingling and whir of wings as a 
covey of blue grouse flew up from 
the salal and lit in a big fir tree a 
dozen or so yards farther on. 

A blue grouse against a back- 
ground of fir boughs is one of the 


was, 





hardest objects in nature to see, even 
in broad daylight, but my father had a 
system for it. He watched for a white 
spot at the base of the grouse’s throat, 
which moved and showed up clearly 
against the tree foliage. It was not 
much to shoot at, being about half the 
size of a pip on a playing card, but 
there was grouse on all sides of it, so it 
didn’t have to be hit dead center. He 


shot three times before the covey got 
alarmed and flew away, and we came 
back with three grouse, each the size 
of a full-grown hen. They were enough 
to keep us going for at least two days; 
more important, they were game, 
and two supposed authorities had as- 
sured us that we would find no game 
in the country. 
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The new Peugeot ‘403’ is an 
economy car—with room! 

It has ample leg space in 
front and rear seats for 
a family of five or six. 
And the Peugeot 
_ has leatherette 
: seats with 
Ve foam rubber 
padding. lhe 
; 4. cylinder 
‘we —s engine has 
a very lively pick-up, 
gives 30 miles per gallon and 
delivers a top speed of over 
80 mph. Price? Only $2175 
and it includes all this: sliding 
sun-roof, windshield washers, 
whitewall or Michelin” X” 
tires, economy 4th gear, heater- 


defroster, dashboard clock 


: and reclining ‘sleep-on”’ seats. 
cA —— See and drive a Peugeot soon. 
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And so it was arranged for a 
blond boy to materialize the next 
day. “‘Hi!’’ He drove Ursula to a 
movie, drove her from the movie to 
a pizza place, told her who was his 
favorite shortstop, and, just before 
bidding her good night in his car, 
pushed his mouth against hers with 
scrupulous ferocity. “Seeya.”’ That 
was the midnight of her initiation. 
On the morrow Ursula and the 
blond boy joined The Crowd as 
Ussy and Whitey. 

Of course, Ussy still had a num- 
ber of basic things to learn about 
her new life. One was that her prize 
garment, the blue jeans, required 
fading, shrinking, a precisely meas- 
ured turning up at the cuffs and a 
comb the color of her date’s car 
siuck into those cuffs, before they 
could decently be worn. Ursula 
thought she had understood the 
metaphysics of blue jeans when, 
overnight, the turned-up cuffs be- 
came ridiculous, the comb a howl. 
Now jeans had to be worn straight, 
with a patch from her date’s school 
pennant just north of the left but- 
tock. Ussy wondered why the sud- 
den revolution? 

“Don’t you want to be hip?” 
Joanie asked back. 

By research into Crowdspeak, 
Ussy established “hip” meant being 
“with it,” and if you weren’t “with 
it,” how could you “have a ball’? 


Now, nobody could explain just 
precisely what a “ball” was. This 
much seemed clear: Ussy could 
never “have a ball” by herself. Not 
only Whitey but everybody had to 
be in on it, in the same way, intoning 
a common refrain. One week a 
dance party was a Platter Panic 
where The Crowd danced the cha- 
cha-cha, the following week a be- 
bop brawl, and after that a blast of 
rock-’n’-roll. Everybody flipped over 
what was momentarily the Crazy 
Mixed-Up End, or over what was at 
least The Most. To lag behind was 
to be Square or, even worse, to be 
Quaint, which meant to be So 
Square as to Have Corners. Angu- 
lar offenders were asked a chill, 
devastating question, ‘““What planet 
are you from?” or were told to 
“have a good life,” which was hip 
Crowdspeak for “‘get lost.” 

The Crowd, Ussy discovered, 
dedicated itself to a studious pursuit 
of fun interrupted by silly spasms of 
school. But despite the Cokes, the 
cars, the glad talk, The Crowd was 
not, at bottom, merry. Its saints— 
James Dean, Marlon Brando, Elvis 
Presley—had something morose 
about them. One was a dead movie 
star. The second, another actor, suf- 
fered from a moody speech defect. 
The third was a singer who seemed 
marvelously desperate. 

Meanwhile, though, Ussy mas- 
tered the smallest finesses of Crowd 
life. She learned that dog biscuits 
must be given to kids celebrating 
their fourteenth birthdays, but lem- 
ons to those who were fifteen; that 
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the guy confirms the steadiness of 
his date by painting his car wheels 
the color of his girl’s eyes (one day 
Whitey drove up with hazel hub- 
caps); and that his girl reciprocates 
by writing him a note with the word 
HOLLAND on the envelope (Hope 
Our Love Lasts and Never Dies). 
Ussy refused to go that far, though, 
and Whitey vanished, offended. He 
was replaced, on the instant, by a 
boy named Bernie, his car, his pizza 
and his good-night kiss, and nobody 
knew the difference. 

In the end Ussy did make a couple 
of important mistakes. Once, re- 
membering the long walks she used 
to take in the foothills near Zurich, 
she suggested a hike. The Crowd 
stared at her, uncomprehending. 

“You know, explore the country- 
side,” she explained. 

“Oh, you mean everybody drive 
out to a roadhouse!”’ Joanie said, 
relieved. 

Ussy tried to make herself clear, 
but Joanie stared at her suspiciously. 

Another time, on a crisp, skatey 
day, she thought it might be nice to 
go out to the rink, but she was alone 
in the house. So she invited Mrs. 
White to join her. Mrs. White was 
flabbergasted and acted as though 
she constantly had to pinch herself. 
(She took Ussy in a taxi: adults, 
being non-Crowd, weren’t usually 
privileged to cars.) She asked a 
thousand questions about Joanie 
and what was The Most these days, 
and about all the things in the 
movies, in TV, in the social world 
that were currently cool. Mrs. White 
soaked up Ursula’s words greedily. 
At the end of the outing she showed 
not only piety toward her child but 
also, quite unexpectedly, pity. 

“Joanie’s holding up very well, 
isn’t she?” Mrs. White said. 

“Joanie’s with it, all right!’ Ussy 
was surprised at her own voice. 

“Oh, she doesn’t let it get her 
down.” Mrs. White breathed the 
kind of envious sigh that Joanie 
made when she read the movie-fan 
magazines. ““Nowadays adolescence 
is so difficult... .” 

Ussy had no time to digest this 
statement. The following day her 
date showed up with a girl named 
Cindy. Nobody gave Ussy a glance. 
She had publicly associated with an 
adult. How quaint can you get? 
asked The Crowd, and invited her to 
have a good life. She became an out- 
cast. She had to drink her Coke 
alone. Once more she was Ursula, 
and, since there was no choice, the 
Whites soon shipped her back to 
Switzerland. 

After she returned home, and 
could commune with her experience, 
Ursula realized that for a few dizzy 
weeks she had been a teen-ager: a 
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superb, glamorously diseased ani- 
mal that flourishes mostly in Amer- 
ica. Her two mother tongues, 
French and German, did not have a 
name for the species. In Switzerland 
she relapsed into being merely a 
young girl. Along with a loss of 
stature went a loss of income. In- 
stead of getting a twelve-dollar al- 
lowance every Friday, she received 
three Swiss francs, or seventy-five 
cents, a week. True, there was much 
less opportunity to display the 
wealth of her American caste—no 
teen pleasure pavilions like soda 
fountains and ice-cream parlors. In 
the cafés you were given a dirty look 
if you so much as spoon-tinkled 
Purple People Eater against a teacup. 
All the cars were confiscated by 
parents. 

In the morning Ursula had to take 
the trolley car to school again, and 
was forced to mix with grownups 
as well as small children in a physi- 
cal proximity to which she had be- 
come quite unaccustomed. At lunch 
she must return home if she wanted 
to eat. It was strange to take a day- 
time meal with her parents instead 
of seeing them only at night as 
slumped-over heaps before the tele- 
vision set. Ursula, by the way, had 
to grant her Old People a surprising 
charm and vivacity, after the servili- 
ties she had observed in America. 
She found she could joke with her 
mother, and that her father was 
downright flirtable. She was sure 
The Crowd would have fainted en 
bloc if they had seen her big brother 
Bertram clinging to his mother’s 
waist on the back seat of the ma- 
ternal motor scooter, before being 
dropped off at the university; or if 
they had seen her at the New Year’s 
Eve ball given by her parents, prac- 
tically petting with her father’s 
colleagues. 

After lunch Ursula resumed 
school, laboring till after five o’clock 
under teachers insufferable to the 
point of demanding homework. 
And after that was done, it was she 
who felt tired, her parents who went 
out to cafés. A topsy-turvy world! 

Ursula was reduced, during her 
off-hours, to makeshift fun like 
reading books (square books with 
hardly any pictures in them), mu- 
seums (museums!) which she could 
enter free with a school pass. and 
orchestras and theaters that gave 
special student performances for the 
price of a chocolate malted. 

There was no Crowd. She had a 
number of friends, and with differ- 
ent friends she did different things. 
Since her school, like most, wasn’t 
co-ed, her company consisted of 
girls, but even those getting on to 
sixteen didn’t panic over Saturday 
night. They could walk down Zu- 
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rich’s rich Bahnhofstrasse on a week- 
end evening with scarcely a date 
among them—and yet not feel like 
spinsters. They went to an espresso 
bar where youths buzzed alertly and 
the aroma of café capuccino min- 
gled with the tang of admiring 
glances. Then the girl friends walked 
home again, silent and dreamy, full 
of marvelous inferences. 

Ursula had a more concrete satis- 
faction on Friday afternoons at 
dancing school. Actually it was quite 
a square affair. A mildewed Italian 
prima donna taught the fox trot and 
the waltz; rarely a rumba. Yet Ursula 
shad to entrust herself to the arms— 
and often to the cheeks and knees as 
well—of young men. What was 
smuggled into these scholarly co- 
operations by way of pressure, smile 
and blush, and how they were oc- 
casionally followed up in thé dan- 
sants that tinkle and murmur along 
the shores of Lake Zurich—all that 
left a renewed impress on Ursula’s 
bosom, which she released after a 
while from the tight chic of its trans- 
atlantic support. As a Yankee teen- 
ager she had been in ceaseless surface 
agitation with the other sex, yet even 
the more intimate moments had 
been subject to the rigid choreogra- 
phy of The Crowd. Here in stodgy 
Switzerland, where Ursula would go 
supperless if she came home after 
nine o'clock, and where all the roofs 
of the city would fall in if she went 
out afterward, here romance sur- 
vived in a conspiratorial mist, and 
fed on individual initiative, and 
throve—sometimes lustily—on im- 
pulse and accident. Here romance 
was really less virginal than in 
suburban New York. 

After a while Ursula had to admit 
a similarly bizarre truth about her 
leisure time. Because there was less 
of it, it was less of a feverish prob- 
lem. It didn’t have to be confronted 
in the full battle dress of make-up; 
nor did it require the defensive 
sophistication of the cigarette; nor 
did the Swiss Crowd organize it to 
death. It was literally time which was 
hers alone. Finally Ursula relapsed 
beyond the point of no return: she 
disbanded her pony tail. 

If my story concerned itself only 
with Ursula and her personal quest 
for happiness, | could end it right 
now, at the moment she smiles at 
her dirndled self in the mirror. But 
more is involved here—power poli- 
tics, to be precise, and on a global 
scale. The Crowd, you see, is about 
to conquer the world. It has already 
seized the United States by a quiet 
coup d’ctat. The small American 
child is beginning to hold a patri- 
archal sway over his family; the 
teen-ager, as the oldest, strongest 
child, dominates the entire country. 





There is infallible dollars-and-cents 
proof, for his profits have snow- 
balled more rapidly than those of 
any other group in the land, includ- 
ing oil-rich Texans. A dozen years 
ago the teen-ager seldom made 
more than a dollar a week; today his 
weekly revenue, from jobs and al- 
lowances, has been estimated in ex- 
cess of fifteen dollars. This, of course, 
is all net cash, tax free, over and 
above the indispensable luxuries of 
life his family lays at his feet. 

The Crowd has a staggering 
amount of funds for marginal ex- 
penditures. On records alone, The 
Crowd splurges $150,000,000 a 
year. It accounts for 70 per cent of 
single-disc sales and buys more 
than’ half of all small radios sold. 
Over 600,000,000 snapshots are 
made of, for and by The Crowd in a 
year, and in twelve months it buys 
2,500,000 gallons of gas, and uses 
untold millions of gallons paid for 
by its parents. The Crowd has also 
begun to acquire cars by the as- 
sembly line—though here, like all 
ruling cliques, it often uses a front— 
in this case the parents. A recent 
study shows that families with.teen- 
agers purchase more cars than any 
other group. 

The soft-drink, chewing-gum and 
candy industries have become mainly 
caterers to Crowd whims. A teen- 
age market-research bureau, which 
started from nothing in 1947, today 
spends nearly half a million dollars 
a year for clients in a frantic attempt 
to find out which shade Joanie con- 
siders cool for her handbag, and 
what makes a root beer hip for Ed- 
die. The Crowd is swamping the 
image America has of itself. Its blue- 
jean uniform has come to embody 
the national concept of the casual 
and the smart. 

In the case of show business the 
teener has usurped the public. He 
appoints and dismisses heroes. The 
Crowd’s TV preferences frequently 
start band wagons, frighten spon- 
sors, topple Trendex ratings. Movie 
venerables like Clark Gable, Rob- 
ert Taylor and Gary Cooper are 
still prerevolutionary stars, chosen 
by adults. Marlon Brando, Elvis 
Presley, Jimmy Dean, Tony Perkins 
and most other gods of the 1950’s 
were slapped into the pantheon by 
The Crowd. Not only are they 
teener-made but they all owe their 
initial success to deifying the teen- 
ager as a fascinating monster fit to 
be universally watched, worried 
over, worshiped. 

Things used to be quite different, 
only fifteen years ago under the 
ancien régime of the adult. Then The 
Crowd had not yet coalesced into a 


In the days of Andy Hardy and Henry 
Aldrich he delivered newspapers like 
a good boy. He got in and out of 
little scrapes, and his voice broke 
funny when he asked somebody’s sis 
for a date. Today the teen-ager glowers 
from television set and movie screen 
like a troubled giant. There’s nothing 
amusing, petty or sweet about him 
any longer. His black leather jacket 


glints, the roar of his motorbike rattles 
windowpanes from coast to coast, and 
the depth, the power, the romance of 
his maladjustment draws sniffles to 
matrons’ noses and goose-pimples the 
Chiclet in Joanie’s mouth. 

He has become dangerous and some- 
what sublime. For what is the late James 
Dean, in the blue-jean imagination, 
but a rock-’n’-roll Roland from whose 


horn floats not a medieval cry but a 
few last, tragic riffs? At the same time 
the teen radiates the posh gloom of an 
élite gone bad. During the 1930's the 
gangster was the hero. Today we sing 
the juvenile delinquent. 

The teen-ager, no less than the hood, 
has become an outlet for the rest of 
us. The hood kicks 
the groin, and we view the event 


our ethics in 





Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
a guitar will set the dancing mood 


The end of a perfect day! You have walked and 
talked ... played games on deck.. 
mealtime adventures with a sea-sharpened appetite. 
You have lazed and napped . .. roamed the enchant- 
ing byways and highways of this gay Cunard city 


. approached 





afloat... and discovered that crossing the Atlantic is 
a glorious vacation in itself. Now on this starlit night 
..- 1500 miles at sea... you wait for the chord that 
will start the dance. At this moment you know for 


sure—there’s no place in the world you'd rather be 
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militant class. The teen-ager was a 
healthy, if slightly comic, character. 
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from the safe timidity of the theater 
seat, tingling with entertainment 
and indignation. The hood lives un- 
der a terrible moral freedom—but 
one, mind you, which he has chosen. 
The teen-ager has it thrust on him. 
Whether he wants it or not, he is the 
one remaining agent without re- 
straint. 

It’s still all right for younger 
children to obey their parents. As 
for those beyond Crowd age, they 
scuttle down the marriage aisle as 
soon as they’ve passed twenty, sub- 
siding as quickly as possibie into 
supermarkets and P.T.A. meetings, 
into bridge clubs and brotherhood 
lodges, into all the other sacred 
groves of setiled-down-dom. Ro- 
mance, adventure, eccentricity have 
been abdicated to the teener. Grown- 
ups are willing to be shocked by his 
excesses, to form symposia on what’s 
wrong with him, to be fascinated by 
Crowd quirks, outraged by its 
crazes ... but they will not partici- 
pate, let alone lead. They’re beyond 
all that, thank God, and further- 
more they’ve got to do the dishes. 

So our teen-ager woke up in the 
mid 1950’s to find that he owned the 
country. There’s no boss to bother 
him, no old-fashioned father to fear. 
Any teacher who dares to check him 
is looking for trouble. As for the 
bond of love—well, what modern 
mother dares encumber a budding 
quarterback or high-school belle 
with such sentimentalities? 

Alas, heavy lies the head that 
wears a crown. It’s always tough to 
rule, but to wear the purple at fif- 
teen comes especially hard; and it’s 
harder still to be royal simply be- 
cause you are fifteen, to be anointed 
by the very greenness of your youth, 
to have neither ancestor nor prece- 
dent to guide you (parents being, by 
definition, vassals); to find yourself 
abruptly king of the block, full of 
nothing but money, power and pim- 
ples. 

The only persons this monarch 
can hang around with are his fellow 
sovereigns at the soda fountain. One 
takes refuge in the other, which is 
how The Crowd is born. The Crowd 
lives by the fads which are its proto- 
col, its code, its standards. They’re 
pretty nervous values, with a pitiable 
life expectancy, but they glitter while 
they last, and from them Joanie bor- 
rows a manner of living—something 
she can get nowhere else. As long as 
she is “with it’’ (whatever that hap- 
pens to be till next Monday), the 
crested motto of The Crowd is satis- 
fied: “Have a ball, kid.” And if 
compulsory oodles of fun can’t melt 
Joanie’s loneliness, they can disguise 
it brightly. 

Unless an observer comes too 
close, then, The Crowd appears to 
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radiate nothing but grade-A fun. Its 
dash seems magic when viewed by 
teen-age contemporaries overseas. 
They, too, would like to be powerful 
and problematical. But it isn’t easy. 
The more moneyed young, as we’ve 
seen in Ursula’s case, have their 
hands full with schools which force 
them to be students and parents who 
demand that they be sons and 
daughters. 

The working-class youth—and 
here is a switch—works. In re- 
gions like southern Italy the per- 
centage of employment actually is 
higher in the fourteen-to-eighteen 
age group than in the entire work- 
ing population. If you are a laun- 
dress at fifteen or a fisherman at 
sixtcen, there’s little time in which 
to have glorious neuroses. 

Thus it takes a special effort to 
become a teen-ager in the Old World, 
and so far only special coteries have 
been able to achieve the status. Eng- 
land, for example, has a candidate 
Crowd in the Teddy Boys. Teddy 
is a British diminutive for Edward, 
and Edwardian are the Teddys’ tight 
long jackets, the waistcoats, the 
duck-tail haircuts and the drainpipe 
trousers. With this panoply I’ve seen 
them defy the day near the snack 
bars of London’s East End, their 
favorite habitat. Toward evening 
they jaunt westward, flirting with 
delinquency but often disdaining it. 
They meet the Teddy Girls—tight 
skirts, short haircuts, pale lipstick— 
at ducky joints like the Astoria Ball 
Room on Charing Cross Road. The 
band starts jazzing up an old music- 
hall tune, and everybody proceeds 
to flip in a manner half Cockney, 
half Presley. 

In France the teen-ager is begin- 
ning to piece himself together from 
diverse antecedents. During and 
immediately after the war there were 
the J-Trois (from the ration-book 
classification “JJJ” for the thirteen- 
eighteen age group), a zoot-suity 
mixture of hooligans and Resistance 
boys. Some merged with Existential- 
ist gangs—that is, youth took up an 
adult trend, in contrast to the United 
States, where few things have a 
chance to become anything if they’re 
older than Ivy League. Now the 
disciples of Jean-Paul Sartre have 
been absorbed by the craving for a 
hot sax that has turned St.-Germain- 
des-Prés into one big jazz cave. The 
end result is less a teen type than a 
classically Bohemian ferment of 
faincants and flineurs sloughing in 
avant-garde style on the sidewalk * 
terraces of the Boul’ Mich’. They 
laugh at tourists, despise Francoise 
Sagan, discuss ideas, often very gen- 
uine ones, strum “cool” guitars in 
little restaurants for littler tips, and 
dress as though each day were 











Mardi Gras. I remember a bunch of 
them—in beards, bangs, sandals, 
Levis, flaming scarves and shawls— 
dancing in a conga line past my café 
table, chanting an obscene jingle. 

In England and France the teen- 
ager usually preserves some native 
note. But in Germany he wants to 
become as pseudo-American as pos- 
sible. 

Here he goes by the name of 
Halbstarker (“‘half-strong one’’). His 
lady love is, naturally, a Halb- 
schwache (‘‘half-weak one’’). He 
sports a black leather jacket that is 
black and leathery and more virile 
than Marlon Brando’s, he can rattle 
off the size and description of 
James Dean’s tombstone, and he 
lives, probably breeds, on motorcy- 
cles. In order to remain distinctive in 
a country of motorbikes, he tampers 
with the exhaust valves till his ve- 
hicle becomes a self-propelled thun- 
derstorm. A recent study showed 
that during a nocturnal 100-mile 
journey, a single Halbstarker mo- 
torbike was likely to disturb the 
sleep of a million German burgh- 
ers—a figure the riders accepted 
with pride. 

The flusher Halbstarken like to 
congregate in a chain of cellar res- 
taurants called ‘““Tabu.” Last year 
at the Munich Tabu I attended a 
talent contest in which nine of the 
fourteen entries, dressed in leather 
jackets and Bavarian leather shorts, 
bayed out a number that was identi- 
fied each time as Mampo Wock (sic). 
The evening ended with a ditty in 
which everyone joined at the top 
of his lungs: “Rock und Roll— 
Jawohl!” 

Halbstarken flourish in Austria, 
too, but there they have a problem. 
Their Elvis Presley sideburns are 
similar to the growths Emperor 
Franz Joseph encouraged on his 
cheeks, and which his mourners ex- 
hibit to this day. Austrian Halb- 
starken, therefore, are often in the 
embarrassing position of being mis- 
taken for monarchist demonstrators. 
Furthermore, the Halbstarker ethos— 
to do nothing all day long—is also a 
profound and graceful leitmotif in 
the life of many mature Austrians. 
The latter pursue their philosophy 
seated in a coffeehouse, while the 
Halbstarken prefer to do nothing 
standing on their feet in the Vienna 
espresso bars. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Halb- 
starken have appeared as pasekova 
(“‘the belts”’), a name which refers to 
the shiny buckles they wear. Polish 
brethren of the tribe are the “‘bi- 
kinis.”’ Estonia has its dzonnis(“John- 
nies) and Red China its affis, which 
stands for “‘flying-hair youth.” 

In Moscow, too, advance units of 
The Crowd have popped up. They 


are called stilyagi—‘the stylish” — 
because of their loud-checked padded 
jackets, their Tarzan haircuts, their 
shoes an elegant size too large. The 
stilyagi, complains Komsomolskaia 
(youth) Pravda, are entirely callous 
toward tractors. It pleases them to 
parade up and down Moscow’s 
Gorki Street, which they have the 
capitalist nerve to call Brodvei. The 
“Cocktail Hall” on Brodvei was 
turned into an ice-cream parlor to 
rehabilitate the teen-agers. Appar- 
ently that did little good, according 
to Komsomolskaia Pravda. The stil- 
yagi still soil Socialist lips on West- 
ern tunes, and—can you imagine ?— 
the latest rage is for Ivan to call him- 
self “John,” and Boris, “Bob.” It 
is rumored that Ivan the Terrible 
is secretly known as John the 
Square. 

All European designations for 
The Crowd are rather backhanded, 
if you compare them with the spright- 
liness and radiance of the American 
“teen-ager.” In fact, the Haib- 
starker’s relationship to Joanie is the 
relationship of any suppressed and 
libeled minority to the country 
where it enjoys the fullness of power. 
On the older side of the Atlantic, 
youth is still the awkward age, 
whereas on ours the adult is some- 
times little more than a senile ado- 
lescent. And so the young of Europe 
dream of America as pilgrims dream 
of the Holy Land. I suspect they do 
more than dream. They’ve formed 
an organization, a kind of teen inter- 
nationale. If word comes from New 
York to wear shirttails out, shirt- 
tails are out from the Teddy Boy 
alleys around Piccadilly to the stil- 
yagi haunts of Njevsky Prospect, 
Leningrad. For all I know, agents 
with date-bait books on microfilm 
may be at work to convert the as yet 
unawakened mass of Ursulas to the 
cause. 

Would it be a good thing if they 
succeeded? I think not. Youth, that 
most perishable of miracles, most 
vulnerable to adults and adultera- 
tion—youth dries out even faster 
under the rigid revelry The Crowd 
imposes on itself than under the 
homeliness that houses the Euro- 
pean young. On our side of the pond 
the teen-ager is too often trapped in 
flossy fetters he cannot fight, since 
they are of his own making. In 
Europe his way of life is handed 
down to him from the previous 
generation—that is, from the out- 
side. He may confront it more freely 
as a tradition to rebel against or to 
accept, a wealth of values on which 
to hone his spontaneity. 

I have a hunch that Ursula, for all 
her ignorance of cold cream, will 
Stay young longer than Ussy. 

THE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


by Alfred Bester 


This sharp-tongued new 
comic aims his outlandish mockery 


straight at our most sacred cows 


@ What is a Square? Nobody can agree, 
but sooner or later, whoever you are and 
whatever your act or omission, there’s 
bound to be somebody around who'll call 
you one. It’s an infuriating jibe because its 
definition runs in a closed circuit. A Square 
is a man who isn’t Hip: a Hipster is a man 
who isn’t Square . . . and there you are. I 
can, though, give you a brilliant example 
of the Hipster: Mort Sahl, the contro- 
versial young comic. 

Sahl has been on the scene only a few 
years. He has worked in night clubs from 
San Francisco to New York, on TV for 
N.B.C. and C.B.S., and with the Dave 
Brubeck Quartette. He has appeared in a 
one-man Broadway show, The Next Presi- 
dent; has released an L.P. album, The 
Future Lies Ahead; does a coast-to-coast 
N.B.C. radio show called Nightline; and is 
dickering with two TV panel shows and a 
variety show for A.B.C. He is making,a 
movie for 20th Century, The Hell Raisers, 
and Lillian Hellman wants him to star in 
her new play this fall. Publishers are beg- 
ging him to write books on any topic he 
chooses. 

He’s our hottest comic. The young intel- 
lectuals adore him as a rallying point in the 
battle between the older and younger gen- 
erations. The oldsters generally neither like 
nor understand him, and tend to dismiss 
him as a lightweight of no significance. His 
bright young fans seem to think that no one 
past forty can understand Sahl or them- 
selves; that, in fact, there’s no hope for 
anyone past forty. 

Sahl’s act is simple. He strolls on stage 
wearing an old sweater and slacks, and 
carrying a newspaper. In an enthusiastic, 
herky-jerk style, he pretends to read items 


, 


Mort Sahl: The | lip Young Man 


from the paper, and, as he extrapolates on 
them, he reduces them to absurdity. Noth- 
ing is safe from his outlandish mockery; 
he destroys all the sacred cows. His allu- 
sions and references are so quick and in- 
formed that his audience must be equally 
quick and informed to enjoy him. No sitting 
back lazily while Sahl lays the laughs in 
your lap; you’ve got to be alive and Hip. 

Sahl’s machine-gun asides are delivered 
in erratic bursts through laughter: 

Doctor Oppenheimer was granted am- 
nesty this week. He’s taking a quick course in 
German so he may join the others defending 
our country. 

We're making records here tonight. The 
recording engineer is Herbert Philbrick, 
whom you may know. 

I saw a folk-singer at the Waldorf work- 
ing in a skintight velvet shirt open to the 
navel—and he didn’t have one; which is 
either a show-business gimmick or the ulti- 
mate rejection of mother. 

Dave Brubeck didn’t want to work Satur- 
day night because it was Mozart's birthday. 

Speaking of politics, Sahl says: “I often 
make Freudian slips; I say Republican 
when I want to say Democrat. The analyst 
says that’s because in my subconscious | 
think the parties are similar, which is a 
distortion, of course.”” Then to prove how 
far apart the’ parties are, Sahl reports that 
whereas President Eisenhower said we 
should integrate moderately, Governor 
Stevenson disagreed and said we must 
integrate gradually. Sahl perplexedly tries 
to find some compromise between these 
extreme points of view. 

He will point out the magnificent achieve- 
ment of an American sports car finishing 
the grueling Le Mans auto race despite the 
fact that its heater and radio burned out. In 
an account of a near plane disaster he tells 
of the reluctance of the stewardess to pilot 


the plane down because she’s afraid that if 


she engages in this basically aggressive mas- 
culine activity it may affect her future ad- 


justment to life. In a lunatic description of a 
bank robbery he describes three gangsters 
and a teller passing notes back and forth 
through the cage, correcting each other’s 
semantics and social attitudes. 

The gangsters write: Get all the cash in 
your cage and give it to us. Act normal. 
Don’t attract attention. 

The teller writes back: When you tell me 
to act normal you must define your terms. 
What do you mean by normal? 

The gangsters reply: Just because you 
came from a social milieu which could afford 
to send you to college is no reason to act su- 
perior. If we could have gone to college we 
wouldn't be where we are now. 

And the written debate goes on and on. 

Sahl represents a brand-new kind of 
comic—The Hip Young Men. The Angry 
Young Men of England have received much 
notoriety lately, as have their sulky Amer- 
ican counterparts, The Beat Generation. 
Neither should be confused with the lively 
group which Mort Sahl represents—the 
Young Hipsters . . . Sahl, Jonathan Win- 
ters, Dave Gardner, and others. 

They are the grinning, corrosive sophisti- 
cates, cGntemptuous of cliché, scornful of 
pretense, who are not afraid to reveal atti- , 
tudes toward the American Scene which 
many of us entertain in private but would 
rather die than admit in public. Sahl kids 
the Korean War, draft dodging and the 
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LONG ISLAND 


Continued from Page 47 


Montauk Manor, a feudal pile on 
the tip of the Island. 

There are, too, entrenched tradi- 
tional summer colonies of three and 
four generations’ standing, that still 
echo with inherited great weath. 
Some of their great houses are 
still great, and their clubs are gra- 
cious, exclusive—and expensive. In 
a sense, these summer colonies con- 
trol the economic life of their ad- 
jacent villages. For four months 
of the year the villagers serve the 
wealthy summer people—and if the 
take is saved, they can fish, yarn and 
relax until spring. 


As we cruise on to Montauk, the 
Shinnecock Hills rise in soft and 
rounded outline behind the white 
sand beaches to nestle those villages 
of beckoning names—Good Ground 
(now changed to the simpering 
brain child of chamber-of-commerce 
thinking, Hampton Bays), Water 
Mill, Wainscott, Amagansett. In 
there, ashore, are two echoes of his- 
tory—the Shinnecock Indian Reser- 
vation, last monument of the days 
when the colonist had to fight for a 
foothold even in Brooklyn, and a 
regimental ghost band playing A 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight, 
for on the Montauk spit a great part 
of the fedora-topped and blue-shirted 
Spanish American War Army was 
processed. 

Rounding Montauk in our shal- 
lop, the course is slightly north of 
west for Orient Point, the tip of 
Long Island’s North Shore. Between 
Montauk and Orient lie Napeague 
Bay and Gardiners Bay, and in- 
bound of Shelter Island, Noyack 
and Little and Great Peconic Bays— 
all dotted with unpretentious sum- 
mer havens in the main. Work-fish- 
ing fleets harbor in the gunk holes 
between these two sand-blown east- 
ern prongs of the Island, bringing 
in vast seasonal catches, and the 
coves are dotted with processing 
plants. These hamlets carry a breath 
of old Nantucket, of New Bedford, 
of Falmouth—and to a man of my 
appetites, with the dietary proclivi- 
ties of a pelican, the delightful raw 
aroma of fresh-caught sea food. 

My first far horizon, as a boy in 
Westchester, was the North Shore 
of Long Island across the Sound— 
which we now parallel, headed west. 
That distant, mist-skeined Cathay 
had four seasonal colors—the icy 
blue of the St. Lawrence in winter. 
The crisp Rifle Brigade green of 
Kent in spring, in a clean Channel 
blow. The spice-dusted heather of 
deep summer that is the Sumatra 
side of Malacca Straits. And the 
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brilliant orange flame of fall that 
is—of all this broad world—only 
Long Island. 

Horton Point, Duck Pond Point, 
Old Field Point, Eaton’s Neck Point 
and Sands Point (from east to west 
as we sail)—these were the Java 
Heads of my youth, the landfalls to 
which I navigated in little ships with 
my father on cruises that were grand 
and fearsome and glorious, for they 
were, my first adventures come true 
from the pages of Treasure Island. 

Long Island Sound can be a she- 
devil for sudden squalls and long 
fierce winter blows, but its shores 
are laced with harbors and inlets, 
so that no man who keeps his wits 
about him and his mind one jump 
ahead of the wind should ever lose 
his ship. The standing rule of yachts- 
men’s wives is to allow twelve over- 
due hours before notifying the Coast 
Guard, by which time Long Island 
Sound, Corinthians usually turn up. 
I do not wish to detract the hardy 
Mackinac Island lads or Great 
Lakes amateur sailors as a breed, 
but it is my firm conviction that 
Long Island Sound produces the 
finest amateur sailing men—and 
women—in the world. 

Along the North Shore of Suffolk, 
East Marion, Cutchogue, Wading 
River, Miller Place and their dozen 
other sisters have a slightly different 
character than their South Shore 
counterparts. This is not wealthy 
summer country and holds to no 
smart template. Rather it has a 
pristine ruggedness about it, and the 
towns have an easy naturalness 
about them. Life here, winter or 
summer, is delightfully simple and 
uncomplicated. 

Broad Smithtown Bay makes the 
rough dividing line. West of Smith- 
town we have the money belt of the 
gold-plated North Shore, which girds 
the strands and hinterlands of Cold 
Spring Harbor, Oyster Bay Harbor, 
Glen Cove and Sands Point. In these 
anchorages used to lie the great 
private yachts of a fabled day we 
shall not see again. Arthur Curtis 
James’ Aloha, square-rigged and 
yare. The black, sleek beauty of the 
elder Morgan’s Corsair. Andrew 
Mellon’s knife-blade Vagabondia. 
Ghost ships now, under the ax of 
taxation. 

Off Lloyd Point, the east arm tip 
of Cold Spring Harbor, we pass the 
northern end of the Nassau County 
boundary and at Little Neck Bay 
we come back into waters within the 
New York City limits. Suburbia 
and then Brooklyn again lie to port, 
all the way back to our starting point 
in the East River. 


I have too many Brooklyn friends 
and too much admiration for their 
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city to dismiss it too cavalierly be- 
fore I start overland across Long Is- 
land, but how does one project the 
essence of these nearly one hundred 
closely populated square miles, es- 
pecially if one was born, as I was, in 
New York City? Therefore, my 
Brooklyn friends, forgive me. 

Brooklyn was an independent city 
until 1898, when it became a Bor- 
ough of Greater New York. It now 
tops Manhattan in population by 
over a million souls. The name de- 
rives from the Dutch Breuckelen, 
which means marshy land. The old- 
est parts of Brooklyn are Gowanus 
and Wallabout Bays, purchased from 
the Canarsie Indians in 1636-7. To- 
day Brooklyn is all of King’s County. 

All of which is a very cold ap- 
proach, for in spite of its starkly 
metropolitan fagade, Brooklyn still 
has the heart of a village. A true 
Brooklynite’s first loyalty is to his 
neighborhood, his second to Brook- 
lyn. They still hold block dances in 
some parts of the city—a street shut 
off to traffic, decorated as any lowa 
country fair ground might be, a 
band hired for the youngsters to 
dance to, while the oldsters sip beer on 
the stoops and sidewalks and watch. 

Walt Whitman, the Immortal, was 
a Brooklyn boy most of his life. 
Winston Churchill’s mother was a 
Brooklyn girl. Four hundred and 
seventy one Confederate soldiers, 
prisoners of war in Brooklyn, sleep 
in Cypress Hills National Cemetery 
at Jamaica and Hale Avenues, and 
the Revolutionary patriots who died 
in British prison ships sleep under 
their monument in Fort Greene 
Park. 

Where slums once festered in 
Brooklyn, gigantic modest-rent hous- 
ing developments now stand. Ar- 
terial highways belt and penetrate 
the city. Huge parks have been de- 
veloped on long-term planning pro- 
grams, magnificently conceived. But 
the area of civil endeavor remains 
unchanged—you can still be knifed 
along the Brooklyn water front as 
you could be in my day as a cub on 
the long defunct Standard Union. 

I know of no place in the world 
more restlessly stimulating than 
Brooklyn’s harbor rim—Bay Ridge, 
Shore Road, or the vicinity of the 
Brooklyn Heights cantilever prom- 
enade. The dynamic panorama of 
the Upper and Lower Bay is laid out 
in living relief below—molten in sun- 
shine or smothered gray in fog. Here 
the threads of all the sea courses of 
the world bobbin themselves in 
through the Narrows and past Brook- 
lyn, to be rewound and run out 
again. Here at midnight, in the har- 
bor sounds, are the ghost whistles of 
dead ships that come no more. 

Continued on Page 94 
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Let us leave our boat, taxi to East 
86th Street and pick up a battered but 
still gallant station wagon—and hire 
an ex-chauffeur of Bing Crosby’s to 
junket us down Long Island overland. 
(“1 once drove Mr. Crosby over to 
Tucson.”’) Ours will be a zigzag course, 
so follow closely. 

We take the Midtown Tunnel and 
head for Long Island’s Forest Hills, 
where the Stadium and the fifty-eight 
courts of the West Side Tennis Club 
iave ultimately come to rest after be- 
ing forced by rising real-estate values 
out of three successive locations on 
Manhattan Island, Either the Wimble- 
don of the United States or the Forest 
Hills of England, whichever you pre- 
fer, the West Side Tennis Club (its 
first home was on New York’s West 
Side, so its name is an acceptable 
sequitur) has seen the top tennis of the 
world for years—Tilden, Lenglen, 
Mallory, Moody, Jacobs, Budge, Betz, 
Palfrey—and if or when the Davis Cup 
comes home to the United States, it 
will be on exhibit in the club’s lounge. 
(““Mr. Crosby much preferred golf.”’) 

Very well. Golf on Long Island is 
as plentiful as bred duck. As we sit 
in the station wagon at Forest Hills, 
forty air miles east lies the oldest 
course on Long Island—Meadow 
Brook (put in in 1880), where the 
first U. S. G. A. Women’s Champion- 
ship was run off in 1895. South and 
west of Meadow Brook, Walter Travis 
won the first U. S. G. A. Amateur in 
1900 at Garden City. A hundred miles 
east near Southampton, the first 
Walker Cup Match was held in 1922 
on the National Golf Links of Amer- 
ica, considered to be one of the finest 
and most difficult golf courses in the 
world. North of Meadow Brook, some 
seventeen air miles distant, is the 
Nassau at Glen Cove, while twice that 
distance to the southwest is the Rock- 
away Hunting at Cedarhurst. All 
these, and perhaps half a dozen others 
on Long Island, are internationally 
significant. In all, the island owns to 
fifty-five private golf clubs and about 
twenty-five public courses. 

If we jog north now from Forest 
Hills through teeming Queens for 
about five miles, we come to La 
Guardia Airport, Flushing, where the 
father of aviation in this country, 
Charles S. (Casey) Jones, still teaches 
the young. My good friend Casey 
started flying in 1913, and today he 
heads his Academy of Aeronautics at 
La Guardia not as a letterhead name 
but with dynamic activity. The cur- 
riculum prepares students for jobs in 
airline laboratories, power-plant fac- 
tories, air-frame plants, engineering 
offices and maintenance shops. In 
Casey’s lifetime the aircraft industry 
has grown from the pilot who made his 
own wire-bamboo-and-muslin kite to 
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the second-largest single employer in 
the entire United States. (““Mr. Crosby 
usually preferred to go by train.”’) 
Jog southeast now about a dozen 
miles and we come to the environs of 
Mineola, one of the cradles of early 
aviation and a center of the trans- 
atlantic first-flight madness in the late 
20’s. Acosta, Fokker, Bennett, Bal- 
chen, Noville, Fonck, Davis, Byrd, 
Chamberlin, Goldsboro, and a host of 
others were the aspirant heroes. When 
the rumors of take-off were rife, you 
left the Manhattan night-club swing- 
around, you grabbed your girl and a 
cab, hurtled across Queensboro Bridge 
and tore out old Route 25 through 
nightbound Queens Village, Floral 





Citation 

HOLIDAY, as the magazine 
devoted to the pleasant and 
constructive uses of leisure 
time, is particularly proud of 
an award just received by The 
Curtis Publishing Company, 
to whose family we belong. 
The Department of Defense 
Reserve Award, given by the 
Secretary of Defense, cites 
The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany for encouraging its em- 
ployees to participate in the 
Armed Forces Reserve Pro- 
gram by granting military 
leaves, with compensation, in 
addition to regular vacations. 
We would be happy to 
see many other companies 
throughout the nation also 
become eligible for this award. 











Park and Franklin Square—to watch 
history about to be made. 

Somewhere in the three-year-long 
excitement, Lindbergh made that his- 
tory. In May of 1927, he had landed 
here at Curtiss Field from San Diego, 
breaking the transcontinental speed 
record. He was such hot news sud- 
denly that he had to hide out in a hotel 
in Garden City to avoid exploiters— 
and failing, took refuge in Coney Is- 
land and the anonymity of the roller 
coaster. It was Dick Blythe who 
bought the three ham-and-chicken 
sandwiches that Lindbergh took with 
him to Paris. Dick bought them at a 
drugstore near Queensboro Bridge— 
and I’m sure the drugstore never knew 
it. By so littke we miss commercial 
success: “Eat our sandwiches—and 
fly to Paris!” 


Because of the magnificent South 
Shore climate from May to October, 
New Yorkers and Brooklynites of 
substance—following the summer mi- 
gratory instincts of both the walrus 
and the Van Rensselaer—discovered 
Far Rockaway well back in the last 





century. In early June, these people 
drove by leisurely carriage across the 
then-wooded reaches of Queen’s 
County to Rockaway for the coolth of 
the sea air and the crisp Atlantic bath- 
ing. They took their children with 
them. Their servants went ahead with 
the silver and linen to have their cot- 
tages ready. In this most logical, sedate 
and blameless manner, they gave birth 
to Long Island Society. 

Today, a few vestigial remnants of 
the Rockaway Movement still cling to 
Cedarhurst and Lawrence, from the 
days when some member of the group 
went to England and discovered fox 
hunting. Foxes were about as much of 
a problem at Rockaway during the 
later 19th Century as was the Bengal 
man-eater. Nevertheless, the Rock- 
away Hunting Club (the oldest club on 
Long Island, long since moved to 
Westbury) was formed and foxes im- 
ported, in the interests of reality. 
Racing stables and polo followed, for 
the nation was moving into a period 
wherein everything of an English or 
pseudo-English country-life character 
was completely admirable to new 
American money that could afford to 
imitate it, and everything inwardly and 
spiritually American a bit uncouth. 

Along the North Shore generally, 
looped south into central Nassau 
County and angling east and south 
through Riverhead to the Quogues 
and the Hamptons, we have the last 
firm bastions of that deeply entrenched 
wealth to this day. Summer people in 
large part, but with strong points of 
dug-in, year-round ancestral acres at 
Oyster Bay and Huntington, West- 
bury and Hempstead and a dozen 
other towns that might be named. 
Whatever, there is probably more in- 
herited wealth in full and partial 
baronial residence on Long Island than 
there ever was in Imperial Rome, the 
United Provinces of India under the 
viceroys, or the entire State of Texas 
under oil. 

Because like seeks like invariably, a 
great many of those vast and new for- 
tunes huddled together for a com- 
panionship—and similarity of ac- 
quired expensive taste. August Bel- 
mont bought a feudal spread of acres 
near Hempstead in the 80’s and with 
a circle of his friends organized the 
Meadow Brook Club. William C. 
Whitney bought at Westbury and 
founded his great stable. The elder 
Thomas Hitchcock bought near Whit- 
ney. The Bradley-Martins (who once 
gave a “come-in-the-most-expensive- 
costume-you-can-devise” ball at the 
old Waldorf to cure a depression and 
had the idea bounce back into their 
astonished faces) bought near Wheat- 
ley Hills, as did the Phippses and the 
Winthrops. 

J. P. Morgan laid out an estate at 
Glen Cove, and three of his partners, 





Edward Stettinius, Charles Steele anc 


William H. Porter followed suit. 
William K. Vanderbilt built /d/le Hour 
at Oakdale. His son built Eaglesnest, 
originally an unpretentious summer 
cottage of six rooms, at Centerport on 
Northport Bay, which, considerably 
enlarged in the roaring 20's, is now 
the Vanderbilt Museum. 

But as a gesture to authenticity it 
must be pointed out that this latter- 
day baronial overlay had a foundation 
in fact. Around Douglaston at the top 
of Little Neck Bay lie the old lands of 
Douglas Manor, ancestral property of 
the Van Wycks under a grant from 
George III. The Sanfords also are 
manorial Long Island, their ancestral 
home still standing near East Hampton. 

Mr. Crosby’s chauffeur and I have 
zigzagged the station wagon across 
Nassau County and are now over the 
Suffolk line once more. Let us double 
back from Centerport southwest 
slightly to Woodbury. Here it was 
that Otto Kahn came in search of a 
hill on which to build Ais baronial pile. 
There was none suitable, so he built 
the hill as well. It took a special rail- 
road, thousands of men and two years 
of time. But he built his hill. On top 
he built a huge Norman edifice with 
one hundred bedrooms en suite, a 


dining room that could seat two hun- 


dred persons—and staffed the place 
with one hundred and twenty-fivc 
servants. The Kahn house still sets the 
par for the Long Island baronia! 
course, though Commodore F. G. 
Bourne’s estate at Indian Neck cannot 
trail by many strokes. To house his 
employees, the commodore, with his 
Singer Sewing Machine profits, created 
a small village of English cottages. 
There had been a residential North 
Shore long before the invasion of 
wealth, but that wasa North Shore ofan 
older day, of simplicity and authentic 
village life. In this vicinity of Oyster 
Bay, early Dutch settlers included the 
non-HydePark Roosevelts. There Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is buried in Republican 
good taste, on a hill in the village he 
loved, and the inscription reads merely : 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Born October 27, 1858 
Died January 6, 1919 


From Oyster Bay, jog south and 
east again with me to Huntington to 
the Walt Whitman Museum. It was in 
Huntington that Whitman edited his 
Long Islander, and the museum is his 
birthplace, adjacent lands of West 
Hills having been associated with the 
Whitman family since 1688. Like 
most Long Island farmhouses of early 
vintage, the house has a birthing 
room—a ground-floor bedroom for 
the arrival of new members of the 
family. In that room of this house 
the Bard of Democracy was born. 

Continued on Page 96 









Changes slides by itself, gives brilliant 
big-as-life shows automatically. . . while 
you sit back and relax 





Now you can be a guest at your own slide shows ! 

With the Kodak Cavalcade Projector, the 
only thing for you to keep an eye on is the 
sparkling picture on the screen. You can come 


——_—_—_—_—_ —_ a ane 
8 = 
Fully automatic timer shows 
slides at pre-set intervals: 4, 8, 
4 16 or 16 seconds; changing takes 
only a split second. 
“anyr® 


and go—and still the show goes on, because 
the new Cavalcade changes slides for you. 


The Cavalcade also offers three ways for 
semi-automatic changing—by remote control, 
pushbutton or control wheel. 


And you choose the picture brightness you 
like—to suit the size of the screen picture you’re 


Remote-control changing, 
up to 12 feet from projector. 
You control the show from 
anywhere in the room. 


~- 





Pre-conditioning of all slides 
by a continuous flow of 
temperature-controlled air, for 
more constant focus. 


a 


+ 


® sia EF New slide guards — each 
slide is held in its own steel 
protector—for smooth, jam- 
free showings. 
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See Kodak's TV shows: ‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ and ‘‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’ 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





New Kodak Cavalcade Projector: you turn it on...it does the rest! 


showing—just by flicking a switch for 500-watt 
or 300-watt illumination. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
Cavalcade Projector. With sharp //2.8 lens, 
remote-control cerd, built-in screen pointer, 
$149.50 or as little as $15 down at many 
dealers. 


(Prices are list and subject to change without notice) 





New Kodak 300 Projector shows 
slides brilliantly, has Readymatic 
Changer, $64.50. Kodak 500 
Projector, $74.50. 


TRADEMARK 





“What you using for bait, Doe?” 


“Just-as-good” is not 
good enough for the pros 


and amateurs playing in 
the 1958 P.G.A. sponsored 


tournaments. More of 


them are choosing Titleist 
than any other ball. Title- 
ist. like all Acushnet balls, 
is sold through golf course 


pro shops only. 
—— on 








TRADEMARK 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS, 
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Continued from Page 94 

Now head the station wagon out 
southeast into Suffolk County, which 
thins gradually into delightful open 
country. The towns begin to have 
greater name appeal—Kings Park, 
Deer Park and Ronkonkoma, Islip, 
Blue Point (oysters)— and Yaphank 
of World War | memory. Not yet 
have we reached the completely 
open vistas of Long Island's far east, 
for it is an appealing and convenient 
island to live or summer on, and the 
few brief years since the last war 
have brought the tract house to 
western Suffolk. You can buy a fair 
box and bathroom on a fair strip of 
former farmland for as little as nine- 
something thousand dollars—if you 
believe the agency signs—all the way 
out tc Wading River and Mastic. 

When you reach Riverhead you 
must decide which eastern prong 
you will proceed on—to Orient Point 
north, or to Montauk south. River- 
head offers a convenient conference 
room for making this decision—the 
Hunt Room of the Hotel Henry 
Perkins. Here you can relish the faint 
Virginia Beach summer-guest flavor 
under the quiet stimulus of a Hunt 
Room Martini, which among store- 
boughten Martinis the world around 
ranks extremely high. (““Mr. Crosby 
was a kindly man, too, sir.’’) 

We will go south, to double back 
on the Moriches. Here begins the 
windmill country that continues on 
to the Hamptons, East Hampton 
probably owning to the most elabo- 
rate extant example—the Hook Mill, 
built in 1806 and still operative. 
Speonk looks very much as it should 
with that name. Quogue has one of 
the finest beaches on the island. The 
Hampton Bays colony lies between 
Great Peconic Bay and Shinnecock 
Bay—a paradise for sneak-box rac- 
ing up to the Star class, with two 
outlets to the open sea if salt water 
steeps your soul. 

Southampton is the one summer 
stronghold on Long Island that held 
out longest against money as a pri- 
mary qualification for acceptance— 
and to a certain extent it still does 
today. Between seventy and eighty 
years ago a handful of substantial, 
conservative New York families be- 
gan to summer there—among them 
the Schieffelins, the Thomases, the 
Cuttings, the Betts, the Hoyts—in- 
terested more in a quiet formality of 
family living than in the increasing 
flamboyance of Newport. They 
founded the Meadow Club as a 
gathering place for congenial people 
of similar antecedents. There was a 
simple dignity in the club’s stipu- 
lated beach-bathing hours—from 
eleven to one—with the beach given 
over to children and nurses the rest 
of the day. There has always been 


great wealth in and around South- 
ampton and there is today—but 
there have also always been pleasant 
summer people of no particular sig- 
nificance to Dun and Bradstreet, 
who have been a part of the colony 
for a reason no more startling than 
that they are well mannered, inter- 
esting, congenial, and behave. 

Let us pack Mr. Crosby’s chauf- 
feur off now and walk, for far east- 
ern Suffolk is open and delightful 
country. The main roads give the in- 
credibly short mileage back to New 
York at intersections, but the side 
roads rise gently over rounded hills 
and descend again into moors—the 
word comes automatically, for there 
is a flavor of Scotland in eastern 
Suffolk —sea air breathing over hardy 
salt-crusted turf, a sharp delineation 
of season as the year turns, a feeling 
of the permanence of land and the 
native courtesy of people bred to it. 

Duck never seem to be shot out in 
Suffolk County. You cannot get a 
license to shoot deer—except the so- 
called farmer’s “pest” permit—but I 
know an old cocker named Benze- 
drine who will sniff you up three or 
four along Tuckahoe Road any time 
you want them. You will have to 
take over from there, however, if you 
intend to risk the stiff penalty, be- 
cause Benny is getting so old he 
chases everything at a walk. There is 
a bounty on foxes in Suffolk (atten- 
tion: Rockaway Hunting Club) be- 
cause of their vast increase and be- 
cause of rabies. 

Walk along the shore of Little and 
Great Peconic Bays on the old Noy- 
ack Road, and try the clams on the 
inlet shore above Hampton Bays— 
the most toothsome freshly shucked 
clams that Long Island affords. If, 
however, there is an argument, boat 
over to Mattituck and try the clams 
there. In Amagansett there is no ar- 
gument on the subject of escalops 
(sic). They are the most. 

Walker though you may be, if 
there is any doubt in your mind that 
the automobile is not here to stay, 
the Long Island Automotive Mu- 
seum, located on the old horse-burial 
grounds at Southampton, will dispel 
your doubts. Mr. Austin Clark has 
established there the largest museum 
in the world devoted entirely to the 
history of the automobile. Not only 
does he collect old cars voraciously 
but it is his basic policy that they be 
put in running condition and kept 
so—a 1910 Simplex that can still hit 
ninety is a case in pertinent point. 

The village of East Hampton, in 
addition to being a pleasant, quiet 
summering place, is the birthplace of 
John Howard Payne, who wrote 
Home Sweet Home. The house he 
was born in still stands, a museum 
now with a magrificent collection of 
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“Everything 
tastes better with 
Major Grey’s CHUTNEY 
by CROSSE & BLACKWELL” 


We recommend it with steaks, chops 
and curries. Of course, your own good 
taste will direct you to many other uses. 








See 13,000 miles of the world from 
the deck of a fine passenger liner! 


From Japan and Hong Kong to Rio and 
Buenos Aires, with Singapore, Mauritius, Capetown 
and many other fascinating ports in between. 

57 days of relaxation and enjoyment, seeing new places and new 
faces on the other side of the globe. The flawless service, and 
cuisine, the modern comforts, the unexcelled seamanship of a fine 

Dutch ship are your assurance of a successful voyage 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


ROYAL 





General Passenger Agents for North America: 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE e« DUTCH WORLD SERVICES 
29 Broadway, New York 
Holiand-America Line offices in principal 

cities of the U. S. and Canada 


FEET HURT, BURN? 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
discomfort caused by exertion. 
Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifie. Try it! 


Df Scholls sat 
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blue Staffordshire china, English 
lusterware and Waterford glass. 


Beyond East Hampton we walk 
on into the Hither Hills, of beckon- 
ing name, and so again to Mon- 
tauk—and the train back to New 
York. Now, in just over three hours 
by rail (Lv. Montauk 2:11 P.M.—Ar. 
Penn Station 5:16), one has the time 
to draw the four basic cultures of 
Long Island, and the four basic ages 
of America, into academic focus— 
the born Long Islander of Suffolk, 
the overlay of great wealth, sub- 
urbia, and finally Brooklyn. 

For the first forty-five minutes or 
so on that train, one has not yet 
fought the Battle of Lexington. 
There is a simple, isolated, colonial 
flavor to the voices, the faces and the 
pale-blue eyes. The conductor knows 
the few passengers—on a “‘Nice-day- 
Gerald” and a “Sure-is-Charlie” 
basis. Old Mrs. Fairholm’s leg is 
better and young Hoke Williams had 
a good fish season with the Sally K. 

Let us pick any of the Hamptons 
to Quogue for the next stage. Lex- 
ington is long done. So is Appomat- 
tox. The 19th Century has plodded 
across history, throwing railroads 
to the Pacific, wheat futures to the 
bulls, International Harvester to the 
farmers, machine labor to the trade 
unions—and a goodly share of the 
gains of it all (long before taxes) to 
the grandfather of the lady who 
boards the train now. 

Old, but slender still in widow- 
hood. Impeccably turned out, but 
quietly so. Thirty rooms the lady 
lives in still, in one of which an 
H. R. H. once sipped Perrier Jouet. 
And a hundred broad acres—but 
one grandson dead in a broken de- 
stroyer off Okinawa and another 
dead of a closed garage and a purr- 
ing motor. So the line is run out and 
there is nothing left but manner— 
and the telephone call of an ancient 
beau with two priceless tickets in 
hand to My Fair Lady. 

The third charige may take place 
at Patchogue—certainly at Baby- 
lon, when a bevy of suburban-high 
scholars surges aboard, with an eso- 
teric language all its own, and flat- 
top haircuts with fenders—or what- 
ever they are called this year. It 
makes no difference why, nor where 
they go. But please look at their 
faces. This is the United States that 
has in less than two centuries bred 
its individual type. Five feet and a 
few inches. Long enough in leg, 
and boned well in shoulder. They 
tan more often than they sunburn, 
for the fair northern skin is disap- 
pearing. But it is the facial bones 
that tell the story. Compactness, 
competence—owing allegiance no 
longer to any older race. Arrogant 





and loud with the glorious barbarity of 
youth. not yet tamed by living. Fear- 
less-eyed, for that is the heritage. 
Suckled and reared by wage earners on 
median salaries—there is no general 
pretension beyond that, for themselves. 
And yet one among them will be a 
great diagnostician possibly, one will be 
the mother of the most important man 
of his generation, and one will make a 


million, in spite of taxes, with an idea 
so simple in essence that no one else 
could possibly think of it. For that, 
too, is the heritage. With them, of 
course, will be the Bellmore, the Mer- 
rick or the Freeport housewife, her 
work done early, minked now and 
gloved—to meet her husband at 5:16 at 
Penn Station—against the two priceless 
tickets he has for My Fair Lady. 


Jamaica Road—and we enter the 
final synthesis. The moiling surge of the 
polyglot metropolis. There is no race 
that you may not see on the Jamaica 
platform. No language from Urdu to 
Ersters that you may not hear. The 
blinding, smothering impact of Brook- 
lyn slams in upon you—with New York 
just beyond the tunnel—and you are 


back in today’s America. THE END 
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From the miracle of birth 


BEAUTY 
REBORN 


TREE OF LIFE 


SEPTEMBER 


Note: We ask that you read this page care- 
fully. The news it brings to youis perhaps 
the most significant beauty advance of 
your lifetime. It is in essence a factual 
report on an entirely new beauty concept. 


Helena Rubinstein, chief liaison between 
the two worlds of medicine and cosme- 
tology, was the first to examine the cos- 
metic effectiveness of human Placenta, 
one of the great medical discoveries of 
World War II when it was dramatically 
used to rebuild tissue. It is an important 
source of the miraculous gamma globu- 
lin and of many life-supporting nutrients. 


The cosmetic discovery Placene*. This is 
Helena Rubinstein’s development from 
the extrait of human Placenta. It em- 
bodies proteins, lipids, vitamins, humec- 
tants and emollients. 


The result: Tree of Life. Undoubtedly 
the richest preparation ever to come 
from her laboratory. An entirely luxu- 
rious and subtly fragrant cream that be- 
lies its high, revolutionary purpose. 


How does Tree of Life Cream work? 1. 
It actually presents placental extraits to 
the deeper strata of the complexion. 2. It 
actively makes things happen; helps 
to give amazing smoothness and soft- 
ness to aging, dry, wrinkled skin. 3. Itim- 
parts a lively significant tone. 4. In short, 
Tree of Life, by going back to the miracle 
of birth, brings about the appealing, 
effortless freshness of youth. 


Tree of Life Cream has a twin, an Emul- 
sion which flows over the skin and enters 
in with its marvelous Placene*, leaving 
the skin moist, refreshed, luminous. It is 
a powerful invisible daytime treatment 
under make-up to supplement the night- 
long blessings of Tree of Life Cream. 


Proof positive. Over 100,000 women in 
the United States are already benefitting 
from this “marvel of the age.” 


ge. 
Postscript: Since there is not space to 
outline the complete Tree of Life se- 
quence for optimum beauty nor even 
mention the Circulotion Mask which 
provides a fast rebound for “skin fatigue,” 
won't you go to your most trusted store 
and discuss Tree of Life with the Rubin- 
stein Authority there? Or write to Helena 
Rubinstein, 655 Fifth Ave., N. Y.22. er. 


Tree of Life Cream and Fluid Emulsion 
each in $7.50 and $12.50 sizes. Plus tax. 


Helena Rubinstein 
 .. 


Tree of Life 
Emulsion 





Velen Whuslan® 


Vln. heel 
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Your biggest thrill 
in a lifetime of travel 


Wild life in Kruger National Park...horse racing at 
Durban...a trip through a gold mine, 8000 feet below 
Johannesburg! You’ll find dozens of varied adven- 
tures in Africa. Pleasure begins when you board a 
yachtlike Farrell Liner in New York. The leisurely 
shipboard ‘“‘safari’’ south is like an extra vacation. 
For information, see your travel agent...or write 
us for the free booklet “Wonderful Africa.” 
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THE SALES SPEAK FOR THEMSELV ES—and are the reasons you should own a Fiat. It has 
the best sales record, in the shortest period, of any foreign car ever introduced into America. 
Four smart series, eight models . . . sedans, sport cars, station wagons. Each giving you the kind 
of “‘cost-per-mile” performance that will make you smile. Engines are lively, powerful; luggage 
compartments ample; interiors compact yet roomy . . . your real answer to low cost transportation. 
‘And that’s what you want today! Suggested prices, port of entry, New York City, start at $1098, 
for Model 500 Sun-roof Sedan. Shown is Model 1100 Sedan. See your FIAT dealer or phone or 
write Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Longacre 5-7034 ... FIAT 















NOTES ON LONG ISLAND 


WHAT TO SEE: 


LONG ISLAND AUTOMOTIVE MUSEUM, Route 39, Southampton. 
World’s largest museum devoted to history of the automobile. Daily, June 
through Sepiember, 9 a.m. to 5 p.M., 75c, children 35c. 


MIDDLE ISLAND MUSEUM, Route 25, Middle Island. Reconstructed 1812 
barber shop, 1850 drug store, 1780 blacksmith shop, 1860 general store and 
1820 post office. April through November, daily, 9 a.m. to 9 p.M., 50c, 
children 25c. 

RAYNHAM HALL, West Main Street, Oyster Bay. Restored home of an 
American Revolutionary family. Furniture, documents, uniforms and me- 
mentos. Daily except Tuesdays, 10 A.M. to noon, | to 5 p.m., 50c. 


SAGAMORE HILL, Cove Neck Road, Oyster Bay. Home of President 
Theodore Roosevelt furnished as it was in his day. Open daily except Tues- 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 75c; children under 12, with parents, free. 


SOUTHAMPTON HISTORICAL MUSEUM, Main Street, Southampton. 
Colonial relics dating from 1640; collection of whaling implements; Indian 
room with artifacts of Shinnecock and Montauk tribes. June through Sep- 
tember, daily except Sundays, 11 A.M. to 5 p.M., no entrance fee. 


THE CARRIAGE HOUSE, Main Street at Route 25A, Stony Brook. More 
than 300 hors2-drawn vehicles, an 1818 schoolhouse, 1794 barn, blacksmith 
shop, printing and harness-maker’s shops. May through November, 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., 75c, children 25c. 


VANDERBILT MUSEUM, off Route 25A, Little Neck Road, Centerport. 
World-wide collection of marine life. The marble-pillared mansion contains 
furniture, paintings and curios collected in France, Spain and Italy. May 1 
through October, weekdays except Mondays, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sundays, 
noon to 5 p.M., 75c; under 12, 25c. 

WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE, West Hills, near Huntington. Pictur- 
esque 1810 farmhouse, furnished in period style. One room preserved as 


historical museum. Mondays through Saturdays, 9 A.M. to 5 p.m.; Sundays, 
1 to 5 p.m.; free. 


WHALER’S MUSEUM, Sag Harbor. Relics of whaling days, including har- 
poons, whaleboat, ship’s logs, compasses. Memorial Day to Columbus Day. 
25c, under 16 free. 

UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, Kings Point, Great 
Neck. The training academy for Merchant Marine officers covers 65 acres 
of tree-shaded grounds including the former Walter P. Chrysler estate. 
Open to visitors Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 12:30 to 5 p.M., free. 


RACING AND SPECIAL EVENTS: 


BELMONT PARK RACE TRACK, Hempstead Turnpike (Route 24) and 
Cross Island Parkway, Elmont. Tnoroughbred horse racing, daily except 
Sundays, August 29 to October 20. 
AUGUST— 29 to Sept. 7: National U. S. Lawn Tennis Association 
amateur tennis championships, Forest Hills. 
SEPTEMBER— 6 to 14: Mineola Fair, Westbury. 
11 to 14: Piping Rock Horse Show, Locust Valley. 
22: North Shore Antiques Fair, Great Neck 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS: 


Thirteen State Parks offer a wide variety in recreational facilities: 


BELMONT LAKE STATE PARK 
Babylon, 40 miles from N_Y.C., 
Southern State Parkway. 


BETHPAGE STATE PARK 
Farmingdale, 37 miles from 
N.Y.C., Bethpage Parkway. 


CAPTREE STATE PARK 
P.O. Babylon, 47 miles from 
N.Y.C., Captree & Wantagh 
Parkways. 


FIRE ISLAND STATE PARK 
P.O. Babylon, 45 miles from 
N.Y.C., ferry from Bay Shore 
or Babylon. 


HECKSCHER STATE PARK 

and BAYARD CUTTING 

ARBORETUM, East Islip, 50 miles 
from N.Y.C., Montauk Highway. 


HEMPSTEAD LAKE STATE PARK 
Hempstead, 20 miles from N_Y.C., 
Southern State Parkway. 


HITHER HILLS STATE PARK 
Montauk, //6 miles from N_Y.C., 
Montauk Highway. 

JONES BEACH STATE PARK 
Wantagh, 33 miles from N_Y.C., 
Meadowbrook and Wantagh 
Parkways. 

MONTAUK POINT STATE PARK 
Montauk, /32 miles from N_Y.C., 
Montauk Highway. 

ORIENT BEACH STATE PARK 
Orient, //8 miles from N_Y.C., 
Route 25. * 

SUNKEN MEADOW STATE PARK 
Kings Park, 45 miles from N_Y.C., 
Route 25A. 

VALLEY STREAM STATE PARK 
Valley Stream, /8 miles from 
N.Y.C., Southern State Parkway. 

WILDWOOD STATE PARK 
Wading River, 73 miles from 
N.Y.C., Route 25A. 








Sources for Additional information: 


THe LONG ISLAND AssOcIATION, INC., Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
L.I., N.Y. ¢ L.L.A. Surrotk County Orrice, Patchogue Hotel, Patchogue, 
L.1., N.Y. ¢ LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS COMMISSION, Administration Head- 
quarters, Belmont Lake State Park, Babylon, L.1., N.Y. « STATE OF NEW 
YORK DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE, //2 State Street, Albany 7, N.Y. ¢ NEw 
YorkK STATE Hore AssociaTIONn, INC., /4/ West 51st Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Blackberry Flavored Brandy 
















Creme de Menthe 


Creme de Cacao 


A skillet supper is a social success 
when followed by Hiram Walker’s CORDIALS 


The simplest of the culinary arts—almost an entire 
meal cooked in a skillet. Yet it becomes ever so 
elaborate and extravagantly praised when followed 
by fine cordials. 

Hiram Walker offers a lavish array of delicious 
cordials — including such favorites as Creme de 
Menthe, Creme de Cacao, and Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy. What a thoughtful way to complete a din- 


ner—yet so easy to serve and inexpensive too. 


Hiram Walker's 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


2 Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Apricot, Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof * Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria, III. 
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you say 


“Namaste” 


Softly spoken, with palms folded 
together, “Namaste” is the Indian 
word for greeting and farewell — 
one of the many gracious customs 
that are typical of India’s way of life. 
Send for the illustrated 30-page 
brochure. 
Contact your travel agent or dept. H 
GOVERNMLNT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th St., 685 Market St., 
New York 17, N. Y. San Francisco 5, Cal. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 EXbrook 7-6066 














Wherever you go, 
carry 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 


fi OF MN Mey, 
22 TABLETS 10 


COST PELTED Stay 





Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feei 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS 
TABLETS 


100 
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Continued from Page 91 


Guard, the Un-American Activities 
Committee, and our frantic compe- 
tition with Russia; and always in the 
bewildering new American language 
that The Hip Young Men speak. 

When, after a week of confusion, 
| protested to Sahl that I couldn’t 
understand him, he grinned and 
said: “I’m trying to improve my vo- 
cabulary, to the anguish of my 
friends. It’s a synthesis of university 
pedantry, jazz terms—hoping I'll use 
them for expediency and not redun- 
dancy—hot-rod talk, Army talk, U 
and non-U, and even prison terms— 
which come into that society because 
a lot of them go up. (Did you know 
that in jail they spend hours swear- 
ing at each other? It’s a kind of total 
recall.)” 

A Hip Young Man like Sahl makes 
you realize that the symbols of lan- 
guage and thought are living and 
changing and always leaving you be- 
hind. He makes you see, too, that 
the youthful attitudes which seem 
bizarre are, in fact, foundations for 
mature opinions which will turn the 
world in directions you never imag- 
ined. Being exposed to Sahl is like 
taking a plunge in the Fountain of 
Youth. You may not find it a pleas- 
ant experience. 


Sahl (pronounced “Saul”’) is a 
tallish young man, slender, curved 
likea parenthesis, always bewildered, 
always grinning at his bewilderment. 
He was born in Montreal in 1927 
and came to this country when he 
was four. When he was seven his 
family moved to California, where he 
was raised. He took a B.S. at U.S.C. 
in City Management and Engineer- 
ing; and then went up to Berkeley 
for postgraduate work in statistics. 

“T loved it,”’ Sahl said. ‘‘There’s a 
Bohemian set there getting degrees 
by osmosis. They go on for years 
sleeping on floors, visiting people, 
playing chess. They keep meeting for 
coffee and listening to records. Guys 
are starving but they own speakers 
and preamps. They don’t read pub- 
lications with dates on them—they 
read Quarterlies. 

“The campus is full of side-splinter 
political groups, only nobody pushes 
for new kicks the way they do in 
Greenwich Village. But they have 
their political fantasies like . . . you 
know ... Terror in the Night? A 
Trotskyite will come pounding on 
your door at midnight and tell you 
the Fascist dogs are hounding him. 
Turns out he has four tickets on his 
car for parking.” 

While Sahl was starving on the 
Berkeley campus, he got a chance to 
work in the Hungry i, a small night 
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club catering to the San Francisco 
Bohemian Set. He simply reported 
events from his own cockeyed, free- 
association point of view as he had 
done to his friends on the campus. 
He caught on at once and was started 
at $75 a week. 

Now, four years later, and averag- 
ing $3000 a week plus percentages, 
he is still living like a graduate stu- 
dent. It’s a frenetic life lived in 
dressing rooms and hotel suites clut- 
tered with newspapers, books, quar- 
terlies, cheesecake magazines, foun- 
tain pens and wrist watches (which 
he collects avidly), sports-car cata- 
logues, telephone messages and piles 
of mail. 

He is always caught up in a crisis; 
he is always on the run, looking 
back over his shoulder and philoso- 
phizing about the chaos. 

“T really get hacked at injustice,” 
Sahl said. “I say to myself: they 
really won’t go that far if I leave it 
to their good sense and judgment, 
and they go further. People can do 
any damned thing they want, and 
you can’t get justice from your fa- 
ther: You can’t look up and say: 
‘See, God! Look what they’ve 
done!” 

This referred to trouble with his 
former wife and business difficulties 
with his former manager. Both these 
entanglements necessitated frequent 
telephone calls to Hollywood, Chi- 
cago and London, all made from 
phone booths in hotel lobbies, drug- 
stores and from backstage. 

In his dressing room, watching 
him tactfully fend off left-wingers 
who were demanding assistance at 
Cause Parties, | asked Sahl whether 
he was a Communist. 

He grinned. “I hate to cop out, 
but I’m completely clear. I’ve never 
joined anything. The Commies al- 
ways hated me for this back at col- 
lege. They cursed me for a non- 
joining liberal.” 

“Then why are you accused so 
often of being a Communist?” 

“Because you've ‘got no right to 
differ today. You’ve got to be like 
the accuser or you’re canceled out. 
It’s easy to call someone a Commie, 
just like Commies find it easy to call 
every disagreer a Fascist. It’s too 
easy to be a Commie; that’s a worn- 
out philosophy. It’s much tougher 
to be an evolving liberal.” 


Sahl is handsome in a dark, Se- 
phardic way and is beset by girls for 
dates . . . strangers, acquaintances, 
friends; backstage, on the streets, on 
the phone. 

“Bright chicks are a problem,” he 
said. “‘This doesn’t mean we’re go- 
ing to go out with dumb chicks; 
we're just going to suffer with the 
bright ones. You combine their body 
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chemistry with their brightness and 
they’reimpossible to get through to.””* 

“You seem to be chased by 
women.” 

“Oh, man! Listen, buddy, they’re 
real aggressive in this town. If I tell 
them I’m broke, they offer to pay. 
If I say I’ve got a girl and I’m really 
monogamous, they laugh. Morality 
is very Square these days. But I’ve 
been a long time developing my 
minute amount of morality and I 
don’t want it laughed away.” 

“What do women want from 
you?” 

Sahl thought a moment. “‘Hilar- 
ity. Alcohol. Adventure. Escape. 
Danger. Reflected prestige. They 
think I’m what I seem to be on stage, 
and I’m not. Girls say to me: “You 
analyze too much. Why don’t you 
follow your feelings?’ Sahl laughed. 
“That's ridiculous. If | followed my 
feelings I'd be an outlaw.” 

“Have you ever been in analysis?” 

*“No, never. I hear so much junk 
quoted from it. Like: ‘Do you know 
pens are really phallic symbols?’ | 
always answer that I keep them 
around to remind me that I ought to. 
be writing instead of running off at 
the mouth. To most people psycho- 
analysis is a kind of mysticism. Peo- 
ple love mysticism. If you gave them 
the choice of fifteen analysts, they’d 
pick an astrologer. 

“I love the absolute sciences— 
physics and math—where people 
have no time to posture. You know? 
‘Do you think Hamlet was really 
guilty?’ Well, it’s too late to get him 
off anyway. Damn! We’ve only got 
so much time and | don’t want to 
waste it on trivia. Like I say in the 
act: enough of jokes, let’s get back 
to the messages.” 

“Then you're really serious about 
all this?” 

“Sure I am. You’ve got to care. 
You notice I care about everything I 
talk about? It wells up sometimes 
within you. You kid and laugh and 
suddenly in the middle of the night 
it bursts out. | wake up and yell: 
‘Gee, the rich are lousy!’”’ 

In his hotel, Sahl ordered pie and 
coffee. He doesn’t drink, and fills up 
on pie, coffee and fruit juice. His 
suite is littered with the remnants of 
his binges. 

“Pie and coffee and three thousand 
a week is no damned good,” he said, 
grinning mournfully out the win- 
dow. “*What I’m really hungry for is 
a rug on the floor and pictures on 
the wall, and a girl and music. My 
God, how I miss my records.” 

Continued on Page 102 





*By “body chemistry’”’ Sahl means what he 
calls “the woman’s gnat’s-eye view of life’’ 
which he believes is built-in and which he de- 
spises. When a friend remarked that in that 
case Sah! didn’t have much chance of finding 
a woman he’d want to marry, Sahl asked plain- 
tively: ““Not even a French psychologist?” 
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Continued from Page 100 

“Is that your picture of the ideal 
life? How would yon really like to 
live?” 

“The ideal life?” Sahl laughed. 
“Well... I'd live in San Francisco. 
I'd marry a bright, curious, alive 
girl. I'd have enough prestige so I 
could take a premise with enough 
money and guts to go through with 
it to the State a cosmic 
truth . . . to show that good things 
can pay their way. I'd have a mod- 
ern house. I believe in contemporary 


finish. 


architecture; you should live within 
your time. I'd have a hi-fi system, an 
infinite sports car, and a jeep for 
beach parties. I'd dig that . . . back ! 
That’s the most you can dig any- 
thing. It’s the wildest. More than 


that you can’t go... to dig some- 
thing, back!” 


Most people are hungry for suc- 
cess. They believe that it’s the phi- 
losophers’ stone which will trans- 
mute all life into joy. Mort Sahl, at 
thirty-one, has won a phenomenal 
success with a talent that can only be 
described as formidable. And yet 
he’s still hungry. He’s hungry for 
love, justice, the Ideal Life, and 
he’s perpetually torn by his hunger. 

Phyllis Kirk, the adorable Nora 
Charles on The Thin Man, and one 
of Sahl’s closest friends, has a per- 
ceptive explanation for this turmoil. 
*“Mort,” she says, “‘feeds on crisis.” 

Sahl’s hunger pervades his art, and 
by a kind of subliminal suggestion 


affects his fans and friends. After a 
half hour of Sahl’s act, during which 
you have laughed until your sides 
ache, you come away slightly de- 
pressed by the unhappy hunger in 
him which has produced his hilari- 
ous satire. After an hour in his com- 
pany you realize the youthfulness of 
his melancholy. 

“Once | was talking to my girl and 
I quoted Gide. ... You know? Sort 
of showing off. ... And I told her 
how Gide said it’s not so cold on the 
heights. Meaning maybe we shouldn’t 
be afraid of getting there. Right? 
And she said sure but she wanted 
another beer.”’ Sahl grinned unhap- 
pily. “I could see myself struggling 
up the mountain with a case of beer. 
Why do they try to hold us back?” 





Phyllis Kirk explains this attitude 
too: ““Mort’s problem is acceptance. 
He’s not accepted for what he is, 
and he hasn’t yet learned to accept 
people for what they are.” 

The fact is, the corrosive Mort 
Sahl is not intolerant. On the con- 
trary, like the other young comics 
whom he represents, he’s wonder- 
fully romantic. The clear eyes of The 
Hip Young Men see the absurdities 
of the American Scene. Their ro- 
mantic young hearts rebel against 
the facts of life. Their brilliant young 
minds set up the defense of satire; 
and out of this emerges a Mort Sahl 
who proves that Ponce de Leén was 
a fool. Youth is the unhappiest time 
of life. Only the young can endure it. 

THE END 
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Continued from Page 57 


appears to be dressed in black; like 
skaters, all. move soundiessly across 
the enormous stretch of pale stone 
(or ice), tiny creatures in a formal 
etching. Suddenly you know what 
January in Leningrad must look 
like. Snow could only intensify the 
contrasts, make the figures sharper 
and darker, pick out more clearly 
the plaster molding and decorative 
pillars of the Winter Palace. 

It was here, in this square, that 
the droshkys and troikas, the sleighs 
and great carriages with their foot- 
men, their bearded, fur-hatted driv- 
ers, would draw up. Here the fash- 
ionable gentlemen and their ladies 
in silks and brocades and jewels and 
furs would dismount on their way to 
the palace dances and receptions 
that ““Mme. Pouschkine”’ so enjoyed. 
Here the Tsarskoi Korpus, the Royal 
Army, along with the Cossacks, 
Dragoons and Guards, would parade 
in their fairy-tale uniforms of blue 
and red and gold and black, with 
plumed helmets and shining sabers. 
Here the crowds would gather to see 
the Tsar and his fantastic entourage 
leave for the summer palace, Peter- 
hof, fifteen miles away on the sea. 

Walk across the plaza—it takes 
longer than you would guess—and 
enier the palace itself. It costs the 
equivalent of ten cents to wander in 
the tremendous halls, to climb the 
accommodate 
people abreast, to walk 
among the marble and stone pillars, 


stairways that can 
twenty 


to see the spotless white plaster 


richly encrusted with gold—much of 


it built for the tiny, imperious, dis- 
solute, scheming, indomitable Cath- 
erine the Great. She didn’t like the 
huge summer palace by the sea, it 
reminded her of the days of enforced 
seclusion there before she was able 
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to grasp power from her simple- 
minded husband. Modestly, she 
called her new sections of the palace 
the Hermitage. It was, she claimed, a 
refuge from unhappy past memories. 
You walk through room after room, 
corridor after corridor, gallery after 
gallery filled with gold and silver 
plate, with ancestral portraits, with 
furniture, with coats of arms, with 
royal collections of paintings, jew- 
elry, weapons, miniatures, sculpture, 
china and on and on... the accumu- 
lation of centuries of unparalleled 
wealth and good living. 

From the windows of some of the 
halls you can look out over the 
curving gray band of the Neva. It 
was here—at this palace and from 
that river—that the first shells were 
fired that started the Russian Revo- 
lution. Pause at a window on the 
other side of the palace and stare 
down into the plaza, the same plaza 
where revolutionary forces massed 
in 1917, only four years after the 
city had celebrated the 300th anni- 
versary of the rule of the Romanovs. 
You might remember, then, that 
beside each of those luxurious car- 
riages you had imagined, there had 
been a knot of beggars, of ragged 
children, of hungry, angry men. For 
it is perhaps too neatly ironic that 
St. Petersburg, the “Seat of the 
Tsars,”’ is also Leningrad, the “‘Cra- 
dle of the Revolution.”’ Both aspects 
of the city have an almost chilling 
reality in the Hermitage and its 
Palace Square. 

An event that changed so much 
more than the city’s name should 
have obscured forever all sense of 
the city’s aristocracy. But the odd 
thing is that even in the Soviet so- 
ciety of modern Leningrad there is a 
subdued feeling of aristocracy. What 
was once a private palace is now a 
public palace—the word is still used, 
though now it’s a palace of work, or 


a palace of culture. Leningrad was 
never a market town like Moscow, 
or an industrial city like Stalingrad, 
Rostov or Kharkov. It never de- 
pended on the peasants around it. 
Its heart was never in trade. It still 
isn’t, though now you notice it only 
in tiny hints hidden in the conver- 
sation of Leningraders. Their lan- 
guage, they teil you, is the purest in 
Russia. They pride themselves on 
decorum and courtesy and continue 
to teach their children a strict code 
ofmanners. They address one another 
with elaborate, old-fashioned turns 
of phrase. Their favorite holiday ex- 
cursion is taking the river boat or 
the ‘electric’ to Peterhof. 

There, with Peter the Great’s pal- 
ace—a smaller version of Versailles— 


as a background, they stroll through ° 


the meticulously planned “‘wilder- 
ness,” through woods, along a man- 
icured beach on the Gulf of Finland. 
They sample the 18th Century vogue 
for careless, natural scenery, all care- 
fully contrived, and the geometri- 
cally exact garden, the long straight 
avenues, the vistas. They stare un- 
believingly at some of the world’s 
most elaborate fountains, cascades 
and sprays decorated with gilded 
nude statues, mythological figures, 
dolphins, dragons. Leningraders still 
enjoy the playful whimsies of long- 
dead aristocrats—there are always 
delighted crowds around the trick 
fountains, the bench that squirts 
water at you when you try to sit on 
it, the uncannily realistic fruit tree 
that drenches you just as you try to 
pick an apple, the -big, umbrella- 
shaped shelter that allows you to 
come in to rest and then cascades 
water all around you, trapping you 
until it stops. Everything has been 
conscientiously maintained from the 
gilding and lighting of the fountains 
to the trimming of the grass and 
pruning of the trees. 


Only when you reach the palace 
itself do you realize what an effort 
this maintenance represents, and the 
thousands and thousands of rubles 
that have gone and still must go into 
its reconstruction. The outer shell 
of the palace has been restored, but 
inside, the gutted rooms you see 
through the windows are the devas- 
tation the Germans left behind four- 
teen years ago. I had been taken to 
Peterhof by a young Russian couple. 
Our afternoon had been relaxed and 
friendly, but at the palace a trace of 
bitterness showed in my host’s voice. 
“The Fascists used the palace to 
stable their horses. There are stables 
here .. . but they used the palace.” 

Even in the old days of its splen- 
dor, of course, there was another 
life in St. Petersburg, far removed 
from the palaces and parties, from 
the doings of grand dukes and duch- 
esses, from the salons of the intel- 
lectuals. Its most famous chronicler 
was Fyodor Dostoyevsky. Writing 
more than a generation after the 
almost legendary Pushkin, he was 
not so absorbed with the “Mag- 
nificent City of Peter.’ As the titles 
of his books—Poor Folk, The Land- 
lady, The Insulted and the Injured, 
The Idiot, Crime and Punishment— 
indicate, he wrote about the other 
life of the city. Not that Dostoyev- 
sky was unaware of its beauties: (“I 
love the March sun in Petersburg. ... 
The whole street glitters, bathed in 
brilliant light. All the houses seem 
to sparkle of a sudden ... it is as 
though everything seems brighter, as 
though you were startled, or some- 
one had nudged you with his el- 
bow’’); but he was equally con- 
scious of its moments of intense 
gloom: (“Twilight was deepening 
and I felt more and more mel- : 
ancholy. .. . | kept thinking that in 
the end I should die in Petersburg... 

Continued on Page 104 
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: In their charming 193-year-old home, 
the Shaws preter the simple, enduring 
beauty of functional Early American 
furniture, much the same as they like 


the Lincoln’s functional, timeless look. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Shaw of Pound Ridge, New York, are firm believers in elegant simplicity. Their preference in motorcars: The 
Lincoln Look for its accent on pure line and discreet use of ornamentation. Shown here: the Premiere Landau in Platinum. 
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Champion golfer Shaw surrounded by 
trophies. He likes their rich detail, says 
it reminds him of the fine quality fit- 
tings in his Lincoln. He’s co-founder of 
the internationally famous East Coast 
restaurant bearing the family name. 








Flying is a sometime activity with John Shaw, but Lincoln is the all 
time motorcar for him. The reason, in Mr. Shaw’s words, “The look, the 


way it handles. Lincoln is a truly great automobile.” Don't you agre« 
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Continued from Page 102 

if only I could get out of this shell 
into the light of day, breathe the 
freshness of the fields and woods...’’). 

One day, my husband and I de- 
cided to find Dostoyevsky’s apart- 
ment to see if it held, as Pushkin’s 
had, the air and feeling of his times, 
of his life in the city. Perhaps in this 
way we might see a little of that 
“other life” of St. Petersburg. 

After considerable difficulty we 
found the apartment. It was not a 
museum. And it was not Dostoyev- 
sky’s life that it contained. As it 
turned out we had taken an unin- 
tentional excursion into modern Len- 
ingrad life. 

The day we set out on our search 
was moist and cold. Leningraders 
said that the summer was really over 
now—no more long mild evenings. 
Now autumn would spread its pene- 
trating chill through the city. I had 
been reading The Insulted and the 
Injured, that early, inept and curi- 
ously moving mixture of autobiog- 
raphy and fiction that Dostoyevsky 
had written nearly a century ago. 
When I came to passages like .. . 
“he pointed to the foggy vista of the 
street, lighted by street lamps dimly 
twinkling in the damp mist, to the 
dirty houses, to the wet and shining 
flagstones, to the cross, sullen, 
drenched figures that passed by, to 
all this picture, hemmed in by the 
dome of the Petersburg sky”. . . I 
had only to look out of my hotel 
window to find an almost theatrical 
re-enactment of the scene. Although 
it wasn’t actually raining, the Len- 
ingrad sky was soft with clouds and 
St. Isaac’s golden dome was a som- 
ber metallic gray. 

After tea, my husband and I, fol- 
lowing the directions we finally had 
obtained, walked to Dostoyevsky’s 
apartment. It wasn’t far, but it was 
in a poor part of town, where tour- 
ists seldom go. We had seen many 
beautiful and impressive things in 
Leningrad, but somehow this cold, 
undistinguished street corner was 
more memorable—or rather, mem- 
orable in a different way—than all 
the palaces, museums and gardens. 
It had the solid feeling of reality. 

It was already deep twilight, the 
premature evening of misty weather. 
The first trickle of people returning 
from work had begun, and there 
were customers at the cigarette stall 
on the corner and, surprisingly, at 
the cold-drink kiosk across the 
street. The entrance to the building 
was on an alleyway half blocked by 
a pile of lumber and building ma- 
terials. ‘““There is an alley, dark and 
narrow, shut in by huge houses... . 
The second house from the corner 
was under construction and was sur- 
rounded by scaffolding. The fence 
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round the house came almost to the 
middle of the alley, and a footway 
had been laid round the fence.” The 
place must have looked very much 
like this when Dostoyevsky wrote 
that passage, | thought. 

We walked through the archway 
to a dank and messy courtyard. 
Stacked firewood was partly cov- 
ered with a torn tarpaulin. Next to it 
was a small shed or outhouse with a 
rotten door sagging on its hinges. 
There were shallow puddles between 
the flagstones. Four or five children 
with the pinched, thin-legged look 
of slum children anywhere, played 
in the courtyard, taking turns climb- 
ing the outhouse roof, jumping to 
the firewood, and then to the ground. 
They stopped their game to stare at 
us, until we turned away uncertainly 
to examine the wooden board hung 
on a nail just inside the archway. It 
gave, in white painted letters, the 
names of the tenants and the num- 
bers of their apartments, but, of 
course, there was nothing to indi- 
cate which had been Dostoyevsky’s. 

We were trying to collect the 
courage to knock on the door of one 
of the apartments—any apartment— 
and ask, when the biggest of the 
children, a shaven-headed blond boy, 
came over to us. 

“Foreigners?” he asked without 
smiling. 

as i 

“Poles?” 

‘“*No,’’? my husband said, 
“Tm F 

“Hungarian?” 

“No, American.” 

“Chewing gum?” the boy said 
hopefully. 

“No chewing gum,” my husband 
said, sorry to disappoint the child. 

But the boy was busy fishing in 
the pocket of his shorts with a 
chapped hand. He pulled out a small, 
rather tarnished gilt-and-enamel 
badge, like a lapel pin. In Russian 
characters, it was inscribed: “1957 
Youth Festival U.S.S.R.” “Foreign 
money?” he asked. 

“I’m sorry. But we will buy it for 
rubles if you want.” 

“Rubles?” He turned down the 
corners of his mouth and put the 
badge back in his pocket. He looked 
resigned more than disappointed. 

“We are searching,” my husband 
said, “for the apartment of Dos- 
toyevsky.” 

The boy looked at us thoughtfully 
for a moment before he said, ‘‘Sec- 
ond entrance, third floor on your 
left,” and ran back to his compan- 
ions. 

Inside the doorway marked “2,” 
we found ourselves in a stone-floored 
hallway, colder than the evening 
outside. The stairs were uncarpeted 
stone, too, with iron railings and a 
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small fogged window with iron bars 
on each landing. On one landing a 
metal bathtub was propped against 
the wall; its four little claw feet 
stuck out toward the stairs. On the 
third floor two doors faced each 
other across the narrow hallway. 
Both were heavily padded and strips 
of felt were tacked around them to 
cover the cracks. We rang the bell 
at the door on our left. 

All the way up my husband had 
been composing sentences in his 
politest Russian: “Please forgive us 
for disturbing you, but is this the 
apartment that was at one time 
occupied by Fyodor Mikhailovich 
Dostoyevsky, the writer?” But when 
the door was opened by a gray- 
haired woman in a dark dress with 
a sweater over it, he could only stare 
at her inquiring face and blurt out, 
“Good evening—did Dostoyevsky 
live here?” 

Understandably, she looked as- 
tonished. “What did you say?” she 
asked, and added as an afterthought, 
“Good evening.” 

The second time it came out 
sounding better and she smiled. “Ah, 
Dostoyevsky. You are foreigners?” 

“Yes. Tourists. And we are so 
sorry to trouble you.” 

“Ah, tourists. It is no trouble. 
Please come in. You are interested 
in Dostoyevsky?” 

“We think him a great writer.” 

“Come in, please come in. Yes, 
this used to be his apartment.” 

She beckoned us through the outer 
and the inner door, equally padded 
against drafts. | was suddenly aware 
of how freezing the Leningrad win- 
ter must be. She locked both doors 
behind us, and remarked pleasantly, 
“You would like to see this apart- 
ment where he lived? It is nothing 
very special.” 

A woman’s voice from another 
room called out something to which 
our hostess replied, ““Come here, 
come here,” and smiling at us, ex- 
plained, ““My sister—my younger 
sister.” 

The door on our left opened and 
a small round woman in black joined 
us in the cluttered hall. ‘“Foreign- 
ers,” our hostess said, as though 
that one word explained our pres- 
ence. The four of us stood uncom- 
fortably close, packed between a 
black leather bench on one side of 
the foyer, and a tall, white-painted 
cupboard on the other. There was 
an old-fashioned wooden coat rack 
in one corner, and simply no room 
for any other furniture. 

The older woman said, “I have 
often wondered what kind of furni- 
ture Dostoyevsky had. This hall 
must have been empty—you can see 
that would be better. Really, there is 
only space for the bench and the 


coat rack. Probably he didn’t have 
enough furniture to put here anyhow— 
he was always selling things to pay 
doctors’ bills, debts.”” She smiled at us 
rather apologetically. “Il know all this 
because | have lived here so long— 
thirty years, even before I was married. 
When we first moved here there were 
still old people in the building who re- 
membered Dostoyevsky. They are dead 


now, of course. But they used to tell 
me how movers would come up the 
stairs and another piece of furniture 
would be taken away, another bill paid. 
He was very sick, you know. I was 
young when I heard these things, and it 
all seemed to me so sad.” She shrugged 
her shoulders. “Now .. .” 

I wondered how she would finish the 
sentence: Now worse things have hap- 





pened to all of us? Or, now I have other 
things to think about? 

But my husband said politely, ““Now 
he would have free medical care?” 

She laughed as if we had a secret 
together. “‘Yes. That is true.” 

With housewifely indignation she 
said, ““But you should have seen this 
apartment when we moved in! Dirt? 
Incredible! The people who lived here 
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The free and easy feeling of a perfect 
swing—unhampered, unrestricted—that'’s 
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Warner’s.® No straps to cramp your style, 
or cut your shoulders! Simply a gentle 
cling—for work or play, all year round. 
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before us had done nothing to it. 
Of course almost none of Dostoyev- 
sky’s things were here even when they 
came—even his books had been sold. 
Only this cupboard remained.” She 
pointed to the tall, cheap cupboard 
in the hall. “It used to be in his 
bedroom. He kept his books in it. 
We had it painted white and moved it 
here.” 


The younger sister opened the door 
behind her. “This was his room,” she 
said in a soft, deprecating voice. “‘The 
coldest and darkest room in the build- 
ing. This is where he lived.” The Insulted 
and the Injured had opened with the 
hero looking for a place to live: ‘All 
that day I had been walking about the 
town trying to find a lodging. My old 
one was very damp and I was beginning 


to cough rather ominously.” We fol- 
lowed the sisters into his room. Small- 
ish, with two narrow windows set close 
together in the wall opposite the door, 
it also looked crowded although there 
actually was little furniture. Two iron 
beds, one under each window, a cup- 
board, a round table covered with a 
plush tablecloth, a couple of straight 
chairs. | walked over to the windows, 
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squeezing past the table, and stared 
out at Dostoyevsky’s view. The dingy 
courtyard, the dark thin little figures 
of the children playing, the Lenin- 
grad evening closing in. Behind me 
one of the sisters switched on the 
light and said, “He worked here too. 
He was in bed much of the time and 
had to do his writing here.” 

I could think of no questions to 
ask, could not even imagine the sick 
tormented figure under that tidy 
white counterpane, writing away in 
the coldest, dampest room. 

We crossed the tiny foyer to the 
door immediately opposite. This 
room was a bit bigger with French 
windows opening onto a narrow 
iron balcony. Here, too, there was a 
bed, but the room had been used as 
a parlor in Dostoyevsky’s day—and 
there were three armchairs covered 
in white cotton, and another round 
table. ““The sun comes in here in the 
afternoons,” the gentle voice of the 
younger sister said, ““—when we 
have some sun.”” We all smiled. Len- 
ingrad weather, like London weather, 
is always good for a mild joke. 

While we were in this room, the 
doorbell rang. The older sister hur- 
ried out to open the door, and we 
could hear fragments of a muttered 
conversation in the hall. Almost im- 
mediately our hostess returned with 
a woman of stocky build and rather 
severe expression. She was still in 
her outdoor coat and scarf, and was 
carrying a string bag of onions, a 
large cabbage, a loaf of black bread 
and some packages wrapped in 
newspaper. She was introduced as 
““My older sister. This is her room.” 

In the awkward silence that fol- 
lowed, I said, “‘How nice that your 
family is all together.” When my 
husband translated this, our hostess 
replied without much interest, “‘Yes. 
We all lived here together when we 
were young. Now we all live here to- 
gether again. Three old women.” 

“And in between?” my husband 
asked. 

“In between we married. And the 
war. All three husbands killed. 
Again we live together—like girls.” 
She laughed to emphasize the ab- 
surdity of her description. 

Back to the foyer, and then into a 
thin sliver of a pantry obviously 
made by partitioning off part of the 
passageway. The oldest sister was 
there unpacking her purchases. 
Eggs in a plastic bowl on the table, 
cookies on a blue china plate. A 
small electric hot plate on the table 
transformed the narrow pantry into 
a makeshift kitchen. 

With a touch of eagerness, the 
youngest sister led us through the 
pantry to curtained glass doors 
which opened into yet another bed- 
room. “‘My daughter’s room,”’ she 
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said, almost whispering, and mo- 
tioned to us to follow her. When we 
all stood around a baby’s crib in the 
center of the room, staring down at 
the small pink child asleep in his 
closely wrapped shawls, she said, 
after an admiring moment, “My 
grandson.” 

| looked around at the rest of the 
room. Two large wardrobes were 
placed side by side, jutting into the 
room to form a kind of screen for the 
double bed in the corner. A desk and 
a bookcase. Two or three chairs. 
And the baby in his crib. “My 
daughter is a schoolteacher. Her 
husband too. They are not yet 
home.” Rather timidly she asked, 
“Perhaps you will stay and meet 
them?” 

“Oh, no,” my husband and I said 
together, suddenly noticing how 
long we had been in the apartment. 
He added, “‘We have already dis- 
turbed you far too much.” 

“But at least you will stay and 
have some tea with us?” 

“No, really. We must go.” We 
stepped back into the pantry. 

“But something,” the middle sis- 
ter said, looking worried. She 
passed the plate of cookies. We each 
took one, and since there wasn’t 
room for more than one of us to sit 
at the pantry table, we all stood up 
nibbling cookies and smiling. 

““Have we shown you what you 
came to see?” she asked. 

“Yes, exactly,” I answered firmly, 
lying shamelessly, for nothing could 
have held less of Dostoyevsky’s at- 
mosphere than this neat, cramped 
life, the quiet, the three old widows 
and the sleeping infant. 

“I have been wanting to ask you 
something.” The first touch of diffi- 
dence came into her voice. ‘““What is 
it that you find in Dostoyevsky’s 

iriting?”” 

Before I could answer she went on 
hastily, “I do not ask out of ig- 
norance. I used to be a doctor, I am 
retired now. I get a pension of a 
thousand rubles a month. My hus- 
band, before he was killed, was an 
engineer. So you understand that we 
are not uncultured. I have read 
Dostoyevsky—with particular care 
since we live in his apartment—but 
still, | must ask, what do you see in 
him? Why is he great?” 

I couldn’t think what to say, how 
to describe Dostoyevsky’s calam- 
itous power with words. At last | 
said, rather feebly, ““He wrote of 
such extraordinary things—such 
strange unhappy people ——” 

She listened closely to my hus- 
band’s translation with growing be- 
wilderment. “Extraordinary?” she 
said. “Strange? But Dostoyevsky 
wrote of everyday, ordinary things 
and people. When I finish a Dosto- 


yevsky novel, I forget it before I put the 
book down. What is there to remember? 
Now Tolstov—a truly great writer. 
Who can ever forget Anna Karenina?” 
Anna Karenina, the rich, the aristo- 
cratic, the eternally romantic woman. 

“To us,’ my husband explained, 
**Dostoyevsky’s world is extraordinary. 
And powerful. And remembered for- 


, 


ever. 


For the first time the oldest sister 
joined in the conversation. “You are 
foreigners,” she said. 


Walking back that evening we came 
slowly to the good part of town near the 
Astoria, the wide streets and the fine 
buildings. I thought of the brightly lit 
lobby that awaited us, filled with music 
from the restaurant, the smiling greet- 


ing of the elevator operator, the lovely 
view from our windows. Now it was 
the hurrying pedestrians we passed 
who held the reality of the city, dark 
figures carrying packages and shopping 
bags. Now I had an idea of the life they 
returned to when they ducked into 
a dim entrance or through an arch- 
way, the world behind the beautiful 


facades. THE END 
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“Service is a high art on the s.s. Unrrep Srares,” says The 
Hon. William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The skilled s we re 8 » for ever : . 
The skilled staff numbers more than 800—one for every two The menu takes you ’round the world. Surrealist painter Mr. Max 


Ernst and Mrs. Ernst may choose specialties from 5 continents, includ- 
ing caviar from Iran, pheasant from Scotland, tender American steak, 
fine French wines. And our chefs have never failed to fill a special order. 


passengers. After dinner, 3 Mever Davis orchestras play for 
dancing. You may also see a first-run movie. 
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Film Star Leslie Caron and her husband Mr. 
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aboard the beautiful s.s. America. This popular 
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American 
Wines 


Have you discovered how good our wines 
can be? Here’s the way you can spot the best of them 
and bring new joy to your table 


@ In every wine-growing country, from Austria to Australia, 
from Portugal-to Peru, the wine that most people drink with 
their meals is the wine of their native soil. Partly this is a matter 
of economics—among wines of comparable quality, the local 
product is almost always cheaper; but other factors are in- 
volved as well—tradition, climate and, above all, taste. 

For nothing ever seems to taste quite as good with the food 
of a country as the wine of that country. Vintners naturally 
tend to make wines that go well with their local dishes. It is not 
by chance that, with Italian food, no wine is as good as Italian 
wine; that the more complex French cuisine calls for the 
greater and subtler wines of France; that with our own bounty, 
our steaks, turkey and fish, all simply prepared, nothing can 
beat our own, somewhat simpler, American wines. 

Despite what the “‘wine snobs” may tell us, a good many 
American wines today can hold up their heads in any company. 
Imported wines bring interest and variety to our tables, as do 
caviar and Roquefort cheese, and occasionally they provide 
memorable delights. But nine tenths of what we drink is 
American wine and probably always will be. 

To enjoy wine and buy it intelligently you don’t have to be an 
expert. But wine is like music: the more you know about it, the 
more you enjoy it. Learning about wine is fun. The ideal system 
is to stretch your education over years—drinking wine fairly 
frequently but not always the same wine, tasting compara- 
tively, especially with interested friends, and then discussing 
what you have tasted. A basic knowledge of wine (which this 
article provides) will enable you to avoid obvious pitfalls. 

The first and most important thing to learn is this: in both 
the United States and Europe at least three quarters of the wine 
produced is . . . well, just wine. Honest, passably good, an 
agreeable mealtime beverage. The really interesting wines, 
which are collected and laid away in cellars, which can make 
a passable meal seem good and transform a good meal into 
an unforgettable one—these make up a fraction of what vint- 
ners sell. This is true both here and abroad. 






















A Taylor’s New York State champagne chills a proper twenty minutes 


in an ice-packed Drum Cooler adorned with the American eagle, 

and a swirl of Korbel’s Brut California champagne bubbles up the crystal sides 
of a tall tulip glass. The best American champagne is made by the same 
painstaking “bottle-fermented™ method as its French counterpart 
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How, then, can you learn to spot the fine 
wines, the admirable exceptions, on a retailer’s 
shelf or a restaurant wine list? Is choice a mat- 
ter of price, and are all excellent wines fabu- 
lously expensive? No, they aren’t: a good wine 
isn’t necessarily expensive and an expensive 
wine isn’t necessarily good. Most European 
wine prices are up these days (the result of bad 
recent vintages and short crops) but American 
wines, even the very best of them, rarely cost $2 
a bottle at retail, champagne excepted. 

To buy wisely and well, it is necessary to look 
for certain hallmarks of quality on a wine 
label—names, statements, phrases. Once you 
learn their special language, wine labels can 
tell you a great deal. 

A wine label should tell you, first of all, 
where the wine comes from—France, Germany, 
Chile, New York State or California. And if 
California, just what part of California, for 
this is important. Fine wine cannot—simply 
can not—be made everywhere. Men have been 
planting grapes and making wine all over the 
world since the dawn of history, and in France 
and Italy grapes have been grown, at one time 
or another, on almost every farm. But the fin- 
est Rhine wines and Burgundies, for example, 
still come from little zones about two miles by 
twenty or thirty, and if you were to plant the 
same grapes a couple of miles outside these 
zones, you would get different and inferior 
wines. It is unlikely that grape growers will find 
and plant another great wine district, and 
therefore it is safe to say that in the future our 
best wines, including our fine American wines, 
will come from districts we already know. 

In the United States today nearly 90 per cent 
of fine wine produced comes from California— 
from some seven or eight or nine counties 
grouped around San Francisco Bay. These are 
our Bordeaux, Burgundy, Rhine Valley and 
Chianti country, rolled into one. The remainder 
of our fine wines comes from the Finger Lakes 
region of New York State, especially Lakes 
Keuka and Canandaigua, from Northern Ohio, 
including the Lake Erie islands, and a few 
scattered precincts in other states. 

The San Francisco Bay counties form the 
heart of America’s real wine land, chiefly be- 
cause of their excellent climate. The cool wa- 
ters of San Francisco Bay, with deep estuaries 
running back into the hills, California’s unfail- 
ing summer sun tempered by cool winds off the 
Pacific—these produce growing conditions al- 
most ideally suited to the classic grapes of Eu- 
rope. Five of these counties are of major im- 
portance, and their names ought to be as well 
known to American wine lovers as such terms 
as Burgundy, Sauternes and Chablis, which are 
the names of French towns and provinces and 
almost entirely meaningless when applied to 
wines made in the United States, five or six 
thousand miles away. 

California’s five major wine counties are as 
follows, from north to south: 


SONOMA: Its cooler southern half is po- 
tentially an area of great wine; its northern half 
produces good, rarely outstanding, red wine. 


NAPA: Ranks with Santa Clara for top 
quality. More than half of the premium wine 
producers have cellars in Napa—Beaulieu, 
Inglenook, Louis Martini, Chas. Krug and 
others. The average quality of Napa’s wine is 
at least as high as the average of Bordeaux. 


ALAMEDA: The vineyards are in the Liver- 
more Valley, and the district name is Liver- 
more, not Alameda. Livermore produces re- 
markable whites and a few good reds. Wente, 
Concannon, Cresta Blanca are the outstanding 
names. 


SANTA CLARA: Produces as fine wines as 
it seems possible to make in the United States. 
Almadén has the largest vineyards; others in- 
clude the Novitiate of Los Gatos, Paul Mas- 
son, San Martin, and so forth. 


SAN BENITO: Very promising, and now be- 
ing developed although it has produced a few 
excellent wines for nearly a century. Almadén 
has vineyards here. 

Districts of secondary importance are Men- 
docino, north of Sonoma, promising for red 
wines; Contra Costa; and Santa Cruz, between 
Santa Clara and the Pacific. 


We have seen where some of the fine Amer- 
ican wines are made; let’s now examine the ques- 
tion of what fine wines are made from. Grapes, 
obviously. But grapes are not just grapes: out 
of several thousand varieties of grape, only 
fifteen to thirty ever produced fine wine or ever 
will. The others have their uses: they make 
good grape jelly, excellent raisins; many are 
delicious table grapes; others provide the raw 
material for first-rate brandy; and still others 
(usually those that produce huge crops) are 
made into cheap wine. But these grapes are as 
different from fine wine grapes as a dray horse 
is from a Thoroughbred. A producer of fine 
wine would never bring them to his press. 

In attempting to judge a wine by its label it 
is important, therefore, to determine out of 
what grape or sort of grape the wine was made. 
This is easy when one buys an imported bottle. 
It is far from easy when buying American wines, 
particularly those sold under the old European 
place names such as Chablis (which is a French 
village), Sauternes (another French village), 
Burgundy (a French province), Rhine (a river 
largely German) and Chianti (a district in 
Italy). Abroad, these wine and place names 
have precise meanings, hallowed by tradition 
and defined by law. Such names indicate that 
the wines in bottles bearing them have been 
made in strictly delimited areas from specific, 
superior varieties of grape, and only these. Pro- 
ducers who violate the rules are prosecuted, 
often heavily fined, and sometimes even jailed. 

Under our much looser American regula- 
tions, something called “Burgundy” may be 
made anywhere in the United States, out of any 
grape, and a producer may legally ship any 
wine he pleases as “Chablis” or “Sauterne.” 
On a bottle of American wine such names 
mean precisely nothing, for, unhappily, more 
than 60 per Continued on Page 112 


The Pertect Match: 
Traditional American Delicacies, 
Native American Wines 


WHITE 

Certain dishes seem to go with certain wines, 
though your own taste is what finally counts. But 
almost everyone finds that fish and shellfish taste 
better with dry white wine, and most people prefer 
red with beef, lamb, game and cheese. As for chicken, 
turkey, eggs—these go with either, or with vin rosé. 
Here are three all-American sea-food favorites 
and three wines which complement them superbly. 
The first is a transcontinental marriage of Maine 
and California: succulent lobster, with one of the 
subtlest and finest American white wines, Pinot 
Chardonnay—in this case Wente’s, from the Liver- 
more Valley. Next, with sea bass, a noble American 
fish, aracier and more piquant wine, Widmer’s fresh 
and aromatic New York State Riesling, from the Fin- 
ger Lakes. Finally, with fresh shrimp, the Christian 
Brothers Napa White Pinot, fruity, fragrant and soft. 


RED 
Traditionally, white wines are served chilled and 
red wines at “room temperature,” but this is a Euro- 
pean tradition, poorly suited to our warmer summer 
weather and our centrally heated homes. No wine is 
either refreshing or appetizing at over 70°—most 
reds taste better at 65°, whites at about 50°. Red 
wines should be opened an hour or so before service: 
this lets them “breathe,” brings out their bouquet. 
Served thus, these three red wines do wonders, 
respectively, for steak, turkey, cheese. Steak-and- 
mushrooms belongs with a robust, warming, full- 
bodied wine on the order of a Burgundy: Beaulieu 
Vineyard ‘*Beaumont” is precisely that, a Pinot 
Noir from California’s Napa Valley. Turkey calls 
for a red wine (a dry white would be no less accepta- 
ble) but one of a different sort... a classic—elegant 
and distinguished—like Louis Martini Cabernet 
Sauvignon, also from Napa. Cheese and red wine 
are the happiest of companions ; here are two of the 
best—Cooper’s New York State cheddar, Almadeén’s 
soft, sturdy, velvety Pinot Noir, made from the 
Burgundian grape, in Santa Clara County. 


SPECIAL 


Inour grandfathers’ day, when seven courses were 
par for a holiday meal, when the maid stayed to wash 
the dishes and there was such a thing as a “stylish 
stout,” people often served five different wines with 
dinner. There was Sherry with the soup, Sauternes 
with the fish, Burgundy with the roast, then Cham- 
pagne, then Port or Madeira. Our tastes today are 
simpler and one wine or at most two seem enough. 
If one wine, pick a wine that goes with the main dish. 
If two, for a festive occasion, add Champagne. 

Opposite are three American dishes that require 
special treatment in the way of wine. An excellent 
choice with Eggs Benedict is a white wine with plenty 
of flavor, not too dry, such as Meier's Isle St. 
George Sauternes from Ohio. A California vin rosé, 
fresh and gay, such as Cresta Blanca Grenache 
Rosé, is perfect with Southern Fried Chicken. And 
for the special two-wine dinner, it’s important to 
choose a dessert that complements Champagne : out- 
standing is this Fruit Macedoine, with outstanding 
Gold Seal Brut from New York’s Lake Keuka. 
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Continued from Page 110 cent of the 
wine produced in California is not even made 
out of wine grapes but out of grapes designated 
as “table” and “raisin” grapes by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the State of 
California. 

Luckily for us, most American producers of 
fine wine have chosen a more difficult and hon- 
orable road. They tell the consumer the straight 
story ; they put the grape names on the labels and 
the grape names or varieties become, in effect, 
the names of the wines. Such wines are known 
as “varietal wines,” and they are America’s best. 

American wine lovers have been slow to 
realize the assured quality this system offers. 
Conditioned to think in terms of European 
wine, we order American Burgundy or Amer- 
ican Challis when we could guarantee our- 
selves a vastly better wine by asking for Pinot 
Noir (which has to be made from the true grape 
of red Burgundy) or Pinot Chardonnay (which 
can come only from the true grape of Chablis). 
Most premium producers will, and all consum- 
ers should, welcome the day when all better 
American wines carry varietal names. 

What are the varietal names to look for? 
Before listing these, we should mention the 
basic difference between the wines of California 
and those of the Eastern States. California 
wines are made from European grapes, varie- 
ties brought over from France, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, and planted 
here; they belong to the grape family vinifera, 
the “‘wine-bearer”’; they are blood brothers to 
the vines of Europe. Eastern vines are not. 


full-blooded Indian has. They are direct de- 
scendants of the vines the first settlers found in 
America, but of course they have been vastly 
improved through selection, cultivation and 
care. The wines are different too. All of them, 
from worst to best, have a special, unmis- 
takable bouquet and flavor. The French call 
this a “foxy” taste; others have described it as 
a “wild, woodland tang”’; it recalls the scent of 
the wild grapes of New England woods, or the 
flavor of the Concord—the best-known but by 
no means the best wine grape of the American 
family. Whether you like this taste or not is a 
personal matter, about which many people feel 
strongly. One thing is certain: the white East- 
ern wines are better than the reds. 

Below is a list of the best California and 
Eastern wine-grape varieties. Since the Cali- 
fornia varieties give a wine comparable to what 
they produce in Europe, a European equivalent 
is listed. This cannot, of course, be done for 
the Eastern wines. 


A wine label that has answered clearly and 
without equivocation, “* Where ?” and “* What ?” 
has already fulfilled its functions. But there are 
two other less pressing questions to which it 
may also provide an answer. Who made the 
wine, and from the grapes of what year? 

When it comes to American wines the more 
important of these questions is “Who?” A\l- 
though three million tons of grapes are pro- 
duced in an average year in California, from 
440,000 acres of vineyards, the producers of 
fine wine are not numerous. At least 90 per 





They have no more to do with Europe than a__ cent of America’s Continued on Page 114 
WINE-GRAPE VARIETIES 
CALIFORNIA Varietal Name Rating European Equivalent 
Reg Cabernet Sauvignon The Best Red Bordeaux 
Pinot Noir Excellent Red Burgundy 
Gamay-Beaujolais Very Good Beaujolais 
Barbera Good Italian Barbera 
Gamay Fair Beaujolais 
Grignolino (or rosé) Fair Italian Grignolino 
Rose Grenache Excellent Tavel 
White Pinot Chardonnay The Best White Burgundy 
Johannisberger Riesling Excellent Rhine 
Pinot Blanc Very Good White Burgundy 
White Pinot 
(really the Chenin or Pineau) Very Good Loire 
Traminer or 
Gewurztraminer Very Good Alsace 
Sauvignon Blanc Very Good Dry Graves 
Semillon Good Dry Graves 
Sylvaner Good Rhine or Alsace 
Gray Riesling Fair 
EASTERN Comment 
All White Delaware Excellent Also a good table 
grape. 
Elvira Very Good Special, pronounced 
bouquet. 
“Riesling” Very Good Not a true Riesling; 
much like the Elvira. 
Catawba Good Largely used in 
sparkling wine. 
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A Check List of 
Outstanding 
American Wines 


Here, listed by category and then al- 
phabetically, are what experts consider 
this country’s most interesting and best 
wines. Most of these can be purchased 
in most states. Since the majority of 
American wines are still sold under 
European names (Burgundy, Claret, 
and so forth), under Burgundy, for ex- 
ample, will be found the wines more or 
less comparable to French Burgundy. 
After the vineyard name or producing 
winery and the name of the wine, the 
county or district where the grapes were 
grown is given in parentheses. 


RED WINES 
Claret-Cabernet—comparable to the 
red wines of Bordeaux. 

As a group, these are the finest red 
wines of the United States. Made from 
the same grape as the famous chateau 
wines of the Medoc, they are closer, in 
quality and character, to the European 
“originals” than our Burgundies. They 
can hold their own against all red Bor- 
deaux except wines from truly outstand- 
ing vineyards and great vintage years. 
ALMADEN CABERNET SAUVIGNON (Santa 

Clara) 

BEAULIEU VINEYARD CABERNET SAUVIGNON 

(Napa) 

INGLENOOK CABERNET SAUVIGNON (Napa) 
CHARLES KRUG CABERNET SAUVIGNON (Napa) 
LOUIS MARTINI CABERNET SAUVIGNON (Napa- 

Sonoma) 

Other Cabernets, of well above av- 
erage quality, are produced by many 
other wineries: Concannon, Beringer, 
Sebastiani, Weibel, Paul Masson. 


Burgundy-Pinot Noir—comparable to 
the red wines of Burgundy. 

All have more in common with red 
Burgundy from France than name; they 
are made from the Pinot Noir, the true 
Burgundy grape, and almost always 
sold under this varietal name. While 
they can hardly compete with the great, 
rare, and extremely expensive estate- 
bottled Burgundies of France, they are 
on the whole much better than im- 
ported Burgundies in the same price 
bracket. 

ALMADEN PINOT NOIR (Santa Clara) 
BEAULIEU VINEYARD “BEAUMONT” PINOT 

NOIR (Napa) 

BUENA VISTA PINOT NOIR (Sonoma) 
INGLENOOK PINOT NOIR (Napa) 
LOUIS MARTINI PINOT NOIR (Napa-Sonoma) 

Other good-quality Pinot Noirs are 
made by Sebastiani, Weibel, Paul 
Masson, and so forth. 


Miscellaneous —comparable to Beau- 
jolais, Chianti, and so forth. 

This large class includes wines that 
vary greatly in quality and type. Few, if 
any, are as good as the Cabernets and 
Pinot Noirs listed above but many com- 
pare favorably with the less expensive 
red wines of France, Italy and Spain. 
PAUL MASSON GAMAY BEAUJOLAIS (Santa 

Clara) 

LOUIS MARTINI BARBERA (Napa) 
BERINGER BROS. GRIGNOLINO (Napa) 





CRESTA BLANCA CHIANTI SOUVENIR RESERVE 
(Livermore) 

LOUIS MARTINI MOUNTAIN ZINFANDEL (Napa- 
Sonoma) 


WHITE WINES 
Chablis-Pinot—comparable to 
white wines of Burgundy. 

The superior wines in this category 
are made from the Pinot Blanc, Char- 
donnay and “‘white Pinot” (Pineau de 
la Loire, or Chenin Blanc) which do 
well in California. They are generally 
dry without being acid, pale gold, with 
good bouquet; they are closer to their 
European counterparts than are our 
American Rhine wines and Sauternes. 
They are white wines of which we can 
be proud. 

ALMADEN PINOT BLANC (Santa Clara) 
ALMADEN PINOT CHARDONNAY (Santa Clara) 
BEAULIEU VINEYARD PINOT CHARDONNAY 
(Napa) 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS WHITE PINOT (Napa) 
INGLENOOK WHITE PINOT (Napa) 
CHAS. KRUG WHITE PINOT (Napa) 
LOUIS MARTINI PINOT CHARDONNAY (Napa- 

Sonoma) 

PAUL MASSON PINOT BLANC (Santa Clara) 
WEIBEL PINOT CHARDONNAY (Santa Clara) 
WENTE PINOT BLANC (Livermore ) 

WENTE PINOT CHARDONNAY (Livermore) 


the 


Rhine Wine-Riesling—comparable 
to German and Alsatian wines. 

All the best wines come from the 
classic European grape varieties, the 
Johannisberg Riesling, Traminer and 
Sylvaner of the Rhine Valley, which, in 
California, produce drier wines, often 
more alcoholic and with less pro- 
nounced bouquet. These wines certainly 
cannot match the famous vintages of 
the Moselle and Rhine, but they are 
much better than most of what is 
shipped here as Liebfraumilch. 
ALMADEN JOHANNISBERG RIESLING (Santa 

Clara-San Benito) 

ALMADEN TRAMINER (Santa Clara-San 

Benito) 

BEAULIEU VINEYARD “BEAUCLAIR™ JOHAN- 

NISBERG RIESLING (Napa) 

BERINGER BROS. RIESLING (Napa) 

BUENA VISTA JOHANNISBERGER RIESLING 
(Sonoma) 

BUENA VISTA SYLVANER (Sonoma) 

BUENA VISTA TRAMINER (Sonoma) 

INGLENOOK RIESLING (Napa) 

INGLENOOK TRAMINER (Napa) 

CHAS. KRUG JOHANNISBERG RIESLING (Napa) 

CHAS. KRUG TRAMINER (Napa) 

LOUIS MARTINI JOHANNISBERG RIESLING 

(Napa-Sonoma) 

LOUIS MARTINI SYLVANER (Napa-Sonoma) 
SOUVERAIN CELLARS JOHANNISBERG RIESLING 
(Napa) 


Dry Sauterne—Semilion and Sau- 
vignon Blanc— comparable to the dry 
Graves of Bordeaux. 

In France a dry Sauternes (note the 
final *‘s,”’ even in the singular) does not 
exist. All French Sauternes are sweet, 
and they are all made from grapes of the 
Semillon and Sauvignon Blanc varie- 
ties. In California these grapes gen- 
erally produce wines even drier than the 
driest Graves and lower in alcohol; 
most of the best are sold under the va- 
rietal names rather than as Dry Sau- 
terne. They are less good than the best 
Graves but better than many cheap 
ones and almost always to be preferred 
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Framed by an ancient grape vine, Brother 
Timothy, winemaker at the Christian 
Brothers, brings a new red wine to the 
light of day. In the background: the 
St. Helena Aging Cellar, probably the 
largest stone winery building in the world. 


to something labeled simply ““Bordeaux 
Blanc.” 


ALMADEN DRY SEMILLON (Santa Clara) 
CONCANNON SAUVIGNON BLANC (Livermore) 
CRESTA BLANCA SAUVIGNON BLANC (Liver- 
more) 
LOUIS MARTINI DRY SEMILLON (Napa) 
WENTE SAUVIGNON BLANC (Livermore) 
WENTE DRY SEMILLON (Livermore) e 
Sauterne — Sweet Semilion, and so 
torth—comparable to Sauternes. 

In sweet or semisweet table wines we 
are surpassed by the French. Ours are 
honorable and good; theirs, due to spe- 
cial climatic conditions during ripening, 
are better. The following, from Cali- 
fornia, are wholly acceptable: 


BEAULIEU VINEYARDS CHATEAU BEAULIEU 
(Napa) 

CONCANNON SWEET SEMILLON (Livermore) 

CRESTA BLANCA SWEET SEMILLON( Livermore) 

CHAS. KRUG CHENIN BLANC (Napa) 

NOVITIATE OF LOS GATOS CHATEAU (Santa 
Clara) 

WENTE SWEET SEMILLON (Livermore) 


ROSE WINES 
Vins Rosés— Pink Wines— 
comparable to Tavel and others. 

These pleasant, ail-purpose wines be- 
long in a special class. They are prop- 
erly served chilled but they are made 
from black grapes, like red wine, and 
are NOT, as some people have 
imagined, simply blends of red and 
white wines. Informal, fairly inexpen- 
sive, almost never “great,” they are 
best when young and should be drunk 
before they are three years old. Our 
American rosés are as good as all but a 
few of the very best from France. Many 
of ours bear a varietal name—note es- 
pecially Grenache and, in a somewhat 
lesser category, Gamay. A few interest- 
ing rosés are now being made in the 
East from hybrid grapes (crosses of 
European varieties with our native 
American vines) by Gold Seal, Wid- 
mer, Boordy and High Tor; these 
have little or none of the pronounced 
American grape flavor which is so 
definite in most Eastern wines (see 
below). Here are a number of Amer- 
ica’s best rosés: 

ALMADEN GRENACHE ROSE 
BUENA VISTA ROSE 


LOUIS MARTINI GAMAY ROSE 

GOLD SEAL KEUKA ROSE 

BEAULIEU VINEYARD ROSE 

CRESTA BLANCA RESERVE ROSE 
SOUVERAIN CELLARS GRENACHE ROSE 
WIDMER’S SEIBEL ROSE 


NEW YORK AND OHIO WINES 


It is not possible to classify most 
Eastern wines, however good (and 
many of them are very good indeed), 
with those of California or arrange 
them in terms of European equivalents. 
They are as different from what Europe 
makes, or California, as a pear is differ- 
ent from an apple or a grapefruit from 
an orange. You may prefer them or like 
them not at all, and there is no quarrel- 
ing with tastes. At any rate, they are 
something quite different, and do not 
fit easily into categories like Sauternes 
and Burgundy—at least to those who 
know what these terms mean in the rest 
of the world. It is hard, therefore, to say 
more than this: producers such as Gold 
Seal, Widmer, Taylor, Great Western 
(all New York State) and Meier’s 
(Ohio) market wines that are depend- 
able, consistent, well made. Listed be- 
low are a few Eastern specialties worth 
investigating. These are all white and 
all dry. 

GOLD SEAL CHARLES FOURNIER NATURE 
WIDMER’S RIESLING 

WIDMER’S ELVIRA 

GOLD SEAL DELAWARE 

MEIER'S ISLE ST. GEORGE SAUTERNES 
WIDMER’S DELAWARE 


Also the wines of Boordy Vineyard, 
at Riderwood, near Baltimore, and 
those of the High Tor Vineyard, on the 
Hudson, north of New York City. 


CHAMPAGNE 


“Champagne” is not simply another 
way of saying “white sparkling wine.” 
Champagne is a special and superior 
product made in a special way. In the 
United States, unless the tell-tale words 
“Bulk Process” appear on the label (in- 
dicating that a speed-up, short-cut 
method has been used), an American or 
California or New York State Cham- 
pagne must legally be made by the same 
slow, costly, laborious method as 
French Champagne. The rules in 
France are even stricter, for the wine 
must come from a specific area and be 
made only from Pinot Noir and Char- 
donnay grapes. Perhaps for this reason 
our American Champagnes are never 
as good as the best French, but many 
are better than cheaper, unknown 
French brands sold at about the same 
price. In general, California Cham- 
pagnes taste more like French than do 
those of New York State, since the lat- 
ter have the Eastern grape flavor. 

Among New York Champagnes. 
Charles Fournier is regarded by most 
experts as in a class by itself, followed 
by Gold Seal, Great Western, Taylor, 
Widmer. In California, top brands in- 
clude Almadén, Beaulieu, Korbel and 
Paul Masson; also Cresta Blanca, 
Hanns Kornell and Weibel. 


PORT 


Sweet red wines “fortified” with brandy 
are produced all over the world; only 
in Portugal are they of exceptional 
quality and only in the United States 


and in Portugal are these wines called 
“Port.” We produce about seven times 
as much Port as the Portuguese. Their 
Ports (the name comes from the town 
of Oporto, center of the trade) are 
closely defined and delimited—ours are 
not; theirs are the best in the world— 
ours are, to say the least, less good. 

Only a few American vintners plant 
the true Portuguese Port grape varie- 
ties, make their wine carefully, and lay 
it away for proper aging in small oak 
casks. The most interesting Port now 
made in America is produced by a 
California family called Ficklin, and 
sold under that name. A few larger pro- 
ducers, notably Almadén, use a pro- 
portion of true Port grapes, and give 
their wines a chance to develop in oak 
casks. The result is good, but a long 
way from what the Portuguese man- 
age to achieve. 


SHERRY 

Though Americans drink far more 
Sherry (not only as a national total, but 
per capita) than the Spaniards do, and 
though American Sherry is cheaper in 
the United States than Spanish Sherry 
is in Spain, the Spaniards’ is, on the 
average, vastly better. True Sherry is 
made largely from a special grape, the 
Palomino, fermented with special yeasts 
called flor, aged in small oak casks and 
blended through a complicated system 
known as a solera. Most of ours are 
mass-produced for a mass market, 
made from whatever grapes are avail- 
able and cheap, hardly aged at all, and 
usually sold when less than two years 
old; they have little or nothing to 
recommend them except high alcoholic 
content and low price. 

Fortunately there are a few rare ex- 
ceptions—American Sherries in which 
we can take pride—made by the Span- 
ish method. They are surprisingly close 
in quality and flavor to the very good, 
if perhaps not the most expensive and 
best Sherries, from Jerez (capital of the 
Spanish Sherry country, originally pro- 
nounced “Sherris’’). 

The pioneer in this sort of work and 
the largest producer of such Sherries 
today is Almadén Vineyards in Cali- 
fornia. Note Almadén Solera Cocktail 
Sherry (dry) and Almadén Solera 
Cream (sweet). Other Sherries made in 
somewhat the same way, though with 
less strict adherence to the Spanish 
tradition, include Louis Martini Pale 
Dry Sherry, Cresta Blanca Triple 
Cream, and Widmer’s New York State 
Cocktail Sherry. 

Almadeén’s Louis Benoist, is 
helped to a sampling of the vintage by 
winemaker Oliver Goulet, who uses a 
long-beaked wine thief to carry the 
wine from wooden cask to waiting glass. 


owner, 
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Continued from Page 112 fine wine origi- 
nates in the cellars of approximately two dozen 
vintners. For a wine that really deserves to 
be called “‘fine’’ is never an accident. Even 
granted the best possible climate and soil, the 
best possible grape varieties, much more is in- 
volved—skill, knowledge, patience, proper 
equipment, and, above all, discrimination and 
a desire to make the best wine possible. Fine 
wine making is a personal, often a family oper- 
ation, in which tradition and pride play a 
major role. It is a business in which large cor- 
porations have never succeeded, in which no 
large fortunes have ever been made; it is per- 
haps less a business than a craft. Here, as in 
Europe, the best wines come from the cellars of 
men who have planted and who cultivate their 
own vineyards, who bottle what they make and 
are proud to have it carry their names. The 
majority of the wines included in the check-list 
on pages 112 and 113 are precisely such wines. 

Finally, what about the question of 
‘When ?”’—of vintage years? Here, in dealing 
with American wines, we are on treacherous 
ground. A good vintage chart is a useful docu- 
ment, almost a necessity, if one wants to buy 
French or German wines intelligently. But no 
om has ever published a vintage chart for Cali- 
fornia. Why? It can’t be done. 

A 1953 French Burgundy, for example, is 
worth more than twice a 1954 from the same 
vineyard, and it is child’s play for a taster to 
tell them apart. But no expert, faced with a col- 
lection of Pinot Noirs from California, could 
hope to distinguish the 1953’s from the 1954's. 
One California winery’s product will be better 
in 1953 than in 1954, but the neighboring 
winery, as often as not, will come up with a 
better wine in 1954 than in 1953. Because of 
this, no quality producer in California ever of- 
fers the wine of any given vintage, despite its 
merit, for a higher price than the wine of the 
following year. Though the vintage year on a 
bottle may distinguish varying wines of a single 
producer, there has been no vintage year in 
California over the last twenty years that could 
be described, across the board, as exceptionally 
good or bad. As a result, many of the best 
California producers put no vintage year on 
their wines. 

An older wine is not necessarily a better wine. 
All wines are improved somewhat by aging, 
but this process does not go on indefinitely, 
and may. be a matter of months, not years. A 
vin rosé is never as good after its second birth- 
day as it was before; most white wines reach 
their peak prior to the age of five, and of all 
California wines, perhaps only the Cabernet 
Sauvignons and Pinot Noirs are really worth 
laying away. 

It is standard practice among the producers 
of America’s premium wines to hold their wines 
back, age them in the winery, and put them on 
the market only when they are ready to drink — 
any time from eighteen months in the case of a 
rosé to five years in the case of a Cabernet. 
When you buy a bottle of American wine, you 
may be sure you can pull the cork. 

And happy tasting! THE END 


Wine is a democratic drink, 

and little more equipment than a 
corkscrew and an all-purpose 

wine glass is needed to savor it. 

But wine may also be graced, 

and the various accouterments of 
wine service can add charm 

to a table setting. Here, set against 
the background of the cellars 

of Sherry’s Wine & Spirits Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C., is Holiday’s choice 

of wine gadgetry ; postpaid prices 
and mail-order addresses 

are given opposite. 
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Text by Frank Schoonmaker 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to: 
A. Ronald Schiller, California Wine Insti- 
tute; Sam Aaron, Sherry Wine & Spirits 
Co., Inc.; Maurice Feldman; Baccarat for 
loan of tall tulip glass (dozen, $62 ppd.: 
Baccarat, 55 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22); 
Hamilton-Skotch Corp. for loan of Drum 
Cooler ($11.95, retail). 






Price List: 


1. French boxwood corkscrew. $2.75, ppd. 

2. Nickel-plated steel zigzag tire-bouchon. A spring 
in the zigzag mechanism provides mechanical lever- 
age to pull cork. $4.25, ppd. 

3. Stainless-steel gourmet cork puller with walnut 
handle. Blades fit between cork and bottle and, 
when handle is turned, loosen cork. $1.35, ppd. 

4. Chrome-plated steel champagne opener with 
cane handle. Clenches top of champagne cork. 
$10.45, ppd. 

5. Waiter's nickel corkscrew with knife. Lever grips 
bottle lip to ease pull. $1, ppd. 

6. Chrome-plated Italian steward's corkscrew. Pres- 
sure on levers raises cork. $1.75, ppd. 

7. Sterling silver labels—port, sherry and claret. 
Three for $8.50, ppd., incl. tax. 

8. Swedish silver wine pourer. Fits into mouth of 
bottle. $5, ppd, incl. tax. 

9. Austrian drop catcher and cork. Ornamented 
sponge-rubber wreath fits over neck of bottle. 
$2.75, ppd. 

10. Quart-size wicker wine basket with wooden 
bottom for gentle pouring. $3.95, ppd. 

11. Mahogany and silver-plated decanter and 
bottle holder. $12.94, ppd, incl. tax. 

12. Tole decanter and bottle holder. $2.95, ppd. 
13. Schoonmaker glasses. Each type, $18 a doz., 
ppd. From left to right: sherry, white wine, rare red 
wine, red wine and all-purpose, Rhine wine, tulip 
champagne (replacing the saucerlike Coupe in pop- 
ularity, thanks to its shape, which releases a steady 
stream of bubbles), all-purpose (holds red, white or 
rosé wine—or even champagne). 

14. Wicker vintage basket. This French import ac- 
commodates 6 bottles and can be used for carrying 
wines from cellar or on picnics. $10.95, ppd. 

15. Brass ice bucket on stand. $49.50, exp. coll. 
16. English cut-crystal decanter. $34.75, ppd. 

17. Chill-lt Pitcher. Special tube for ice chills wine 
without watering it. $13.25, ppd. 

18. Twelve-bottle brass hanging wine rack. Hang 
in closet or on cellar wall. $20, exp. coll. 

19. Austrian wine server. When glass is pushed up 
against trigger-pin, wine flows. $69.50, exp. coll. 
20. Silver-plated bottle holder. $11.25, ppd., incl. 
tax. 

21. Natural-tin honeycomb wine rack. 7’’ deep, 23’’ 
high, 24’’ wide; holds 39 bottles. $21.95, exp. coll. 
22. James Beard wine rack. 9’’ deep, 13’’ high, 
16%" wide; made of metal and wood; holds 12 
bottles; can be stacked with other such racks as in 
photo. $9.95, ppd. 


Buying Guide: 

1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21: 
Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
4, 11, 12: Bonwit Teller, 721 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
22: Alanberry Inc., 677 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
3: The Barmart, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36. 
5, 10: Bazar Francais, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 10, 








The DC-8, now in flight, will soon carry you to new heights of luxurious air travel. 


DC-8 introduces you to Her Serene Highness-the Stratosphere 


Beneath the outstretched wings of the DC-8, ed in the clear quiet of the stratosphere, you 
the world falls swiftly below. The sky you experience no sense of speed, no vibration, 
climb into turns from blue to purple, and as no engine’s roar... nothing but a beautiful 
you reach new heights, there comes over you peace of mind and body. 


a sense of serenity you ’ve never known before. . 
yy But the DC-8 offers you more than speed 


Cradled in your pressurized cabin in the and serenity. It brings you a family history 
Douglas Jetliner eight miles high, with of experience, dependability and comfort un- 
the sun and moon your neighbors, you matched in the annals of flight. It is this — 

gaze down on the toylike towns and and more—which makes passengersand pilots 
peaks and waters of the look up to Douglas. You'll sense it all when 


world. Tranquilly suspend- you take your first flight in the fabulous... 


DOUGLAS DC-8 JETLINER 


Built by the most respected name in aviation 


These famous air lines already have purchased the DC-8: ALITALIA-Linee Aeree Italiane * DELTA AIR LINES * EASTERN AIR LINES * JAPAN AIR LINES * KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES * OLYMPIC AIRWAYS * PANAGRA * PANAIR DO BRASIL * PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS * SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM * SWISSAIR 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES * TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS * TRANSPORTS AERIENS INTERCONTINENTAUX * UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT * UNITED AIR LINES 
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But perhaps the most remarkable 
evidence of the part played by Mar- 
blehead men in the nation’s naval 
history are the records showing that 
at the close of the War of 1812, 
some 500 of the prisoners of war in- 
carcerated in Dartmoor Prison were 
Marblehead men. 

Wherever you find yourself in 
Marblehead you can be sure that a 
few minutes of aimless walking will 
bring you to the water’s edge. To 
suggest an itinerary would do the 
town an injustice, for Marblehead’s 
great charm lies not in isolated 
islands of historical interest set in 
the usual contemporary scene—as 
with so many old New England 
towns—but in every street and by- 
way of the Old Town. It is a place 
for wanderers and snoopers, a 
place for browsing and idle investi- 
gation. There are more antique 
shops in Marblehead than bars in 
Boston’s Scollay Square. The visitor 
who follows the winding streets, 
peering into windows and back 
yards, joining the “town fathers” 
on their benches at the police and 
fire stations, is far more likely— 
though it is possible he may miss a 
monument or two—to appreciate 
the charm of the town than the 
tourist who is led by the nose from 
one landmark to another. 

For example, a stroll into Look- 
out Court, on the south side of 
Washington Square, will lead you 
into what looks more like a drive- 
way than a public right of way. At 
the driveway’s end are two superb 
colonial houses and a knoll with an 
unsurpassed view of the harbor. 
From this knoll, in the days of sail- 
ing ships, the townspeople watched 
the arrival and departure of the fish- 
ing vessels and merchantmen. In- 
vestigating a little farther, you will 
find an almost hidden path, also a 
public right of way, which plunges 
perilously through back yards, be- 
tween houses and stone walls, to the 
lower part of Lee Street, which once 
was part of the King’s Highway. 
More than likely the path will be 
lined with towering hollyhocks which 
flare up in spectacular color and 
size all over town during the early 
summer months—in gardens, in va- 
cant lots, in cracks in the sidewalks— 
even in the gutters of the streets. 

A little farther along Lee Street 
you'll come to the junction of Lee, 
Union, Hooper, Tucker and Water 
streets. It is known as the Five 
Corners, and is probably the most 
modest-sized crossroads in the na- 
tion. In fact, legend has it that the 
pie-shaped segment missing from 
the first story of the house at the 
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corner of Hooper and Union had 
to be removed so that Lafayette’s 
carriage could negotiate the corner 
when he visited the town in 1824. 

If you can resist the gravitational 
impulse to stray down Union Street 
toward the water, there’s a real con- 
centration of fascinating things to be 
seen by wandering down Hooper 
Street toward the shopping center 
of the Old Town. The King Hooper 
Mansion is well worth a visit. It was 
built in the early 1700’s by one of 
the town’s merchant princes, and is 
owned today by the Marblehead 
Arts Association. Despite the ele- 
gance of the “entertainment” rooms 
with their fine woodwork and high 
ceilings, there is an _ indefinable 
“salty” flavor to the place, as there 
is to most of the old houses in this 
part of the town. 

This flavor derives, perhaps, from 
the austere coziness of the family 
rooms, the oversized fireplaces built 
to give quick warmth to sea-soaked 
sailors, the windows that look in- 
evitably to the harbor, the generous 
kitchens, the stout honesty of un- 
finished wooden beams weathered 
and brown as the back of a lobster- 
man’s neck, and unquestionably be- 
cause so many of the doors were 
joined, the mantels shaped, the 
paneling carved, the beams mor- 
tised by the hands of ships’ carpen- 
ters. And although the evidence is 
not always obvious—sometimes not 
even evident—it’s there and if you 
wet your lips you can taste salt. 

Just around the corner, on Wash- 
ington Street, is the Lee Mansion, 
considered by many historians to 
be one of the finest examples of 
Georgian architecture in the coun- 
try. The mansion is owned and op- 
erated today by the Marblehead 
Historical Society, and contains, in 
addition to its exquisite furnishings, 
a fine collection of paintings and 
memorabilia. 

Nearby is St. Michael’s Church, 
the oldest Episcopal church in New 
England and one of the oldest in 
the nation. Its bell, originally cast 
in England, was badly cracked while 
tolling out news of the Declaration 
of Independence and was recast by 
Paul Revere. It’s still in use. 

Farther along Washington Street 
you'll come to a little clapboard, 
two-story building sitting imper- 
turbably and ridiculously in the mid- 
dle of the street. Today it serves as 
the police station. Years ago it was 
a schoolhouse. Before that it was 
headquarters for the D.A.R. and 
before that, in the early 18th Cen- 
tury, it was the town hall. It was 
here that Elbridge Gerry, later to‘be- 
come Vice President under Madi- 
son, rallied his fellow "Headers to 
the cause of Independence. And it 


was here that the tradition of bom- 
bast and chaos was given to town 
meetings. Demon rum and the 
quaint custom of throwing a town 
wingding on the least provocation 
no doubt helped. As Samuel Roads, 
Jr., the Herodotus of Marblehead, 
has written, “This custom was so 
universal that even at town meetings 
liquor was provided as a matter of 
course. As a consequence, many 
were disorderly . . .” 

Alarums, excursions and other 
periodic disorders seem to have 
played a major part in the history 
of Marblehead. Border clashes with 
neighboring Salem began in the 17th 
Century and it is only in the last 
fifty years that the battle cry of 
“Rock ’em! Squail the barstids!’’ 
has not sounded from the north- 
western boundary. 

John Greenleaf Whittier immor- 
talized the wild night when Skipper 
Ireson was “Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ 
corr’d in a corrt.. .”’ (it was actually 


- a dory) through the streets of 
‘Marblehead by a posse who were 


under the mistaken impression that 
the skipper had bypassed a fishing 
vessel foundering in a storm. Sub- 
sequent investigation showed that 
Ireson was blameless and that the 
crew of his ship—the same men who 
instigated the tar-and-feathers lark— 
had very nearly mutinied when the 
skipper suggested going to the rescue 
of the sinking fishermen. 

Some years earlier, a group of 
public-spirited men were granted 





Cool, Man 


After reading Frederic Mor- 
ton's article on teen-agers in 
this issue you can decide for 
yourself whether the young- 
sters of this generation are 
really “cool” or a hot issue. 

And, at the same time, 
we're hoping that you've de- 
cided that HOLIDAY brings 
you just the diversified kind 
of reading that you like. 

Features, color photo- 
graphs, food, fashion, fun... 
all come under HOLIDAY's 
broad umbrella. Be sure you 
don't miss a single exciting 
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permission by the town to build a 
hospital on Cat Island, just off the 
coast, for the treatment of smallpox 
patients by a new and radical method 
of inoculation. The townspeople got 
wind of the project, called a special 
town meeting and rescinded the per- 
mit. When building continued, a 
self-appointed group of vigilantes 
raided the island by night and 
burned “‘Castle Pox”’ to the ground. 

Such impulsive examples of “citi- 
zens’ justice’”’ were common in the 
earlier days of the town. Often, they 
were the simple consequence of too 
much shore leave and the low price 
of rum. In the burning of the hos- 
pital on Cat Island, a prime case of 
ignorance and mass delinquency, it 
was less forgivable. In any event, 
Marblehead was never guilty of the 
cruel, stiff-necked religious intoler- 
ance which characterized the Puri- 
tan towns on the North Shore and 
the Pilgrim settlements on the 
South Shore. And it remained im- 
mune to the holy hysteria which cul- 
minated in the infamous witch trials 
of neighboring Salem. (Although 
a Marblehead woman, Mammy Red, 
was tried for witchcraft, her accusers 
were a pair of Salem girls, she was 
tried in Salem, and hanged on Gal- 
lows Hill in Salem.) 

It goes without saying that an 
interest in antiquity is no pre- 
requisite for enjoying the charm of 
Marblehead. Anyone with an eye 
for beauty will find the town a spec- 
tator’s paradise. All roads lead in- 
evitably to a vantage point that 
overlooks the water. This is not 
surprising, since Marblehead was 
created by and for two kinds of 
people—those who go to sea in 
boats and those who watch them go 
and, waiting, watch for their return. 

Perhaps your feet will lead you 
to Crocker Park, a shady green- 
sward on a granite bluff overlooking 
the Boston Yacht Club and the town 
ferry landing. Old-timers who havea 
lien on several of the benches in 
Crocker Park are still chuckling 
about the Helen Hokinson type who 
was particularly impressed by the 
sight of so many hundreds of boats 
tied to their moorings. Turning to 
her companion she is alleged to have 
commented, “‘These Marbleheaders 
must be terribly neat. Have you 
noticed how every one of those boats 
out there is pointed in the same di- 
rection?” 

When you’ve had your fill of the 
fascinating marine confusion that 
goes on in the inner harbor from 
May to October, you may want to 
take a launch ride to get closer to 
those power and sailing craft rang- 
ing from the plain to the truly mag- 
nificent. 

Continued on Page 118 
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Leslie Brownlee at the Dorado Beach golf course with professional Ed Dudley. Photog 


“After golf in Puerto Rico, I was introduced to dry rum, 


and I brought the glad news back to Cleveland.” 


“We had just finished eighteen triumphant holes on Puerto 
Rico’s new Dorado course,” Leslie G. Brownlee, Jr., of 
Cleveland reports, “when a daiquiri was put into my hand. 

“After the first taste, I knew that this daiquiri was un- 
like any I had ever tasted before. Clear. Bright. Brilliant. 

“The secret is Puerto Rican rum. It’s remarkably dry. 
I’ve introduced my friends in Cleveland to rum, and we're 
drinking it in a wide variety of drinks. 


“Daiquiris, of course. Rum and Tonic. Rum on the 


rocks. Rum Collins. Rum punch. There is no end to the 
list of rum drinks. And every one of them tastes so good. 

“With a bottle of dry Puerto Rican rum, limes, lemons, 
and a little imagination, you can please everybody. 


Almost.” 


Daiquiri Recipe: 11 0z. white Puerto Rican rum, juice 4 
lime or 1 lemon, 34 teaspoon sugar. Shake well with ice and 
pour. For free rum recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 


H-3, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Sound so true you can’t believe it’s from a record! 





New Philco High Fidelity sound is so true, so far ahead 
of anything you've heard, it makes today’s high fidelity 
seem almost primitive! Philco’s Fidelitron Sound System 
is the most accurately balanced ever assembled — it ac 
tually adds two full octaves to ordinary high fidelity! 
And, with a new Philco, you're set for the future! Every 
model at every price comes ready to play regular records, 
all speeds, plus new stereophonic records. This means 
you can buy and play stereo records right away—without 
sacrificing quality! When you're ready to enjoy genuine 


stereo sound, just plug in a matching amplifier-speaker 
Fidelitron Sound Projector—heart assembly—there’s nothing to change. Listen to the new- 
»f Philco’s new system. Its exclusive est high fidelity in all the world! 
arched design completely diffuses ra LOOK AHEAD hoose PHILCO> 
diant sound to every part of the room! 
SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, 
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When you debark from your ferry 
tour of the harbor continue along 
Front Street to the town landing, 
there to stand bemused by the con- 
stant stream of boats picking up 
and dropping passengers, the lob- 
stermen unloading their catches in 
dripping kelp-covered baskets, the 
barefoot town kids sitting amid the 
chaos fishing the oil-slicked water 
with drop lines, the traffic of sneak- 
ered yachtsmen and sight-seers to 
and from the restaurants and ice- 
cream parlors on Front Street. 

Following Front Street still far- 
ther, over a slight rise and down 
past the Adams House, one of the 
choicest sea-food restaurants on the 
North Shore, you come finally to 
Fort Sewall Park with its earthwork 
battlements and towering elms at the 
mouth of the harbor. If it’s a sum- 
mer weekend the grass ramparts will 
be crowded with sailing enthusiasts 
watching the races. Across the 
mouth of the harbor, beneath the 
lighthouse in Chandler Hovey Park 
at the tip of the Neck, you'll see the 
flash of field glasses and white shirts 
where other folk have gathered to 
follow the races. 

To the northwest, tucked behind 
the shelter of Gerry and Brown is- 
lands, lies Littlke Harbor, where the 
first settlers built their homes. In the 
tiny crescent of Gashouse Beach 
mothers will be baking in the sun 
while their offspring paddle in the 
shallow water. Behind Little Harbor 
rises the bald eminence of Burying 
Hill, its crown wearing the weath- 
ered gravestones of three hundred 
years and a modest obelisk to the 
sixty-five fishermen lost on the Grand 
Banks in the Great Gale of 1846. 


After a morning of contemplating 
the blue waters of Marblehead Har- 
bor, it’s possible that you'll want 
to spend the afternoon in the water 
instead of watching it. If you can 
withstand the briskness of North 
Shore water and a few rocks and 
pebbles, your best bet is one of the 
small ‘“‘for residents only” beaches, 
or a cove at Chandler Hovey Park 
on the Neck. If sand and surf are 
important and you don’t mind a 
couple of thousand other folks shar- 
ing them with you, there is public 
Devereux Beach, which stretches 
for about a half mile along the 
causeway leading to the Neck. If 
you'd like to get out on the water 
there are rowboats for rent at the 
Transportation Company below 
Crocker Park, and sailboats for rent 
at the Marblehead Rental Boat Com- 
pany next to the town landing. Ifyou 
don’t know how to sail, you can hire 
an instructor for a modest fee. 

Summer evenings in Marblehead 
are cool and serene. There’s no night 
life to speak of unless you can gain 
entry to one of the yacht-club bars. 
Local people sit and chat in their 
yards or wander down to the water 
front for an ice cream at Middie’s 
Anchorage or a glass of beer at 
Mattie’s Sail Loft. They lean on the 
iron railings at Crocker Park or 
lounge on the benches at Fort Sewall 
and stare thoughtfully out at the 
lights winking from the cabin cruis- 
ers and big sailing boats, listening to 
the muted music issuing from the 
Corinthian Yacht Club across the 
harbor, hearing the wash of the 
sea against the shore. There’s an 
offshore breeze, a clear sky and a 
full harbor. As for the rest, to hell 
they pitch it. THE END 
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price we paid for wine on the entire 
project, followed by Hennessy 
V.S.O.P. with the flaming coffee. 
The check came to an even $51 and, 
with $10 distributed where it would 
do the most good, we called it a deal 
for $61. We rated the Blue Fox as 
neither the least expensive nor the 
most extravagant of San Francisco 
restaurants. 

As an interlude between inges- 
tions of the choicest calories San 
Francisco offers, we went that eve- 
ning to the Geary Theater to witness 
Noel Coward in his essay in personal 
virtuosity called Nude With Violin. 
We had seen it in New York when it 
opened to critical hoots, but on the 
basis that nothing with Mr. Coward 
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in it can even resemble a bore, we 
went again and enjoyed ourselves. 

After the performance, we per- 
suaded Mr. Coward to accompany 
us to the new Terrace Room at the 
St. Francis for a quick one before 
he went on to a party in his honor at 
a private Nob Hill home, and re- 
called a long acquaintance reaching 
back to his Private Lives and De- 
sign for Living days over a brace of 
highballs. This pleasure set us back 
no more than $17.50. 

Eleven-thirty o’clock, the clear 
blue flame of combustion from the 
Blue Fox having subsided to the 
merest flicker, we made rendezvous 
for a late snack with Herb Caen, 
columnist for the Chronicle, at the 
bar of Grison’s Steak House in Van 
Ness Avenue, a faubourg devoted to 
the foreign-motorcar trade. 

Grison’s is a steak palace of nota- 
ble dimension in a part of the world 





where the beef critter is king, but the 
hour of night and the nature of the 
occasion suggested lobster—not the 
crustacean of the West Coast, but 
the McCoy—flown in daily from 
Rockport, Maine. 

We selected a brace of beauties 
weighing a pound and a quarter 
each, and ordered them broiled with 
bread crumbs, butter; cherries Jubi- 
lee and Bollinger. The result was all 
a San Francisco diner, out of the 
legendary time Before the Fire, 
could ask of late supper. The addi- 
tion came to $24.50; $5.00 divided 
between the captain and waiter 
brought the total to $29.50. 

The third day, a radiant morning 
without even the conventional mist 
over the lower city, found us after 
breakfast in a place that is part of 
the city’s tangible continuity with 
the past: John Howell’s bookshop 
in Post Street, hard by the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel. Howell’s, managed by 
Warren Howell, a son of the founder, 
is a shrine of the Old West, for its 
stock in trade is Western Americana. 
We spent an hour among the first 
editions conversing with Warren 
Howell and Oscar Lewis, dean of 
contemporary San Francisco men of 
letters, and then sauntered to the 
Sheraton-Palace to pick up the 
Rolls-Royce for our luncheon ap- 
pointment on the far side of Tele- 
graph Hill. 

Our third luncheon hour of the 
gastronomic grand tour found us at 
Julius Castle overlooking the Em- 
barcadero and lower harbor, a peren- 
nial favorite for its view. The 
Castle’s promotional deal is its Mar- 
tinis, easily double the size of con- 
ventional Martinis, and a great re- 
storative of confidence too. 

Caesar salad, rex sole meuniére, 
which is a house specialty, a bottle 
of truly elegant Schloss Johannis- 
berger Rotlack of the Prince von 
Metternich’s bottling, and banana 
fritters, with coffee and cognac each, 
fetched a tab of $24.60, which, with 
$5.00 for the boy, came to $29.60, 
plus a dollar for the custodian of the 
Rolls-Royce made it $30.60. 

That afternoon was occupied in- 
dustriously shopping for tangibles 
unconcerned with this bill of par- 
ticulars, but the cocktail hour dis- 
covered us near Nob Hill, so we 
stopped to view the sunset from the 
Top of the Mark, a tourist spot to 
which even the most sophisticated 
San Franciscans also make pilgrim- 
age. Two infusions each of the True 
Elixir of Life, an old sour-mash 
bourbon, set us back (including a fee 
for the boy) an even $5.00, and gave 
us courage to face the evening. 

Dinner our third night out, at 
Alexis’ Tangier at the summit of 
historic Nob Hill, was almost in the 





realm of transcendental gastronomy as 
described by Brillat-Savarin. Tangier 
came into being three or four years ago 
as the dream child of a management 
given to Mediterranean tastes; it 
combines Turkish-Arabian-Moorish- 
Egyrtian overtones both as to cuisine 
and décor. 

It is in the best Before-the-Fire tra- 
dition of de luxe leisure and superb 


service. In fact, if you are one who con- 
fuses Cranshaw melon and Parma ham 
with honeydew and prosciutto you 
might do better elsewhere. Alexis 
himself does nothing to discredit the 
illusion of vaguely Byzantine intrigue 
connected with the langoustine tails 
Bagdad. A fixture at the bar is an 
ancient Russian aristocrat, reputedly a 
tutor in the family of the czar, who 





surveys all comers through a bottle- 
bottom monocle and consumes Mar- 
tinis on a grand-ducal scale. Regular 
patrons include such representative 
San Franciscans as Dr. George Selleck, 
organizer of a local society of oeno- 
philes called the Medical Friends of 
Wine; Claude Lazard, of the Interna- 
tional banking firm of Lazard Freres; 
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Conquest—in San Diego! 


Eee: SMELL OF SALT AIR and kelp... the tingle 
of cool, clean ocean spray on your skin... the 
excitement of pursuit...and the unforgettable 
climax when man meets fish in a fish's world and 
comes out the victor! These are some of the mem- 
ories you will carry with you always from the time 
you spear your first fish in the ocean off San Diego. 

Only in San Diego can you fish and swim in the 
California sunshine by day, then spend an exciting 
evening sampling the exotic pleasures of an inter- 
esting foreign land. San Diego, on the international 
border where Mexico and California meet, offers the 
visitor two wonderful worlds to enjoy 
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In this one area, you can partake of most of. the 
things you could find on a vacation anywhere: 
mountains, desert, freshwater lakes, ocean bays and 
beaches. Cross into Mexico for thrilling bullfights, 
horse and dog racing, jas alai, shopping, nightclubs. 

For your vacation or convention, start planning 
now to come to San Diego. Write San Diego Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau, Dept. H-9, 924 Second 
Avenue, San Diego 1, California. 


SAN DIEGO 


Where California and Mexico meet 
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Famous New York Yacht Club 32 Sloop ‘Mustang ”»— Owner Roderick Stephens Jr. 
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Craftsmanship always shows up in the taste. That’s why Johnnie Walker 
Red Label Scotch is so different from any other. Patient and painstaking 
craftsmen protect the traditional quality with unhurried attention to 
every detail of fine whisky blending. The result—a consistently rare flavour 


... traditionally mellow and smooth. You can taste the difference. 


JOHNNIE WALKER + RED LABEL « SCOTCH WHISKY 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof. Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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and Lloyd Tevis, of the most exalted 
Nob Hill and Monterey hochgeboren. 
At the bar with the Martinis we 
had Yalandji Dolma—stuffed grape 
leaves with a sour-cream sauce— 
while at the table, the maitre d’hétel, 
who is strictly French, was running 
up some caviar blinis Alexis with 
black Persian Gulf eggs which the 
management favors for flavor above 
the larger gray Beluga. With the 
caviar we had chilled vodka and 
then hot borsch. My entree was an 
old favorite, chicken Kiev, which is 
simple but nutritious: the breast of a 
suitable bird rolled around a core of 
butter and foie gras and quickly 
fried in deep fat. My companion or- 
dered langoustine tails Bagdad—ac- 
tually tender Australian lobster tails 
sautéed with mangoes, ginger, white 
wine and curry. There was a salad 
and a souffié Grand Marnier and 
Turkish coffee. With the dessert we 
enjoyed Moét et Chandon’s Dom 
Perignon Cuvée champagne of 1952, 
and because it is so scarce as to be a 
collector’s item, we had two—at $21 
each. The damage was $71. Add $15 
for the good of the house and you 
have our record: $86. 
The last day of our skirmish with 
he fieshpots being Sunday, we did 
nomage to one more San Francisco 
.radition—one that dates from the 
years when the town’s swells tooled 
coaches out to the Cliff House at 
Point Lobos to see the seals; we 
drove the same route for an eye- 
opener. With a matchless view of the 
water, but no seals that day, we or- 
dered a brace of the Cliff House 
Ramos gin fizzes, paid the barman 
$3.00, spoke well of the Pacific 
Ocean and drove back to town re- 
freshed and feeling Old World. 
Passing through Golden Gate 
Park on the way back, we reflected 
that San  Francisco’s continuity 
with the past is less physical than an 
awareness of grace, a sense of dedi- 
cation that expresses itself in the 
presence on half the town’s menus 
of chicken Raphael Weill as an en- 
during tribute to one of the town’s 
pioneer gourmets. This is the sort of 
memorial that is pure San Francisco 
and as endearing as it is enduring. 
That the past is not exclusively the 
property of students and antiquaries 
is evidenced by a perusal of the col- 
umns of the universal Herb Caen. 
Among his properties are not only 
the politicians and publicans of the 
moment but gas lamps and opera 
cloaks, souvenirs of the Barbary 
Coast, wistful references to long- 
vanished magnificoes, the Emperor 
Norton, Lillie Hitchcock Coit, Ad- 
dison Mizner and Isadora Duncan. 
Lunch at the Sheraton-Palace has 
been institutional in San Francisco 


since the days of the nabobs and 
nothing lightly to be approached. 
Over a preprandial bottle of Bollin- 
ger we discussed the menu with Ed- 
mund Rieder, the general manager 
and highest authority we could con- 
sult, and came up with the follow- 
ing: cocktail of Olympia oysters, 
clear double beef consommé en 
fasse, mignonette of lamb, Bohe- 
mian, with mushrooms and toma- 
toes on a bed of rice, fresh California 
asparagus hollandaise, and for des- 
sert petites coeurs a la créme aux 
fraises, a Sheraton-Palace magnifi- 
cence of thick cream in molds with 
crushed strawberries. Lamb is a 
hard dish to complement with wine 
but we took a chance on a Chateau 
Lafite-Rothschild *52 and were not 
disappointed. Grand Marnier and 
coffee gave us stamina to last until 
dinner. The total was $35.20 and the 
$6.00 between the waiter and cap- 
tain set us back $41.20. 

For our last evening in San Fran- 
cisco we chose the Fleur de Lys 
Restaurant Francais at 777 Sutter 
Street, where Cherie and Robert 
Charles, who have managed French 
restaurants from Monte Carlo to 
Marin County, California, are the 


management, owners and half the 
fun. Fleur de Lys is enjoying an 
enormous vogue as perhaps the 
most purely Gallic resort in San 
Francisco, an illusion which is 
heightened by Robert Charles’ Ex- 
istentialist beard and Maurice, the 
bartender, who is directly from the 
Hotel Rafael in Paris. 

Repudiating cocktails for the oc- 
casion and cleaving exclusively to 
wine, we ordered liberally from a 
bedsheet-sized menu as follows: 
vichyssoise, broiled oysters Anna, 
which are a specialty and resemble 
Pacific coast oysters, in an enriched 
poulard sauce beautifully browned 
before serving, filets de boeuf Peéri- 
gourdine, blood-rare, white-hot Kan- 
sas City filets with truffled foie gras 
sauce, a green salad served with an 
assortment of French cheeses of 
which we chose a good, runny Brie, 
and a dessert of the house’s sugges- 
tion. The dessert was a bombe 
among whose ingredients it was pos- 
sible to detect raspberry ice, French 
vanilla ice cream, fresh strawberries 
and a chocolate-mint sauce. 

Our choice of wines ran from 
Pineau de Charente, an apéritif wine 
before sitting down to Bollinger’s 
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POLLEN PERIOD 


TRAVEL Ties 


Q. “I am a hay-fever sufferer, and my vacation always falls in the month of 
September. Which U.S.A. vacation areas could you suggest ?” 


By Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


B.S.H., Baltimore 





@ From the middle of August, for a period of two months or so, 
most states east of the Rockies (except for sections of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Florida and states bordering the Great Lakes) 
are affected by ragweed and other air-borne pollen. The Missis- 
sippi Valley gets the heaviest distribution, while distribution is 
almost nonexistent west of the Cascade Mountains in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

In addition to this northwest section, the following areas are 
pleasant vacation spots for hay-fever sufferers: the wooded sec- 
tions of northeastern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula and the extreme northern part of the 
Lower Peninsula, most of Maine, the mountain regions of New 
Hampshire, New York’s central Adirondacks, the southern tip 
of Florida. most sections of California, and Arizona. 


PERPETUAL CONVERTER 


Q. “Is there any simple way of a traveler's keeping up with the constant rate 
fluctuations in European currencies ?” : 
V.A., Pittsburgh 


@ The new Berlitz Instant Money Converter does this for you 
very well with completely adjustable tables. The U.S. dollar 
scale, on a separate, movable overlay, can be used on all the 20 
currency scales in the booklet (18 European, plus Egypt and 
Israel). Just set the $1 mark at the currently quoted official or 
“free market” rate, and you'll get up-to-the-minute equivalents. 
It also contains a sliding scale that indicates appropriate tipping 
requirements, based on your total restaurant or hotel bill. The 
3'4"x 5%4” converter sells for $1 and is published by Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 











Brut champagne 1952, two Bor- 
deaux, an Alore-Corton 1953 with 
the filet and a Gruaud Larose 1934 
with the cheese, while dessert was 
flanked by a glittering bottle of 
Chateau d’Yquem 1948—of which 
we consumed only two glasses, and 
well worth the price of the bottle! 
The final bill for two for this classic 
collation came to $33.50 for the 
dinner and $33.00 for the wines, 
to which we added $15.00 for the 
captain and his assistant for a grand 
total of $81.50. 

As a last salute to the good way 
of life and its accompanying blood 
pressure and implications of bank- 
ruptcy we paused at Trader Vic 
Bergeron’s for a nightcap compris- 
ing an inhaler of forty-year-old 
Martel’s cognac, special espresso 
coffee and an Upmann cigar, which 
came to $7.40 with largess of $3.00 
to waiter and cigarette girl or a total 
of $10.40. 

The Virginia City was attached to 
the rear end of the San Francisco 
Overland the next morning departing 
Oakland Mole at 11:20 and giving 
us just time for breakfast and an ac- 
counting with the management of 
the Sheraton-Palace for our four 
days on the eighth floor. The amount 
came to $430 for our apartment, 
breakfasts, suit pressing and an oc- 
casional libation by way of room 
service. Our bar and restaurant ex- 
penses had come to $500 take or 
leave a bottle of Liebfraumilch Ma- 
donna Spitlese, or an over-all total 
of $930 for the four days, exclusive 
of the private car which was largely 
for the dog T-Bone’s convenience, 
and the Rolls-Royce which was a 
courtesy from the dealer from whom 
we purchased our own. 

If the sum seems modest for a 
town as admittedly expensive as 
San Francisco and moderate in the 
extreme compared to the casual ex- 
penditures of Nevada nabobs in the 
silver Seventies, it must be recalled 
that it includes the expenses of but a 
single pilgrim accompanied by a 
single companion. A luncheon for 
twenty guests such as we had had 
occasion to tender the book trade at 
the Sheraton-Palace earlier in the 
year could have accounted for half 
as much all by itself. 

We had, we reflected as the Over- 
land crossed the Strait of Carquinez 
and gathered speed on the long tan- 
gent to Sacramento, demonstrated 
to our own satisfaction that, despite 
the mutations of time and the ever- 
declining availability of the best of 
everything, the perfumed yesterdays 
of the city by the Golden Gate can 
still be recaptured by the perceptive 

seeker. Only the vintages change; 
the champagne is, still there. 
THE END 
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THE ULTIMATE 
MOUNTAINS 


Continued from Page 54 


down, Indian tea, cloth, sugar, oil and 
needles and thimbles going up. 

Ah, these next we recognize, coming 
with lithe steps, full blond beards and 
faces weathered to the color of old ma- 


hogany—mountaineers. Ropes, cram- 
pons and fleece-lined jackets are in the 
heavy bundles their porters are carrying. 

A Red Hat monk, striding across 
physical eternity as though it had onlya 
spiritual existence, prayer wheel swing- 
ing in his hand. He is returning to his 
monastery, forty days’ march away, 
after acquiring merit by a pilgrimage 
to the places, down there in the burn- 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


...money only you can spend 
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ing plains, made holy by the Prince 
Siddharta Gautama, the Buddha. 

Pilgrims of a different faith now. 
These are mostly old people, and on 
foot. These palsied men and trem- 
bling women will walk, or drag 
themselves, or be dragged—it doesn’t 
matter—to the sources of the 
Ganges, 11,000 feet above sea level 
and one hundred trail-miles from 
here. There they will immerse them- 
selves in the torrent of the Vish- 
nuganga, amidst the ice, hanging 
onto chains so that the current will 
not drag them away. 

This next does not look like a pil- 
grim; but in his way he is one, be- 
cause he is a fisherman and what he 
pursues is, by definition, the un- 
attainable. He is a Parsee gentleman 
of the Indian Civil Service, for most 
of the year administrator of two 
million people in Bengal. Pipe in 
mouth and split-cane dry-fly rod 
in its case, he passes by with a nod. 

Now an Englishman on leave 
from his bank in Calcutta, with a 
slim, well-moving wife and _ five 
porters, all in a hurry to get over this 
range, and the next, and the next, so 
that they will come at last to the bar- 
ren grazing grounds of the world’s 
rarest and greatest trophies—the 
horned sheep of Central Asia. 

And here are our own porters, 
settled down under their sixty-pound 
loads—tents, bedding, spare clothes, 
cooking utensils, oil, rum, thirty-five 
days’ food for all. The sirdar. picks 
his way daintily toward us, his thin 
shoes slithering on the steep grass. 
He always wears those unsuitable 
shoes because they are his badges of 
rank over the barefoot porters. His 
trousers are rolled up to show yel- 
low-and-red-striped socks, and he 
has a raised umbrella in his right 
hand. In his left he carries his load, a 
lantern weighing two pounds. Like 
the rest of the porters he is from 
Western Nepal, and speaks Khas- 
kura: “Tayyar chha, huzoor.” We 
are ready. We ourselves become 
a part of the traffic of the Himalaya, 
and of the Himalaya itself. 

It is one of our delights that here 
there is no other way to go but 
slowly, and on foot, or occasionally, 
when the road is wide and smooth, 
on the back of a hill pony. Traveling 
thus, the scale of the landscape 
forces itself into our consciousness. 
We may spend two days traversing 
the shoulder of one ridge of one out- 
lying buttress of one mountain. A 
peak appears in the distance, framed 
in the dark sights of a side valley. At 
evening when the camp is made and 
a day’s march done, nothing has 
changed about that peak, neither its 
angle nor its appearance. Five hard 
days later it is still there, still stand- 
ing out above the same lower ridges, 
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and even now only the perspective of 
a cliff has altered, or the apparent 
angle of a snow couloir, as the face 
of a giant might subtly change from 
a frown to a smile and thereby alter 
infinitesimally the angle of the jaw 
and the shadows at the corners of 
the eyes. 

The path we travel is at most six 
feet wide, of beaten earth. The roots 
of the pines straggle across it, and 
hidden feats of engineering hold it to 
the face of the mountain as it climbs 
in slow zigzags. In these middle alti- 
tudes—seven to ten thousand feet 
above sea level—the sun is hot. The 
resinous scent of the pines fills the 
nostrils, and their brown needles lie 
thick on the earth. The pilgrims 
trudge on, deaf and blind to present 
beauty; the fisherman strides si- 
lently, lost in thoughts of silvery 
mahseer. The packmen, the Hima- 
layan professionals, are wide awake, 
watching the mountainsides, and 
when there is a storm, following 
with their eyes each bolt of lightning 
to its ground strike. For when a fire 
starts at the bottom of one of these 
four-thousand-foot slopes, in sum- 
mer, and the flame creeps among the 
pine needles, and the pine bark 
catches, and the trees, like torches— 
then the fire leaps up the mountain, 
creating its own hurricane of wind 
and sending it up the mountain, 
mixed with fire, in a single torrent. 
so that at the summit of the ridge the 
flames lean out and up two hundred 
feet into the sky. Then the fire moves 
slowly down the other side, leaving 
behind it the charred dead—trees, 
sheep, goats, leopards, partridges, 
and unwary packmen. 

The path narrows, clings to the 
lips of precipices, teeters warily 
across rock slides and the tracks 
of avalanches, and at last breaks out 
onto the open alps, here called 
margs or kharaks, at about 10,000 
feet. The scattered rhododendron 
falls back, and the juniper. This is a 
world of wiry grass and stone, of 
green lichen and moss. The streams 
are small, and wind across sedgy 
meadows or mutter subterraneously 
under gray rocks. The animal here is 
the whistling marmot (the fisher of 
our own West); the flowers are 
sedum, gentian, and edelweiss; the 
birds the Himalayan eagle—the 
lammergeier, and the Himalayan 
pheasant—the monal. 

There is often fog. It is not really 
fog but true cloud, the clouds that 
grow like mushrooms out of all 
mountains at any time of any day, 
often without warning. Then the 
distant peaks disappear, the slope is 
known only by the pull of the leg 
muscles, rocks hunch their shoulders 
and sway as we pass them, and ev- 
erything increases its stature. It was 
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in cloud and rain that my wife and I 
saw forty giants. We had been 
climbing for an hour, near the tree 
line. All the way up the trees had 
been leaning over us, or suddenly 
vanishing, and bushes followed us 
stealthily, and when we reached the 
crest line and were about to throw 
ourselves down for a rest and a 
smoke, we saw that the fog harbored 
giants. There were a large number 
and they were dancing, or perform- 
ing a Mass. They had conical heads, 
shapeless bodies, stumpy legs, and 
were about ten feet tall. They would 
move a couple of paces, bow, pause 
stooped for a minute, stand upright, 
and move again, crossing and re- 
crossing One another’s paths in the 
hieratic movements of the rite. 

It was several minutes before some 
of them came near enough to break 
free from the magician’s spell that 
cloud and water vapor and hidden 
sun had cast, and be revealed as 
pretty Garhwali women, their skirts 
tucked up, wearing huge sacks as 
protection against the weather. The 
poor girls had no idea they were 
monsters (still less fashion proph- 
ets); they were just picking py- 
rethrum in the rain. 

The women shouted into the fog 
and another giant loomed toward us, 
this one playing a scrannel pipe and, 
as we saw when he shrank to life size, 
a handsome young man. He was 
wearing a costume which is to be 
seen, in its essentials, from end to 
end of the range. The principal item 
was a homespun blanket worn 
something like a toga except that it 
reached only to the top of the thighs. 
It was held at the shoulder by a long 
pin of handmade silver. Round the 
waist was coiled a hundred-foot 
length of home-plaited rope, not for 
mountaineering but for the rescue of 
strayed sheep. A chew of tobacco 
was tucked into the loose front of the 
blanket, along with the little flute, 
and sometimes a lamb or a bottle of 
raksi, the hill rum, will be in there 
too. He wore a sort of skullcap, 
high on one side and low on the 
other, and ornately embroidered. 

The women had called this young 
god to accompany us up the moun- 
tain to the Forest Rest House, our 
day’s destination. They assured us, 
in Garhwali dialect that was almost 
unintelligible to me, that we would 
certainly get lost in the cloud and 
probably fall over a precipice, if we 
went on without a guide. The young 
man assented, using a simple Hin- 
dustani. I looked at him more 
closely. Did he not carry his shoul- 
ders more squared-off than was 
usual, his head more upright? He 
saw me looking, and grinned. “Yes, 
sahib, I was in the army. Lance 
Naik. Royal Garhwal Rifles, of 


course. What else? I got this near 
Rimini.”’ He pulled aside his blanket and 
showed us a jagged white scar across 
his belly. ““A German 88,” he said. 

He took out his flute and wandered 
with us up the mountain, chattering 
easily, playing a note or two, talking 
of peace, and war. The world, good or 
bad, has not come to these hills; but 
they have been to the world. 


This is the Himalaya. But have I said 
enough of its special quality, the differ- 
ence between this and other ranges? 
There are narrow paths, and clouds, and 
shapely peaks in all mountains. ... Let’s 
have that decanter, Leithen, and Ill tell 
you about acouple of days Barbara and 
I had in the Kunhar Valley. Yes, that’s 
the one often called the Kagan, in the 
Hazara District. It’s in Pakistan now, of 





course. It was a favorite 
ground of old “‘Everest’’ Bruce—the one 
who could pick up a hill pony under 
each arm. Often did, too. Carried them 
into the dining room as chaps shouted 
odds he wouldn’t get round the table 
with them, horses squealingand kicking 
and dropping dung, orderlies laughing, 
Bruce bawling for more rum. He was a 
Himalayan fellow. .. . 
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*possum. Eight sensible sizes, eight ultra-smart colors. For free 
illustrated brochure, and the name of your nearest dealer, write: 


The Baltimore Luggage Company, Dept. H-2, Baltimore 23, Md. € 
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The wisest 12.95 she ever spent bought her Lady Baltimore Train Case! 


Owning elegant Lady Baltirftore matched luggage gives you that slinky, minky feeling, it really does! You 


feel expensive, you look expensive, but only you know that your 21” Weekender cost just $14.95, 26” Pull- 
man, $18.95 and Wardrobe only $21.95. Yet every detail of this posh luggage looks four times its price! 


Lush linings, meticulous trim and a buoyant construction that makes it totable even when porters are playing 


(iimore, 


America’s greatest luggage value 
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BEAUTIFUL belgium 


For Literature and Full Information: Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 589 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 








...where the best part of summer 
is just getting underway! 


Now ...a new round of pleasure at New Jersey 
resorts. More big days and nights of gala 
entertainment, special events and spectacles. 
New low rates, too...and money-saving 


vacation “Package Plans”! 





Get full details in Jersey's “Pleasure Program for 
Late Summer '58.”" Mail coupon now for your free 
FREE! copy. Also included free: “Vacation Guide tg Fun 
© in New Jersey,” 48 pages in full color... all new 
this year! 
. . . . . . om . . . - . . . . . . . . . >. a . . . . . 
TATE PROMOTION SECTION NO, 902A 
Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
520 EAST TATE r.. TRENTON 25, N. J 
Please rush y« Pleasure Program for Late Summer ’58” and 
Vacation Guide to Fun in New Jersey.” 
Name a 
Address ———— 
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nace City a State EE 
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The two days began with Barbara 
and myself walking all morning up 
the left bank of the Kunhar River. 
For the first six miles the steep-sided 
valley ran due west. Then it curved 
sharply northward, and the far 
slope, across the river, became a 
facing wall. So, for the first two 
hours, with the rising sun behind us, 
we walked directly toward the tower- 
ing face of that far wall. The river 
ran down beside us, two hundred 
feet wide and green-white in its shal- 
low bed. On the wall dark green 
pines clung to the steepness. poplars 
and berry-bearing bushes scattered 
among them like candle flames. 
Above, the dark pines blurred into 
pale grass; and that into blue- 
flecked ice; and that into the pale 
autumn sky; and suddenly, here at 
hand, scarlet chilis were spread out 
like a carpet on the stone roof of a 
house below us. 

By the time we turned up a still 
narrower, steeper side valley we 
were almost stunned with the color, 
the profusion of magnificence and 
the ceaseless thunder of the river. 
But now as we climbed, the color 
faded, the snow clouds descended, 
and soon we did not speak. Hearing 
no sound but the crunch of our 
boots and the tinkle of hidden water, 
we forced through a cleft in the 
rocks and stopped in sudden awe. 
Before us lay a tarn as silent as King 
Arthur’s Dozmary. From all sides 
the mountains fell, like petrified 
water, into it. Stone and water were 
of the same slate-gray color, flecked 
with green and ice. After a time we 
moved forward, whispering, and 
found a place where we could build 
a small fire from the bleached drift- 
wood lying round the shore of the 
lake. But there were no trees there, 
or within sight. 

Rifleman Daljit Gurung, my 
Gurkha orderly, took out a piece of 
bread, and asked me in which direc- 
tion lay his home in Nepal. | told 
him. He broke the bread into three 
pieces and put them on a stone and 
made a long unspeaking prayer to 
the spirits of that place, and of his 
own place a thousand miles to the 
east, and of these mountains which 
linked and cradled them both. 

And then quickly we went down 
the gorge, to the camp, the roaring 
fire, the rum, and joking with the 
pony men. It was all part of the 
Himalaya—the morning’s glory, the 
afternoon’s solemnity, the evening’s 
comradeship—and today each fol- 
lowed the other with such power, 
such flawless timing and sense of 
drama that one could imagine the 
Range was putting on a tour de 
force to prove to us her own 
uniqueness, if we should still have 
been fools enough to doubt it. 
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I was long since a Believer; Bar- 
bara, I think, no less. But there must 
have been a doubter somewhere in 
our camp—perhaps one of the pony 
men had picked up a photograph of 
the Matterhorn from an old maga- 
zine—for the next day the Himalaya 
pulled out a few more stops. It re- 
vealed itself in human, not mountain, 
terms, as though, possessing enough 
size and strength to swallow all other 
mountains whole, it had said scorn- 
fully: “*“Look, no peaks . . . no views, 
no magnificence. Just people.” 

It began with Daljit, who was in 
charge of our small caravan of pack 
ponies, their packmen, and a cook. 
He used to stride along behind them 
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with a switch in his hand, and used it 
impartially on whatever ponies or 
men were, in his mountain-man’s 
judgment, goofing off. This day we 
came to where the path was a ledge 
halfway up a four-hundred-foot 
cliff. The river washed the foot of the 
cliff and from a mile away we could 
hear the rumble of the grinding 
boulders and the shout of the water 
as it dashed down the steep gorge. 

Soon after we had started out 
along this evil stretch, I saw that an- 
other party was coming toward us; 
we would meet on that narrow ledge. 
There were camels in the other cara- 
van, and I recognized the men as 
Powindahs, a nomadic Frontier 
tribe. Slowly they came on, the men 
with their long, lilting strides, the 
slow-paced camels with women and 
children or shapeless bundles sway- 
ing on top, the women in heavy 
red-and-black wraps against the first 
hint of snow, black veils being ad- 
justed as they saw us. 

Daljit pushed forward as the 
parties came near, and called to the 
Powindahs to halt. 1 don’t have 
much Pushtu, but I knew that the 
response of the Powindahs—bearded 
and lithe and six or six-and-a-quar- 
ter feet tall—was a curt suggestion 
that Daljit follow his own advice. 
They came on. They had knives and 
empty cartridge belts at their waists, 
but no rifles or ammunition, for they 
had recently entered the settled dis- 
tricts, which began at the head of 
this valley. | was hurrying forward 
when Daljit spoke again, more 
peremptorily. The leading Powindah 
answered in kind, and now the 
camel beside him was less than ten 
feet from our foremost pony. 

I called to everyone to stand still 
where they were. The big Powindah 
ignored me and shouted threaten- 
ingly at Daljit, at the same time drop- 
ping his hand to his knife. Daljit 
gave no answer—in words. Instead, 
he flicked our leading pony sharply 
across the rump with his cane. The 
pony burst forward, pushing between 
the camel—which was carrying no 
load—and the inner cliff. The 
Powindah jumped back for his life. 
The camel shied, lost its footing, and 
fell. Two hundred feet it dropped, 
spread-eagled, turning slowly in air, 
to land with a huge splash in the 
river, and be instantly swallowed up. 
We all stared after it—all except 
Daljit, who was leading our caravan 
firmly through the halted Powin- 
dahs—but it never appeared again. 

It was an ugly incident and where 
it might have ended I do not know. 
The Powindah chief was beginning 
to realize what had happened, and 
was approaching me with a dark, 
‘ight face. | was wondering how ina 
single phrase of an almost unknown 


language I could apologize for Daljit’s 
intransigence, upbraid him for his own, 
remind him that violence was ungodly 
as well as unwise, indicate that I had a 
loaded automatic in my pack, and offer 
him a fair half price for the camel, since 
the other half of the loss was his own 
fault—in a single phrase, I say, because 
he did not look as though he would 
wait to hear any dissertation. 


I held up my hand and cried out the 
opening phrase of the Pushtu saluta- 
tion—‘“*Starrai mashe !”’ May you never 
be tired! Now he would have to say 
““Khwa mashe!"’—May you never be 
tired; and meantime I could think. 

I got no further. The woman on 
the tall camel beside me leaned down 
and let the black veil drop from her 
face. She said, “Pommy, tyke yer 


little Gurk awye before ’e pushes me 
over too. I'll fix these bastards.” I 
was staring dumfounded into a hu- 
morous Irish face, middle-aged and 
creased with dirt, and a pair of bright 
biue eyes. She readjusted 
and from behind it there flowed now 
a sudden stream of Pushtu. The Powin- 
dahs up and down the trail started 

Continued on Page 127 
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A complete mountain resort. Swimming pool and golf, of 
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Kernan’s West Shore Hotel 
Rustic, informal. On pine-covered shores of beautiful Se- 
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Continued from Page 125 
walking, the camels heaved into 
ungainly motion. 

Their leader dropped his hands, 
looked at me and shrugged. Women! 
We parted slowly, and soon we were 
all off the narrow ledge. 

Barbara came up beside me. “The 
places your old girl friends turn up 
in,” she said. By then I had realized 
who, or what, the woman must be. 
The Powindahs, whose way of life 
depends on their animals, often go 
to Australia to buy and sell camels; 
and occasionally a girl from the 
Outback, tired of solitude and taken 
with the tall litheness and the fierce 
air of these men, returns to India 
with them, to spend the rest of her 
life bearing children, and swaying on 
the backs of such camels as these, 
along such paths as these, from 
Quetta to Kandahar to Kabul to 
Samarkand to Kashgar to Gilgit to 
Peshawar to Quetta, and round 
again. 

We were still talking about the 
Powindahs and the Australian at 
our next halt; and there an old man 
stopped by us. In common polite- 
ness he asked my name, age, occupa- 
tion, income, number of children, 
size of house, and parents’ where- 
abouts. He never looked at Barbara, 
as was also polite and proper, even 
though she wore no veil, but he did 
notice that she was rubbing her leg, 
which was stiff. . . for as he talked 
he absently took it in his big, 
gnarled, old hands and started mas- 
saging it, first the left leg, then the 
right, first the calf, then the thigh. 
At first | saw alarm in Barbara’s 
eyes; then that she was trying not to 
laugh. Finally, she sighed and re- 
laxed. The old gentleman was an ex- 
pert at the craft, for one thing, and 
for another he was performing an 
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act of friendship. There are no real 
Strangers in the Himalaya, and 
humanity is everywhere. 

I think that humanity is in fact the 
essential shape of the extra dimen- 
sion of which I have spoken. You 
may think this strange, knowing of 
the Himalaya’s remoteness, its in- 
accessibility, its reputation for guard- 
ing more secrets than it has re- 
vealed. Strange or not, | believe it is 
so. I love all mountains—the ethe- 
real beauty of the Tetons rising in 
the morning from mist over Jenny 
Lake; Wester Ross falling from 
cloud into the Strait of Skye; the 
sculptured snow of the high Andes; 
the fat valleys and lucent crests of 
the Alps. But only the Pyrenees, in 
their taciturn Spanish fashion, seem 
to me to share this Himalayan qual- 
ity of being compounded as much of 
human beings and human spirit as 
of rock and earth and ice and water. 
That cairn of stones on the pass, 
each traveler adding one as he goes 
by; the Mane wall in the middle of 
nothingness, now a mile long, made 
by thirty generations of travelers, 
each traveler adding a stone, and at 
every step repeating the sacred 
phrase Om Mane Padmi Hum, O the 
Jewel in the Lotus!; the temples in 
the valley, the pilgrims, the worker, 
the hunter, the priest—these are not 
excrescences but part of the moun- 
tains. We too are part of them, any 
who have allowed themselves to see 
the vision. And I? I am here, but I 
am there, too, ten thousand miles 
away, because once I placed upon a 
cairn, instead of a stone, the most 
beautiful flower in the world, su- 
preme for its absolute simplicity of 
line, the perfection of its thinly 
veined texture, the classical purity of 
its ice-blue color—a Himalayan 
Blue Poppy. THE END 
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TREAT YOURSELF TO AN 
AUTUMN VACATION IN QUEBEC 


The countryside of French-Canada 
is unbelievably beautiful when the 
fall colors blaze on the hillsides of 
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Slace of the Month 


Medieval Rocamadour 


owhere is the pageant of medieval France more 
N strongly preserved than at Rocamadour in the 
Dordogne Valley inland from Bordeaux. The medie- 
valism begins with its location, flattened crookedly 
against a cliff, cluttered with churches and angles, 
topped by a castle. Medievalism hangs over it like a 
sword, the sword of Roland, for instance, which is set 
into a wall there. Roland stopped on his way with 
Charlemagne to face the Saracens. 

The sword preserved is actually an exact replica; 
Roland’s, which used to be one of the shrine’s treas- 
ures, was destroyed either by a marauding medieval 
prince or by some irate Protestants. Rocamadour is 
such an ancient shrine that many facts about it have 
softened into fancy, supposition. For example, it is be- 
lieved to have been founded by Zacchaeus, who climbed 
a tree to see Christ over the heads of a crowd in Jericho 
(Luke XIX, 4). Later he came to Europe and established 
a hermitage on this rocky cliff. With him he brought a 
small black wooden statue of the Virgin Mary, carved 
by himself, or perhaps by St. Luke. In any case, the 
shrine acquired a powerful reputation for miracles, and 
today, amid the welter of churches, stairways, chapels, 
and the tomb of Zacchaeus, now canonized St. Ama- 
dour or St. Amateur, there is still to be found the small, 
black rather crudely carved and immensely old figure 
of the Virgin. 

September is the month of the principal pilgrimage 
to Rocamadour; the crowds come and mount the long 
outdoor Grand Staircase up through the center of 
the shrine on their knees. The local people, some two 
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hundred industrious souls, carry on a vigorous com- 
merce of goods and services for the visitors, and 
venerable Rocamadour in its great medieval colors— 
brown, gray, gold, porphyry red, blue—comes vividly 
alive once again. 

It is the medieval shrine in a medieval segment of 
France. During the Middle Ages this area was the 
frontier between French and English territory, and 
practically every defensible hill, every formidable rock 
became the site of a castle. Today, in ruins or in repair, 
these old fortresses crowd the rugged terrain of the 
valley. 

It is stark, broken land, with green gorges and 
arid heights, disappearing rivers and enormous caves. 
Recorded life here goes back so far that Rocamadour 
appears in this light as something of a novelty. Cro- 
Magnon Man lived here; in the cave of Lascaux are the 
famous paintings of animals, beautifully modeled and 
colored, believed to have been created 25,000 years ago. 
Back and back reels history amid the drama and dry 
angularity of the Dordogne Valley. 

Rocamadour remains the most powerful symbol of 
the Middle Ages in this region which is haunted by 
them. The canyon below it is so deep and narrow that 
in the past it was called the Shadowy Valley, and so dry 
that its little river often disappears altogether. Hades, 
in other words. The town and the shrine hang above, 
miraculous themselves, defiant of gravity and of 
nature, climbing out of the stark and even cruel land- 
scape of the Dordogne toward the calm, pure dome of 
sky floating above. Heaven, in other words. THE END 
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ENJOYABLE Sinest cognac brandy...REMY MARTIN 
OCCASION ; crowning touch to a perfect dinner... COINTREAU LIQUEUR 


Remy Martin 80 Proof ® Cointreau 80 Proof produced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. © ©Renfield Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 
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THE BEST TIME 
FOR CAMPING 


Continued from Page 83 


My step-grandfather went down to 
the river before sunup the next morn- 
ing, with a fresh-cut willow pole, a 
cotton line, a couple of rusty hooks, 
and the livers from our three grouse 
in case the trout were holding off for 
something new, and stayed gone all 
day while my father and I beat salal 
thickets in search of the remaining 
grouse from the covey. We heard 
shooting from up the road several 
times during the afternoon, found no 
sign of any grouse at all, and about 
sundown got back to camp empty- 
handed and tired. My step-grand- 
father came in a half hour later, 
lugging a string of trout so long it 
dragged the ground behind him. 
The grouse liver had been the right 
checker, he said: the trout had come 
after it as fast as he could bait and 
throw in. He was mightily pleased 
with himself, mostly because he had 
shown the homesteader up for an 
ignoramus, and he talked about it 
all through supper and afterward 
while we cleaned the trout and sank 
a bucket in the spring to put them in 
so they would keep. It was some- 
thing to be pleased over; there was 
not quite the feeling of seriousness 
and dignity and saving the old home- 
stead about it that there had been to 
bringing in the grouse; but there 
were trout enough to tide us over the 
rest of the week, and it would give us 
leeway to work the country out a 
little. He got the team and wagon 
ready to leave the next morning, 
took a regretful look down at the 
river and the first spots of sun pick- 
ing out patches of crimson Oregon 
grape and blue elderberries between 
the gray fir trunks, and said he 
thought we would last. 


The trout were our second stroke 
of luck. The third came a week 
afterward, they and the 
grouse were used up and we were 
watching for the sheep-camp wagon 
in the hope that it might bring a few 
things out from town for us. My 
father and I had climbed a bald 
knoll above a fir-balsam thicket to 
watch for quail that sometimes came 
to a roadside spring at sundown. 
They were late, and as it was begin- 
ning to get dark we heard a scatter- 
ing of shots from the woods back of 
our camp, and, after several minutes, 
another shot and the sound of brush 
crashing and men’s voices calling. 
My father told me to sit down in 
case there was more shooting, but 
he remained standing and the shoot- 
ing had stopped; so I stood up again, 
watching a little half-acre patch of 


when 


sun-bleached grass a couple of hun- 
dred yards back in the timber. It was 
the only part of the landscape where 
anything was visible so near night- 
fall, and, as | watched, a small buck 
deer came out of the trees on one 
side, trotted halfway around it, and 
then walked to the center and lay 
down. I pointed it out, whispering 
for fear of scaring it, and my father 
said in an ordinary tone that he saw 
it. lt was wounded; badly, it looked 
like. A deer would sometimes head 
for a clearing when it was hard hit, 
thinking the cougars and coyotes 
wouldn’t dare come out into the 
open after it. He took another look 
and a long breath. “It’s dead, I be- 
lieve,”” 

1 was mortally sorry. Still, there 
was nothing anybody could do, and 
there were practical things to think 
about. 

“We could go down and get it,” 
I said. “Those men won't find it 
now.” 

My father had been raised among 
hunters, and some of his deepest 
principles had been acquired from 
them. “A deer belongs to whoever 
shoots it,’ he said. “‘They shot it, 
and it’s theirs... . No, now, wait a 
minute.” 

I waited while he wrestled it out 
with himself, hunting ethics against 
my mother’s determination to keep 
the camp going, and against what 
she would say about leaving a whole 
deer lying out in the woods to 
spoil or be dragged away by wild 
animals or torn up by buzzards. 

““Go on back to camp and bring 
the lantern,” he said finally. ““We’ll 
take it. It'll spoil if we don’t.” 

“We could say you shot it,” I said. 

“If anybody asks, we'll tell them 
the truth,”’ he said. Nobody did. 


The rest of our stay was so quiet 
and even-toned that except for its 
contrast with the strain of the first 
week it might have seemed draggy. 
We helped pick wild blackberries 
and my mother canned them; my 
father tried the fishing two or three 
times without much luck, and put- 
tered at splitting clapboards from a 
fir log for a cook table; I manufac- 
tured a bow and arrows and sniped 
at the jay birds and pine squirrels 
around camp. The hunting had im- 
proved with the hunting party gone: 
we could hear buck deer stamping 
back in the timber every morning, 
and several times the covey of quail 
we had pursued so patiently during 
our first week came to drink at the 
spring where we got our camp 
water; but with our period of emer- 
gency ended there was no feeling of 
any real need or purpose in shooting 
them, and usually we merely looked 
and let them go. My step-grand- 





father was the only one of us who made 
his seriousness of purpose last. He came 
in a couple of days ahead of the three 
weeks we had agreed on, and called to 
my father to bring the rifle and come 
on, there was a big flock of blue grouse 
feeding in a mountain-ash thicket down 
the road and he needed a few of them 
for bait to catch trout. My father said 
we didn’t need blue grouse or trout, 


either, and that they would merely 
spoil in the heat on the road home. My 
step-grandfather said he didn’t intend 
to catch any big grist of them. 

“A dozen or so, maybe, to wave 
in that homesteader’s face the next 
time he comes past,” he said. “I 
want to show that blue-bellied old 
coffee cooler that he 
anything.” 


don’t know 


rHE END 





hours away via TCA. 








TO CANADA 
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CANADA’S GOT IT! the finest hunting 


| in the Americas. TCA’s Fin, Fur & Feather Club 
takes you where the game is. Deer season opens 

November lst so get full information today. 

Famed Canadian hunting grounds are just 


LONG WEEKENDS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO FORAS LITTLEAS $35.50 PER PERSON PLUS AIR FARE 
AND U.S. TAX. WRITE TCA, BOX 598, MONTREAL, QUEBEC OR SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT. 


. 





Fly TCA—it costs less by air with more time there. 


ONLY TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
FLIES PROP~JET 


VISCOUN TS 











PLUS HALF PECK STEAMER CLAMS 


ALL READY TO COOK IN A 
DISPOSABLE LOBSTER STEAMER 


An authentic clambake direct from Maine all 
set to cook on arrival. Maine Lobsters — 
1% Ibs., meaty best eating size — and steamer 
clams cushioned in sea-chill rockweed for 
real steamed flavor. Iced all the way, live 
delivery guaranteed within 1800 rail miles. 
Easy to cook, just punch hole in steamer lid, 
add water and steam — it’s all ready to serve. 
Summer Bonus: Two 1-lb. tins Indian Pud- 
ding, traditional clambake dessert, included 
at no extra charge until Septentber 20. 
Complete, $15.95 plus express charges collect. 
Every order acknowledged. All cooking and 
eating directions included 


5 » SALTWATER FARM (inc.) 
- Damariscotta 35, Maine 
[) I'd like the $15.95 Maine Clambake of 
8 Lobsiers, 2 pk. clams, Indian Pudding 
Dessert 
Double quantity in large steamer, $28.75 
(Ail shipments express collect) 


() Send me your seafood catalogue 


Name....... 
Address . ‘ 
Town. Zone State 
WANTED 

Time 


Month .... Day 


Now. 


COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 





.with the scenes 
you didn't get! 







HI-FI COLOR 








635 G Tower Bridge, London | 





35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
..Testricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces. ..exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mtm slides and ‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
-they have to be good! 


“You are there” 
magnificent scenic views 





WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
















Los Angeles 24, California 





THE CALENDAR THAT BEGINS 
WITH YOUR BUSY SEASON 


Perfect Gift for 
Busy People 

When renewed activities 
begin to fill up your Fall 
days, you'll want “The 
Season,” the unique 
calendar that begins in 
September. And with 
“The Season” you can 
write up your Spring dates 
now! There's a full week on every page and a 
space for every date, with extra writing space. 
And the flip-over binding offers quick looks 
into your future. $/.50 postpaid. For extra desk 
glamour, slip “The Season” into a stunning 
leatherette cover. Red/blue lining, white/yel- 
low lining, maroon/white lining. $3.00 postpaid. 


“THE SBASON” 


BIRMINGHAM 


Box 9024 
ALABAMA 
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New Cuff Link Link er 
Out of 7 Rare Woods 


Wear a miniature wood museum on your 
sleeve. To create it, I searched through the 
world’s most beautiful woods for the seven 
offering the most striking color contrast. 
All seven are laminated together, and the 
laminated wood is then lathe turned and 
polished to gem-like beauty and mounted 
on gold-plated cuff link backs. Included: 
1. Chocolate EAST INDIAN ROSE- 
WOOD from Ceylon. 2. Striped ZEBRA 
from West Africa. 3. Golden MAHOG- 


ANY from Honduras. 4. Purple AMA- 
RANTH from British Guiana. 5. Brick 
red PADOUK from Burma. 6. Tawny 


TEAK from Thailand. 7. Orange COCO- 
BOLO from Central America. $3.85 per 
pair, Fed. tax incl. 3 pair for $9.90. Shipped 
lst class mail. Money back if not de- 
lighted. Send this ad with payment to 
Tom Collins, nag 139, 52 Middle Neck 
Road, Great Neck, 














Make Them 
Now From Kits 
for Xmas 


a 


All Sizes 
COMPLETE 
or IN EASY 
1 HR. KITS 


MAGAZINE 
RACKS 


These large hand- 
some wall racks 


Each is held up- 
right. Each is vis- 
ible for convenient selection. 
Beautitul in the home. Pertect in office 
or reception room. Complete racks in satin smooth, 
honey-tone knotty pine or lovely maple or mahogany fi 
OR IN KITS for easy, home assembly. Precision “a drilled, 
sanded, etc. with simple instructions. 
For 30 magazines 23” x 27” (t.) $17.95. Kit oy = 
For 45 magazines 23” x 40” (Tatler) $27.50. Kit $1 
For 60 magazines 45” x 27” (Double Width) $32.50. Kit ‘$18. 95 
Finished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs. Coll.—Kits Sent Postpaid 
Send 10c tor 48 Page Catalog of Furniture and Kits 


immediate Delivery Y ! ELD HOUSE 
No C.0.D.'s Dept. H 9-8 
Money Back Guarantee North Conway, N. H. 


FALL 


SPECIAL! 


Baby's First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 













a pair 
Limited time only! 
Baby's precious . 
shoes gorgeously i 
lated in SOLID METAL for only $3.98 pair. 
Jon’t confuse this offer of genuine lifetime 
BRONZE-PLATING with painted imitations. 100% 





Money-back guarantee. Also all-metal Portrait 
Stands (shown above), ashtrays, bookends, TV 
lamps at great savings. Thrillingly beautiful. The 


races Gift for Dad or Grandparents. SEND NO 
MONEY! Rush name and address today for full 
details, money-saving certificate and handy mailing 
sack. Write TODAY! 


AMERICAN BRONZING CO., Box 6504-D, Bexley, Ohio 





It's Quick, Easy, Fun to Learn a 


LANGUAGE ty LINGUAPHONE 


At home, quickly, 
German, Japanese, 





correctly master French, Spanish, 
Modern Greek, Russian—any of 344 
languages through Linguaphone’s Recorded Conversa- 
tional Method. World-wide educational endorsement. 
One million home ay _ Students. Save time, money. 
WRITE for FREE 


ul NGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
37-098 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


500: LABELS 25° 


500 Gummed Labels printed with 
ANY name and address, 25¢ per 
set! 4 sets (same printing or all 
different) $1.00! Padded Two-tone 
jewel-type plastic gift boxes only 
l0e extra, 4 for 25c. Order as many 
or as few sets and boxes as you 
want. Only 25c per set. Money- 
back guarantee! 


WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 974, Topeka, Kan. 














™E HOLIDAY . 


. eae th 
September is a month that looks two ways. Summer’s leisurely out- 


it a m 
door living is almost behind us, but all the more treasured for being in 


he 
short supply. Just ahead is fall, a time of getting back to the workaday 


, ne 
world. To help you relax and enjoy these last few carefree weeks, and at 


Hunt Addenda 

Riding waistcoat in hunting-yellow 

wool is lined in white 

rayon and has pearl buttons. 

In women’s sizes 32-40, $14.95; 

girls’ sizes 6-16, $13.95. 

Velvet jockey cap has a quilted matching 
rayon lining and grosgrain bow. 


In black or brown velvet. 
Sizes 20!4-24. $3.95, postpaid. 
Beckwith’s, 37 Essex St., 


Boston 11, Mass. 


























‘Hurricane Candlestick 
An unusual and charming 
addition to den, living 
room or bedroom. 

A solid brass candlestick 
with crystal globe. 

” x 6”. $7.95, postpaid, 
not including candle. 

The Hitching Post, 

261 Glen Cove Ave., 

Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


Lady Adventure Boots 





Women’s desert tan cowhide boots 
for leisure wear, 

hiking or riding. Neoprene 

soles and heels. 

Give regular shoe size and width. 
$14.95 a pair, postpaid. 

Norm Thompson, 1311 N.W. 2Ist, 
Portland 9, Ore. 


Continental Touch 
Holiday's September luxury item— 
a genuine French telephone, 
rewired and ready 

to be hooked up as an extension 
or private intercom. 

Colorful prints on base. 

In black with nickel- 

plated brass metalwork. $32.50, 
postpaid. Arthur Seifert, 

Box 41, 

Sound View Station, 

N.Y.C. 72. 
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SHOPPER 


the same time to prepare you for fall’s demands, we’ve selected, for this 


month’s Shopper, items that bridge the seasons .. 


.a Labor Day weekend 


hostess gift, a back-to-school offering, sportswear accouterments, bright 


new touches to spark your home and summer-into-fall 























Colonial Stool 
Reproduction of a Colonial 
rock-maple footstool 

in antique maple 

or mahogany finish. Top 
covered in colored cotton print, 
removable for fabric 
change. 14” x 1234” x 734” 
$10.95 postpaid. 
Templeton Craftsmen, 
Templeton, Mass. 





Slicing Boards 

inspired by old Swedish folk 
paintings. These 

hardwood boards are hand-screened 
on the outer side in 

vivid colors 

The girl board says Help yourself; 
the boy board, Thanks so much. 

12” x 414” 


ring. $2.95 each, or 


: brass hanging 


$5.50 a pair, postpaid 
Copeland House, 
Box 870, Lake Forest, Ill. 


vardrobe. 


First Cup 

Here’s a charming memento of the 
new baby’s day of birth. 
An English bone 

china mug decorated with a 
hand-painted verse 

for the appropriate day 

of the week, 

choice of boy or girl 

figure. $5 each, postpaid. 
Jeb’s, Waverly, Mo. 


English Bike Lock 

This combination-type bicycle lock, 
imported from England, 

has an I1-inch heavy-duty steel 
chain riveted to it. 

For added safety, each combination 
is individual. $2.25, postpaid. 
Edward H. Ziff, Box 3072, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


for all 
sports 


pr. weighs 
28 ozs. 


HAND SEWN CHUKKA-MOC 


Exclusive new styling in 4” genuine hand- 
crafted chukka moc. Lightweight, cool foot 
& ankle protection for sports and active lei- 
sure wear. Special new Mishimoc flexible oil 
tanned leather cradles the foot. Durable cord 
crepe cushion sole. No break-in required. 

Perfect fit guaranteed, or your money back. 
Gunstock Brown color in all poir 
reg. sizes & widths for men. $14 5 postpaid 


FREE big new CATALOG 


Distinctive sports clothes for men, women 
Handmade leather shirts, jackets, boots 
in all styles & sizes, Western wear. 
Norm Thompson 


1311 N.W. 21st + Portland 9, Oregon 
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DISPOSABLE BAMBOO PARTY SKEWERS 


Loads of fun! Stanthony Spit-Stix imported 
from the Far East for Hot hors d’oeuvres or 
quick ‘n easy miniature kebobs! Fire- 
bamboo, 7% inches long, with 
pointed ends for easy “spearing”’. Package of 
400 Spit-Stix in sanitary plastic tube, only 
$2.00. Included Free: colorful folder full of 
exotic recipes for unusual dishes. Send check 
or money order to Electramic Sales Corp., 
Dept. H-1, 4516 Cutter St., Los Angeles 


resistant 





39, California for prompt delivery. 














m BIG MAN 


2° 1M YOUR LIFE! 


hy Help him discover per- 

iD fect fit and smartest 
styling in his hard-to- 
find big size! 


SHIRTS...SHOES...and SOX...for HIM! 


Superb dress and sport shirts, cut 
extra long, with sleeve lengths 35 to 
38 in every neck size. Shoes in sizes 
10 to 16, widths AAA to EEE, in 21 
styles for dress, work, sport or cas- 
val wear. Fit and satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. Not sold in stores — 
by mail only. Priced amaz- 
ingly low! Write TODAY 
for FREE full color Catalog. 


KING*SIZE 34 srocxton, mass. 












— 
SLIDE TITLES 
35mm Eastman Color 
3 shown and color catalog —$1 
Set “A'’—24 titles—S§ 
New set “B"'—24 titles—-$§ 
FILMFAX, Dept. ae 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, NY 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE GENUINE 
BERMUDA DOESKIN SLACKS 
By Mail From Bermuda 


Our Genuine Bermuda Doeskin Slacks are in 
comparable. They cannot be purchased from 
in the world. The medium- 
weight, unbelievably soft-smooth material is 
woven only for us by Hunt & Winterbotham. 
It holds its crease and wears almost for- 
ever. Smart London tailoring. 
of Oxford or light grey, 
blue, burgundy or yellow. 
sizes 28 to 44. Cuffs unfinished for custom 
fitting. $29.95 postpaid. Your postman 
will collect nominal customs duty. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send order to Dept. 7. 


Goes &. Smith td. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
If You Like Shopping, You'll Love Smith’s! 
SWIVEL 
CAPTAIN’S STOOL 


With Sturdy, Concealed 
Ball Bearing Swivel 


any other store 


\ our choice 


beige, faun, Tropic 


Men’s waist 











Now &@ swivel stool styled 
for the home. For the drink 
bar, food bar, kitchen counter 
work or drafting table, office 
etc. Ideal child's dining chair 
turnings on legs allow easy 
slicing off as child grows 
Large, contoured seat and wide 
curved back give maximum 
comfort. Rungs are just the right 
leg height for young or cid 
Thick knotty pine seat and 
back—hardwood legs and 
rungs. In finest hand crafted 
quality. Beautifully finished in 
mellow honey-toned knotty pine 
or maple. Seat ht. 30 in. or 
24 in. (Specify). Only $16.95 


COMPLETE KIT — for easy 
Complete home assembly. Prefitted, 
or in Easy drilled, sanded, etc. with 
simple instructions ang 


i-Hr. Kits 
F Shipping Charees ( 


175 Pieces Finished and Kit nen 


NEW 48-Page CATALOG 


Furniture—SEND 10¢ COIN OR STAMPS. 
Me YIELD HOUSE 
Guarantee Dept. H9-8, North Conway, N. H. 








PINNACLE’S 
Grapes-Apples 
Shipped Direct by Pinnacle 
Orchards, Medford, Oregon 
Giant Pinnacle Grapes 
to bring Oh’s and Ah's 
of surprise and delight 
Delivered in early Octo 
ber. Ship. wt. about 9 lbs 
Order Gift No. 29... , 


Order gift boxes ot 
Oregon grown, 


Golden Delicious Ap 


tangy, 


ples. Delivered in late 
October or early Novem 
ber. Ship. wt.about 10lbs 
Order Gift No. 10G . . 4's avo 

e We cannot ship Grapes or Apples for special 





delivery dates. Please send order air mail. No 
charge accounts, stamps, C.0.D.'s 
r-MAIL COUPON TODAY- 
| Pinnacle Orchards, 432 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 
I Send fruit ordered on separate sheet 
Send Christmas Gift book in October 


! Address 
i 


—<— Zone __ State 
oe ee oe so se | 
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FACTORY TO YOU 


SAVE 


ABOUT 


U3 Ea, 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Prouen / Eddie BAUER sleeping bags 
are rated the finest by expedition leaders, 
guides, mountaineers, foresters, authorities 
everywhere. ALL TYPES: Singles, Twin 
Sets, Mummies, Station Wagon Bags. 


FREE? cara 


CATALOG 
BEFORE YOU BUY any siceping bag, out- 
door clothing or insulated underwear, GET 
THE FACTS about insulations. Read what 
authorities say 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY “Soday / 


Includes tents & other camping equipment 


ORDER AND 


NO RISK! You'll agree ours is far better 
quality, far better value, or we will prompt- 
ly refund in full—including shipping costs 
both ways 

ORIGINAL & GENUINE 
Made exclusively in our own factory under 
VU. S. Patents. Sold direct to you only 
never through dealers, never under other 
brands 


Cua BAUER 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 












SHOE 
CHEST 


MUTE 


Aorated, Louvered Cabinet Holds 24 Pairs of 
Wemen’s Shoes or 18 Pairs of Men's Shoes 
i- yout eet jumbled in closets, pushed under beds, wet, lost, 
meres or stolen? Now, store shoes neatly in one place. O 
re y Shoe Chest, an important innovation in bedroom furniture, 
holds men’s, women’s or children’s shoes separately or together 
Adjustable rods accommodate slippers, high heels, weagien. sneak- 
ers, high shoes, etc. Ample room for s shoe supports. Proper ventila- 
en - attained by use of rods, iouvered doors, open back and bottom. 
y or in a Pees 3 oop om By are brass. 29” x 15” x 36” 
high "Beautifully hander crafted, d polished in mellow honey tone 
oy Fa orin ie a finish "Complete$32.80. 7 xp.Ches.Coll 
1” For easy home assembly; precision cut, 
Grilled, sanded, etc. sah instructions. Doors all assembied. 
$19.75. Lep. Ches. Coll 
New 48-Page Catalog—175 Pieces— Send 10¢ 
Immediate Delivery , 'e 
Not Sold in Stores YIELD HOUSE 
Dept. H9-8 Ne. Conway, MN. HM. 


Money- Rack Guarantee 








“Serewy” Cuff Links 


Real bolts and cap-nuts, heavily gold- 
plated, beautifully polished. $2.75 post- 
paid, Fed. tax incl. 3 pair, $7.50. Tom 
Collins, Room 140, 52 Middle Neck Road, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 














your OLD FUR 's'o NEW | 











JACKET, STOLE, 738 


Sy . Morton's Offers $992: ne 












WORLD’S 
LARGEST 





























SELECTION | write 
OF NEW FUR |" rare 
FASHIONS pony 
At Any Price. 
No matter how old or worn your ne may be, 
Morton's can remodel your old coat, even 
your old jacket or cape, cas a pond wrous 
new fur fashion for only $22.95. Includes 
FREE! Matchieg for rest yling, new lining, interlining, monogram, 
cleaning, glazing. You save over 50° 
Headband inciuded Morton's is world's first and largest fur 
with this lovely cape | service because Morton's gives you greater 
v uine, top flight de signing, wider selections, 
finer work. In fact, Morton's is the only one pric urrier emp! loving 
only qualified union furriers, just like the highe st priced fur salons 
Send No Money! Just mail old fur, state dress size, height. Pay 
when new style arrives. Or write for 1959 Style Album 


MORTON'S, Dept. 157-W, Washington 4, D. C. 


NEW WAY TO SLEEP 








Tee-PJ's resemble a T-shirt, but are over a foot 
longer. Kib knit, soft combed cotton. Gives when 
you move, eases up when you relax. No bind, no 
bunch, no chafe, no buttons, no ironing! Money 
back guarantee! S (34), M (36-38), L (40-42), 
XL (44-46, for 180 Ib. or over, or 6 ft. or over.) 


$2 ea. ppd. 3 for $5 ppd. 
NOW! Tee-P)'s available in long sleeves 
for colder weather comfort. 


$3 0c. ppd. 2 tor $5 pps. 
WITTMANN TEXTILES 


6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 407, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 

















NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 
EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
the world . . . right in your own home. 
Hundreds of sets to choose from. . . 


only $1.75 *= 
Free list of sets by return mail. 


N Sa. WRITE TODAY! H2 


Dept. 
"30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., IN 


3825 Georgio Ave Wesh. 11, D.C 











NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


Use this big, new FREE CATA- 
u to buy all kinds of gifts 
merchandise for yourself, 
. neighbors. Ter- 
rifle saving on big-name items. 
Also, make money spare time 
taking orders from others! 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 
Box 846 CHICAGO 42, III. 


waitt TOOAY FOR 
FREE CATAL + 
st 























Printed Name & Address Labels—$1 


1,000 sparkling gummed name and address labels 


nicely printed with your full name and address with 
a lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders 
or more at 75c per order. Worth mach, much more! 
Stick ‘em on letters, checks, pkgs., etc. 300 name 
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THE ISLES 
OF GREECE 


Continued from Page 71 


I discovered, however, that none 
of this mattered very much. In the 
uninhibited air of Greece everyone’s 
desire to communicate is so strong 
that you soon find yourself, quite ef- 
fortlessly and naturally, acting what 
you want to say. You scowl, you 
drop your jaw in a grimace of sur- 
prise, you make childish noises of 
delight and you wiggle your hand in 
a swimming motion to indicate that 
you want fish for lunch. The Greeks 
are extremely quick at this game, 
and before long Chrysoula and I, 
like two knockabout comedians, 
could converse about pretty nearly 
any subject we liked. 

Two expressions in demotic 
Greek I did come to know very well, 
and these were then echee and tee- 
potah—which mean “there isn’t 
any,” and “nothing.” The food in 
the Greek islands is not only ap- 
palling; often it barely exists. Again 
and again our hired girl, a twelve- 
year-old named Matina, would 
come back from the village on the 
donkey, nodding her head upward 
in that hopeless negative: ochee. 
There wasn’t any. No fish, no meat, 
no fruit, no vegetables. Then what 
was there? Teepotah, 

In all the time I was at Spetsai I 
could not discover that the Greek 
peasants ate anything but bread, 
yogurt, cheese and olives, occasion- 
ally a few beans and a little mac- 
aroni. The fish they caught were 
either sold to tourists or sent to 
Athens, and even fish were scarce 
because so many of the islanders 
have been killing them by throwing 
sticks of dynamite into the sea. This 
is a wasteful business, since not only 
the young fish and the eggs are de- 
stroyed but the sharks have grown 
knowledgeable in recent years: di- 
rectly they hear an explosion in the 
water they hasten to the spot for an 
easy meal. 

On the farm we did contrive to im- 
prove on the local diet by getting 
canned food from Athens, but the 
fact is that, as the weeks went by, 
we thought less and less about food. 
It was hot, there was an abundance 
of retsina—the local white wine 
which is impregnated with pine-tree 
resin—and one kept going on ouzo 
and little cups of Turkish coffee. 

Our other habits vanished even 
more rapidly and without a pang. 
The one good road on the island 
had long since gone to bits, and so 
we had no motor traffic, only two or 
three lurching, graceful horse-drawn 
cabs that looked like something out 
of an 18th Century sporting print. 






When we wanted to 20 anywhere we 
usually walked or rode the donkey, 
sitting sideways on the unyielding 
wooden saddle. At the farm we had 
no electricity or gas, no radio or 
television, no newspapers and no 
telephone. We drank the rain water 
that came off the roof, and a hot 
bath was something of an event; it 
meant that a fire of pine cones and 
wood chips had to be lit under the 
boiler. When I come to think of it, 
there existed no automatic gadget of 
any kind around the house, nothing, 
at any rate, invented since the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

I don’t think we ever found the 
lack of these things a burden. It was 
the other way about: one had in- 
stead a sense of independence and 
release, a feeling that we had re- 
sumed control over our own lives. 
Perhaps it was a sort of defense, a 
determination to put up with things, 
but I really did grow to prefer oil 
lamps to electricity, and I found it 
pleasant to wash in rain water that 
was so soft a cake of soap would last 
a month. No doubt the ironing was 
hard work for Chrysoula—she used 
an ancient contraption filled with 
red-hot charcoal, and she had to 
whirl it around her head to keep the 
embers alight, but at least it never 
failed to operate. 

It would be a mistake, of course, 
to make out that life in the islands is 
the simple paradisiacal existence we 
are all looking for. It is much too 
hard, too limited and too primitive. 
Every year Athens draws more and 
more of the younger generation to 
the mainland, and every Greek boy 
seems to dream of getting to Amer- 
ica one day. Yet they come back. 
The first thought in the mind of a 
Greek who has made money is to 
return to his own island and build 
himself a house beside the sea; and 
there no doubt he hopes eventually 
to retire in his old age. 

The Greek Orthodox Church 
also plays a part, a very large part, 
in the islands; it enters into the 
people’s lives with an extraordinary 
vivacity. No island landscape is 
complete without the ample figure 
of a priest trotting on a donkey or 
marching vigorously along the road, 
his black stovepipe hat on his head, 
his black robes billowing around 
him, his splendid prophetical gray 
beard lifting slightly in the breeze. 
No fishing boat is launched without 
his blessing, no human being is 
born, married or dies without his 
ministrations; no celebration takes 
place without his presence. 

We had about 200 shrines and 
churches on Spetsai (population 
3500). Most of these were toylike 
white buildings perched on the top- 
most hills and promontories and 
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visited only once a year, on the day 
of the saint to whom they were ded- 
icated. But in the village the church 
was the center of life, and its round 
of festivals was the island’s chief en- 
tertainment. A religious ceremony 
in Greece is something more than a 
spiritual experience; it is a spectacle 
in which everybody joins. When the 
priest cried out Christos anestee— 
Christ is risen—at midnight as 
Easter Saturday ended, all Spetsai 
rushed into the streets with torches 
and fireworks, pandemonium broke 
out, an opened floodgate of joy, and 
it was as if the great miracle had 
happened here and now and not two 
thousand years ago. 

Then, too, we had our more mun- 
dane pleasures. Most of these 
seemed to be designed for men, and 
I would list them in the following or- 
der of importance: 


1. Sitting in the café or in the bar- 
ber’s chair talking politics. 

2. Backgammon or related games, 
the counters being flung down 
fiercely on the board. 

3. Singing laments in a high thin 
Oriental voice to the music of the 
bouzouki. 

4. Dancing. 


The dancing needs a footnote. It 
is performed almost entirely by men, 
and solo. The artist leaps alone onto 
the floor, and while his compan- 
ions watch in silence he executes a 
series of slow jerking gyrations, 
with one hand reaching to the 
ground. His face is contorted with a 
terrible anguish. Suddenly he bounds 
violently into the air and one thinks 
that now the real fandango is about 
to begin. But no; immediately he re- 
sumes his slow agonized turnings 
and crouchings, and this may con- 
tinue for thirty minutes or more. 

I cannot honestly say that I was 
carried away by these performances. 
They tended rather to have a gloomy, 
mesmerizing effect, and so one sat 
on hour after hour, wine glass in 
hand, peering vacantly into space. 
Why go home to bed? Why bother 
to do anything at all? 


As islands go, Spetsai is an excep- 
tionally well-wooded place. It was 
known to the ancients as Pityussa, 
the green island, and it is a staging 
post for the migratory birds which 
every year make their way back and 
forth across the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Russia and the Balkans and 
the northern coast of Africa. On their 
southward journey the birds delay 
for a few days among these pines, 
olives and cypresses while they 
gather their strength for the long 
ocean hop to Crete and thence to 
Egypt. Going northward it is al- 
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most their last breath of the open 
sea. And so a procession flows by, 
the sparrow hawks, the owls and the 
kestrels, the quail and the ducks, 
the golden oriole which is adorned 
like a university professor with a 
stole of brilliant yellow round his 
black shoulders, and the hoopoes, 
usually in pairs, with their feathers 
barred in brown and white and their 
little cockatoolike crests bobbing up 
and down behind the bushes. Dur- 
ing the autumn sportsmen come out 
from Athens and blaze away at such 
of these birds as are eatable, but for 
most of the year they fly by in peace. 

Of them all I grew fondest of the 
Little Owl, which is known as the 
Yonnie in the islands. He is an en- 
chanting bird. He has the habit of 
sitting in the cypresses and of rais- 
ing his voice soon after dusk, a sin- 
gle bell-like note that goes on all 
through the night; a thing which 
drove some of our visitors into a 
frenzy but was good company for 
me when I was alone in April. Al- 
though one could see nothing even 
in the brightest moonlight it was not 
very difficult to guess what was hap- 
pening. At first there was the single 
insistent note of the male, “Poop, 
poop, poop,” repeated over and 
over again like a clock ticking off 
the minutes, until at length a female 
would reply from the other side of 
the valley: a softer, slower note 
with alluring undertones. Then 
gradually the calls would accelerate 
as the two birds moved toward each 
other from tree to tree across the 
valley. Generally the female was a 
little slower than the male in her re- 
sponses, and if by chance—or quite 
deliberately—she fell silent for a 
few minutes an agitated volley of 
calls would break out from her part- 
ner, a heart’s cry of ““Where are 
you? What are you doing?” As a 
rule she spoke up again, and then 
the calls would sound closer and 
closer to each other until at last 
in the bottom of the valley presum- 
ably the lovers met and a blessed 
silence fell. 

in seven months we had nine 
plagues on Spetsai. We had the 
spiders in April, the horseflies in 
May, the May bugs, belatedly, in 
June, the wasps and the hornets in 
July, the cicadas and the grasshop- 
pers in August, the mosquitoes in 
September and the flies in October. 
Perhaps plague is too strong a word, 
since none of these insects did any 
serious damage and except for the 
hornets none were dangerous. 

The spiders were fascinating; I 
used to watch them spin their webs 
from tree to tree high up among the 
olives and the cypresses. At first the 
spider takes up a position on some 
outlying branch and drops a single 


thread to the ground. Within a few 
minutes a puff of wind picks up this 
thread and blows its sticky end on 
to a neighboring cypress, and this is 
the signal for the spider to rush 
across and, with a few quick twists, 
make all secure. The web, about the 
size of a bicycle wheel, hangs down- 
ward from this mainstay, and once it 
is completed the spider hides behind 
a leaf to await events. There is never 
much of a delay. As soon as a beetle 
or a fly strikes the web the spider 
dashes out and very quickly wraps 
him round with sticky thread, rather 
in the manner of a grocer doing up 
an awkward parcel; and there the 
victim remains, feebly kicking and 
struggling in mid-air until the mo- 
ment when the spider comes to suck 
his blood. 

All this, one gathers, is fairly rou- 
tine procedure among spiders every- 
where, but here they have refine- 
ments of their own. Once, for exam- 
ple, | saw one of them caught by a 
high wind when he was in the middle 
of making his web. The strands flut- 
tered and plunged about like laundry 
hung out on a windy day, and it was 
perfectly obvious that the whole 
thing would shortly blow away. The 
spider, however, continued calmly 
at his work, and when all was com- 
plete he descended on a thread to 
to the ground, where he pounced on 
a stone about the size of a young 
green fig. Having lashed this up, he 
hoisted it up to the web to act as an 
anchor, and there it remained sway- 
ing in the breeze for the next ten 
days. It even survived one of our 
more spectacular thunderstorms. 

Even the most insect-hating of the 
friends who came to stay with us 
soon became as engrossed as I was 
by these things, and it was not al- 
ways a pleasant spectacle that we 
were watching. As far as I could 
make out, most of the insects on the 
island gave up their lives to destroy- 

ing and devouring one another, only 
“to be destroyed and devoured in 
their turn by the birds. One had 
only to wait and watch for a few 
minutes and some horrible tragedy 
was bound to take place: a crow 
darting down on to the eggs of a 
hawk’s nest while the mother hawk 
herself went quite insane, tearing 
and dashing her little body against 
the invader; the kestrel with his 
hooked and cruel beak plucking a 
cicada from a tree; the hornet 
pouncing on the spider’s back and 
thrusting about with his paralyzing 
sting until he inserted it in just the 
right place in the spinal column at 
the back of the neck. And always the 
marching ants coming in to pick up 
the debris. Sometimes some per- 
fectly lovely thing would pass by, a 
butterfly with transparent pale-blue 


wings, and then in a moment the 
shadow of a bird would fall and it 
was gone. 

At night, in the lamplight, the lit- 
tle yellow gekko lizard would 
emerge, planting his splay feet on 
the ceiling with the controlled move- 
ments of a hunting cat, and there 
never was a chance for any moth 
that happened to come by. It flut- 
tered, it came to rest, it gazed and 
gazed into that terrible mesmeriz- 
ing eye, and in a quick and silent 
snap it was done for. 

I never felt any real impulse to in- 
tervene. This, one argued, was their 
food, this was their life, and if they 
chose to provide me with the enter- 
tainment of this gangster serial it 
was their own affair. With the hor- 
nets, however, it was not so easy to 
feel so comfortably detached. They 
never inspired the horror engendered 
by snakes, they were beautiful things 
covered with brown velvety fur, 
with a broad yellow stripe across the 
back, and it was difficult to believe 
that they could be so dangerous. 
Tomas, however, was insistent that 
six of their stings would kill a child, 
ten an adult and twelve a horse. So 
we waged war on them. In the eve- 
ning, when the swarms came back 
to their nests in the cavities of the 
rock terraces round the olive trees, 
we used to take a long broom han- 
dle and tie a rag soaked with par- 
affin to the end. Then the rag was 
set on fire and plunged into one of 
the holes. A commotion ensued. The 
hornets were very brave. Those that 
escaped kept flying back again and 
again into the blaze to save their 
eggs, until at last with their wings on 
fire they fell like burning aircraft to 
the ground, 


July and early August is the dead 
time in the islands. The tourists ar- 
rive from the mainland, but this is 
the hottest period of the year and all 
else goes to ground. On Spetsai the 
little owls vanished along with the 
hoopoes and the other birds. The 
spiders rolled themselves up into co- 
coons of white silk and disappeared. 
Even the fish departed from the 
coast, and although the sharks are 
reputed to come into the shallow 
water at this season to give birth to 
their young, I never saw any. Day 
after day the fishermen put out their 
nets and lines hoping for barbouni, a 
red mullet, and sinagrida, which is 
the best of the Aegean fish, and 
tunny; but they seldom returned 
with anything but a few cases of 
whitebait and a mess of octopus. 
Lobsters? Teepotah. There weren’t 
any. 

A harsh tearing wind came across 
from Africa, and only the cicadas 

Continued on Page 139 
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Continued from Page 137 

relished it. They emerged green and 
slimy from their holes in the ground, 
and having thrown off their outer 
skins (leaving them complete with 
claws and feelers on the bough), 
flew off to the pine trees. At midday 
they clattered with such a noise that 
it was difficult to hear a conversa- 
tion. Just as I anticipated, it became 
more and more difficult to work. A 
woolliness enveloped the mind, a 
disinclination to do anything but 
fall into the oily glassy sea. | sat at 
my desk from dawn to midday each 
day, but the daily output of words 
went down from two thousand to 
one, and eventually I was lucky to 
produce a single page. 

But the nights were delightful, es- 
pecially when the moon was rising. 
Then we would take a motorboat to 
any of twenty deserted beaches 
around the island or on the main- 
land, and build a fire of driftwood 
on the sand. When it had burned 
down a little we put potatoes into 
the coals, and while they cooked we 
swam in the moonlight. There is a 
special quality about eating on an 
empty beach in the Aegean, noth- 
ing but the uninhabited hills behind 
you, and the chops grilled over the 
coals taste like no other chops. The 
wine we cooled in the sea. Then to- 
ward midnight, under a moon so 
bright that it almost blotted out the 
lamps on the fishermen’s boats, we 
came home again. 

We seldom met anyone on these 
excursions unless it was a fisherman 
trying his luck on some lonely 
stretch of coast. He would row in 
softly to the sand, and as he came up 
to our fire his greeting would often 
take the form of offering us a pres- 
ent of fish or perhaps an octopus. 
These men were unbelievably poor, 
poor beyond any knowledge of pov- 
erty in most of Europe now, but they 
would never accept payment. The 
term for foreigner in demotic Greek 
is xenos, which also means guest, 
and one does not take money from 
guests. 

In September the tourists went 
away, and by then the poor thin 
wheat crop was gathered. It was a 
fine sight watching the threshing go- 
ing on—no machines were used, of 
course. Every farm had a round 
concrete threshing floor where the 
grain was trampled by horses gal- 
loping round and round a central 
pole. When the farmers took their 
wooden pitchforks and tossed the 
chaff into the air it flew away on the 
breeze in a billowing yellow cloud: a 
scene for Brueghel to paint. 

In October the swallows came 
streaming by in millions, and the 
purple cyclamens bloomed and the 
pine trees broke out in new needles 


of a fresh yellowy green. Then all at 
once we had steady rain again for 
the gathering of the olive crop, and 
once more it was necessary to have a 
fire in the house. 


+ This, then, is the routine of life 
in the islands, a bucolic existence, 
much bound up with nature, and it 
has probably not altered very much 
since Homer’s day. And yet there is 
almost a frightening wildness in the 
atmosphere at times. One is, quite 
simply, a midget in this landscape. 
Nothing softens or humanizes the 
scene as in Italy. The harsh bare 
ridge of rocks stands up against a 
sky that is absolutely bare, and 
there are no half tones anywhere, no 
calming pattern of fields and houses 
and gardens. 

It is all overpoweringly beautiful, 
and the light changes subtly from 
hour to hour. But it is often a piti- 
less light, and there are occasions 
when there seems to be a malignant 
quality in the sun as though it were 
deliberately trying to burn you up. 
Then in a moment, under the clear- 
est of skies, a storm will blow up, the 
sea turns black and the wind comes 
rushing at you with an insane un- 
governable force. Sometimes earth- 
quakes occur, and in the minds of 
the local people there is always a 
picture of some such catastrophe as 
that which happened a few years ago 
in the Ionian Islands, when whole 
villages were reduced to ruins in the 
bright sunshine, and in the silence 
that followed, nothing could be heard 
in the boats offshore but the church- 
bells in the tilted belfries, tolling of 
their own accord. 

Seen in this context the ancient 
Greek gods become very plausible 
indeed. The shooting star—and 
there are dozens of them every 
night—seems to have been person- 
ally aimed by someone, and the 
thunderbolt falling among the olive 
trees is no longer just lightning: it is 
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an expression of supernatural wrath. 
In short, you feel defenseless and 
exposed, and no man-made con- 
trivance is going to help you when 
the sea builds itself up into a tidal 
wave. Your destiny then is for the 
gods to decide, and in a curious 
fatalistic way this is rather comfort- 
ing and refreshing. 

The geography of the islands 
is rather complicated. There are 
roughly four main’ groups: the 
Ionian Islands at the mouth of the 
Adriatic, off the western shore of 
Greece ; the Cyclades and the Dodec- 
anese, both in the southern Aegean; 
and the Sporades, which are scat- 
tered haphazardly all the way from 
the coast of Turkey to the Gulf of 
Volos on the Greek mainland. Then 
there is Crete, which is so large 
(after Sicily, Sardinia and Cyprus it 
is the largest island in the Mediter- 
ranean) that it is almost a separate 
country. Other islands again fall 
into no category at all; they simply 
exist as separate entities like iso- 
lated stars in the sky. 

Most of the islands are fairly easy 
to get at; you simply go on board 
one of the regular boats at Piraeus, 
and within a day or two at the 
most—sometimes in a matter of 
hours—you arrive at your destina- 
tion. The traveler should be well 
warned by now that it may not bea 
comfortable journey if the boat is 
crowded and the sea gets up, and he 
may be obliged to eat some surpris- 
ing food on the way. But in the end 
none of this matters very much, es- 
pecially if the sun is shining. 

The real luxury, of course, is to 
have a boat of your own, and you 
can hire a caique with accommoda- 
tion for six people for around $1200 
a month. Then you wander about 
from island to island, often with no 
fixed plan, sleeping on deck in the 
hot nights, diving overboard into 
the transparent sea perhaps a dozen 
times a day, and eating on shore in 
the little tavernas which can be found 
in every port in every island. This is 
a liberating experience. 

No two islands are precisely the 
same. Corfu, for example, is hardly 
Greek in the usual sense; it is a lush, 
green, heavily cultivated place, a 
sort of amalgam between Italy and 
the Balkans. The Cyclades, on 
the other hand, tend to be stark and 
primitive and consequently very 
clean; at Mykonos the inhabitants 
not only whitewash the outsides of 
their houses regularly but the paving 
stones of the narrow streets as well. 
The street, in fact, is treated as 
though it were a corridor inside a 
house. You go to Thasos, in the far 
north of the Aegean, for honey, to 
Samos on the Turkish coast for 
wine, to Siphnos for pottery, and to 


fertile Rhodes for the best of fruit 
and flowers. At Santorin you can 
see the staggering sight of the rim of 
an extinct volcano rising from the 
sea, and the water is so deep no nor- 
mal anchor line can reach bot- 
tom—you tie up to the shore. 

On Crete, a spine of wild moun- 
tains, you can wander for a month 
without ever retracing your steps, 
and it is odd now to remember that 
in 1941 this primitive place was the 
scene of the most modern battle of 
that day—between the British garri- 
son, mostly New Zealanders, and 
the German air-borne division. Little 
trace of the ferocious struggle re- 
mains today except for the ruined 
villages and the cemeteries, and in a 
curious way that battle seems less 
real, less a part of human affairs, 
than the Minoan civilization which 
made this island the center of the 
world four thousand years ago. 

Naturally one has one’s favorite 
islands, and it is a conversational 
gambit among most travelers in 
Greece to claim that their particular 
fancy is better than anyone else's. 
““Ah well, of course, if you've never 
been to Skyros ” If you can 
produce some such remark as this 
and deliver it with a slightly conde- 
scending tone, you can annoy al- 
most anybody. 

Personally I have never been to 
Skyros. I would not give you a 
penny for the place, wonderfui 
though it may be. After Spetsai | 
would recommend you to Samo- 
thrace, to Delos and then to one of 
the small simpler islands in the Cy- 
clades, Milos perhaps. Not many 
people get to Samothrace (which is 
one up for me in the game of island- 
manship—lI spent a day there last 
summer); there is no harbor and the 
inhabitants cannot number much 
more than four thousand. It is a 
mighty, monolithic rock rising sheer 
out of the sea to a height of 5250 
feet. Fantastic sunsets play about 
the crest, and it was upon that high 
perch, Homer tells us, that Poseidon 
sat and surveyed the siege of Troy. 
Tremendous tempests and snow- 
storms rage here through a large 
part of the year, and it is no wonder 
that, in antiquity, sailors came here 
to seek at the sacred shrine of the 
Cabiri protection from the sea. As 
they rounded a wooded headland 
they saw in a cleft of the foothills the 
marble statue of a woman standing 
with outspread wings on the prow of 
a marble ship—the Winged Victory 
of Samothrace. If you have seen her 
in the Louvre in Paris (where she has 
the place of honor just inside the 
entrance), you will have some idea 
of how inexpressibly grand she must 
have looked here among these 
primitive rocks and forests. 
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I liked Samothrace for another 
reason: on the shore there you can 
enjoy that best of all physical pleas- 
ures in Greece: dive into transparent 
water where possibly no one but you 
has ever bathed before, and then, 
swimming far out, lie on your back 
and survey the spectacle of the great 
deserted mountain. Only a few 
sheep graze on top of its cliffs. There 
is no other movement anywhere; all 
the rest is precisely as it must have 
been when Jason sailed by with the 
Argonauts. 

On some of the islands you don’t 
go straight back to the classical 
past, as at Samothrace. Thus at 
Rhodes the port is dominated by a 
complex of turreted walls and castles 
left by the Crusaders in the Middle 
Ages, and of the earlier Colossus 
who once bestrode the entrance there 
is nothing left. One after another the 
Franks, the Genoese, the Venetians 
and the Turks came by and set up 
their churches and fortresses in 
the islands; and the ornate domes of 
Byzantium are everywhere 

At some places, however, the 
ruins are practically unadulterated 
Greek. These sites—and there are 
dozens of them in the islands—are 
lovely. Very little remains standing, 
unless perhaps it is a few columns 
re-erected by archaeologists in re- 
cent years; but you can get a pretty 
fair idea of what the city once looked 
like from the foundations that re- 
main. Here ran the main street, here 
was the marketplace, here stood the 
temple to Zeus, and here the stadium 
where the athletes ran. Often the 
amphitheater, a semicircle of stone 
benches reaching up the hillside, re- 
mains intact, and you can stand now 
where the ancient actors stood, and 
prove once again that the normal 
voice carries perfectly to the top- 
most seats above. Yet it is not just 
the ruins themselves that give these 
places their really extraordinary 
beauty; it is the combination of the 
fallen column with the wildflowers 
and the moss and the grass, the way 
in which the pine trees have grown 
up out of the wreckage of the altars 
and the temples. Often an eagle cir- 


cles above, but nothing else is stir- 
ring; and you stroll about or lie there 
in the shade with a sense of perfect 
peace. 

Delos is such a place. The island 
now has no inhabitants at all, unless 
you count the few guides and shep- 
herds. It is a bare waterless mass of 
granite three miles long and one mile 
wide with a single hillock, Mount 
Cynthia, in the center. Yet once this 
place dominated all the other islands 
in the Aegean Sea; it was the birth- 
place of Apollo, and a great banking 
and commercial center as well, and 
thus more important to the world 
than Rome or New York is today. 
Although little of the ancient city 
survives intact, it is possible to con- 
jure up here a vision of an existence 
that was saner, more civilized, and 
probably more diverting than any the 
most Lucullan millionaire could ever 
dream of achieving now. A rich man 
on Delos during its best period, 
around the 2nd Century B.c., could 
enjoy the best luxuries this world 
has ever had to offer: slaves to at- 
tend upon him day and night, good 
wine and a light delectable diet, 
pleasant clothes to wear—and surely 
sandals and the toga were more 
agreeable than our present uniform. 
His house would have been a square 
single-story building built around a 
central courtyard, and it would have 
been decorated with mosaics and 
cooled by abundant water. He need 
never have been bored, for there 
were both gymnasia and a theater on 
his doorstep, and the Delian festivals 
to Apollo were of such importance 
they drew crowds of travelers from 
all over the civilized world. In the 
back streets the most talented artists 
were at work—goldsmiths, sculptors, 
painters and mosaicists—and no mat- 
ter where he looked his eye was 
bound to fall on beautiful buildings 
set against the background of the 
other surrounding islands and the 
sea. Finally, this fortunate ancestor 
of ours had political liberty, and in 
addition that sense of mental secu- 
rity which must always surround a 
man who lives in a tradition that 
goes far back into the past. 


The French have set up an excel- 
lent museum among the ruins on 
Delos, and have preserved a good 
deal of the statuary and the mosaics. 
There is an odd sort of gaiety about 
these productions which makes one 
think that the Delians must have 
been stimulating people if a trifle 
bawdy at times. The satyrs grin, the 
dolphins leap, the horses gallop, and 
even the images of Aphrodite are 
not so monumentally grave as most 
of the guidebooks would have us 
think. On Delos she is precisely 
what she is supposed to be, the god- 
dess of love and beauty, and she 
seems very much alive. There is, too, 
in the celebrated marble lions that 
stand on a terrace by the sea, a cer- 
tain slender hungriness, a liveliness 
that one can see in any living cat. 

Delos, then, is indeed a capsule of 
another and better age (better, that 
is, provided you forget the slaves 
that were sold in the marketplace ev- 
ery day). On the morning I pottered 
about among the ruins last summer, 
a United States Air Force transport 
plane came over from Athens, and 
obviously the crew was on a joy ride, 
for the craft swooped round the 
island twice very low. This roaring, 
tearing thing in the sky was a strange 
spectacle at that moment, a harsh 
jerk out of the past into the present, 
and I didn’t like it very much. It was 
a discord, an anachronism, and in an 
odd way the very outline of the ma- 
chine seemed experimental, unsatis- 
factory, even absurd—a noisy toy 
compared to the silent steady lions. 

This sense of timelessness in 
Greece, of the past inside the pres- 
ent, isn’t just a matter of observing 
ruins and antiques. I think fondly of 
the island of Milos for this reason. 
Milos, it is true, has been a great 
treasure house of the archaeologists 
(the Venus in the Louvre was one of 
the really noble finds), but the island 
will always be associated in my mind 
with a special kind of indolence: in- 
nocent indolence. I took the boat to 
Milos one bright sunny morning in 
September with a group of friends, 
and we bathed in the sea and lay for 
a little in the sun. Then siowly, 





slowly we climbed up the stairs to 
the village behind the port and 
peered, blinking, at the church and 
the dazzling white houses. Then we 
descended once more to a taverna on 
the shore, a batch of rickety wooden 
chairs and tables under the tamarisk 
trees. It was a poor sort of place but 
composed and certain of itself, with 
the empty beach curving away in 
the midday heat. We ordered ouzo 
and pistachio nuts, and quite sud- 
denly the moment of magic de- 
scended. 

You recognize these moments 
quite easily in the islands. This 
world’s burdens drop away, ambi- 
tion vanishes, the sense of responsi- 
bility departs. You float. You sim- 
ply want to sit there, sipping your 
ouzo, exploring fantasies in the 
mind. Admittedly the ouzo helps, 
but I am not describing drunkenness 
or even tipsiness. It is simply a state 
of well-being, and while you feel 
neither boastful nor shy you have, 
nevertheless, a strong desire to ex- 
press yourself. We had with us a 
very learned scholar, and he recited 
to us, easily and naturally, his own 
and classical poetry. Another man 
took out his water colors and began 
to paint. Someone else began to tell 
stories, inventing them as he went 
along. The ship’s whistle sounded 
and no one took any notice; we 
were away on a discussion of wine 
or some such matter, and for all we 
cared the ship could leave us there. 

The incident, slight though it 
may be, is of the essence of life 
on the Greek islands. No one who 
has been through this experience is 
likely to forget it. Whether the mo- 
ment lasts for an hour or ten min- 
utes makes no difference; you go on 
your way again refreshed and more 
hopeful than you were before. And I 
remember that when at last, at the 
third blast of the whistle, we got.up 
and wandered back to the ship, it 
seemed that nothing could ‘go 
wrong for us all through that day; 
that neither aircraft nor storms nor 
even the execrable lunch that was 
waiting on board had any power to 
undermine our spirits. THE END 
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endorsement of Taft as the next 
President, T. R. accused him of try- 
ing to torpedo Taft. In a rare mo- 
ment of indiscretion John D. confi- 
dentially told a reporter he deplored 
“runaway policies’ in Washing- 
ton—and was horrified to see it 
quoted. 
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As he approached his seventieth 
birthday it became increasingly 
clear that his Trust was headed for 
the reefs. As always, he was un- 
ruffled. To him his critics were 
“spoiled children.” ““We must be 
patient,” he told his son, and again, 
“Let the world wag.” He was golfing 
when a messenger brought him 
word that Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis had fined the Standard 
$29,240,000 for shipping carloads 
at secret rates. He paused briefly, 


turned to his companions, and mur- 
mured, “Well, shall we go on, 
gentlemen?” One of Junior’s favor- 
ite stories describes a wroth critic 
who burst into his father’s office and 
laced him with a long, vehement 
polemic. John D. remained ab- 
sorbed in his work until the panting 
intruder had finished. Then he 
looked up. “Excuse me,” he said in 
his dry, pedantic voice. “I didn’t 
catch what you were saying. Would 
you mind repeating it?” 


That was all very well for him, but 
by now the entire family had been 
drawn into the maelstrom, and not 
all Rockefellers were as strong as 
John D. Big Bill, in his nineties, hid 
from reporters on a Dakota ranch. 
The New York World offered a re- 
ward for news of him and enraged 
Frank by announcing that the old 
man had died a bigamist. John D.’s 
daughter-in-law gave birth to a 
son—John D. Ii[—but his grand- 

Continued on Page 142 
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father couldn't see him; the attor- 
ney general of Missouri was harry- 
ing him up and down the roads 
York, flourishing a 
The attorney general re- 
lented, John D. saw his grandson— 
and learned that his eldest daughter 
Bessie lay stricken in France, suffer- 
ing from a fear that she would die 


around New 
subpoena. 


a 


o dt. 


penniless. He slipped off to see her, 
with only his son on the dock to say 
farewell. He was scarcely gone when 
an Ohio official announced that the 
day he returned he would be arrested 
in a local antitrust suit. Like Judge 
Landis’s grandstand fine, this threat 
was quietly set aside by higher au- 
thority. Nevertheless John D. had to 
come home. A few weeks later he 


NEXT MONTH 


received word of Bessie’s death. 
Within three days another indictment 
was returned against him in Ohio, 
and the Standard of New Jersey was 
brought to bar for violating the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. 

On May 15, 1911, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court ordered the Standard 
Trust dissolved within six months. 
The monopoly was split into thirty- 


Sean O'Faolain turns his sharp but smiling Irish eyes on TEXAS next month. 


The effects on the Texans themselves of their state’s vastness, its nostalgia and wealth 


and wit, and the modernizations which are transforming it, all are considered 


from his special Irish point of view. Texas with its tall tales and old legends 


and unforgotten epics had a special meaning for this visitor from a 
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and he reveals it in the leading article of the October issue. 


land of leprechauns and enchanted fields and misty past. It is to be expected 


that he would unearth a secret buried beneath the bigness and bragging, 


If Texas means size and transition, the article on the HIGH CASCADE 
MOUNTAINS in Washington State means solitude, unchangingness. It was 


written by Jack Kerouac, who is currently the center of a loud literary controversy. 


F He has been identified as the spokesman for a new group of American writers, 
} the “Beat Generation.” Their interests, or obsessions, are said to be jazz, drinking, 
g wild living in general. However the title of Kerouac’s article is Alone on a Mountaintop, 
‘ and it is serene and reflective, a description of life reduced to the 
3 simplest things, the most natural pleasures. [t is the essence 
| of his two months of solitude as a fire lookout. 
Another side of American youth is examined by Stephen Birmingham in his 
article on COLLEGE FRATERNITIES—their controversies, their foibles, 
; their fun, and the question mark of their future. Eugene Burdick 
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up to the nuclear submarines and missile firepower of today. 


words and pictures of autumnal Wisconsin is offered by 


continues our series on the Armed Forces with the UNITED STATES NAVY, 


tracing its development from a flimsy 18th Century flotilla straight 


Words and pictures join to present the explosion of beauty which takes place 
during AUTUMN IN WISCONSIN, caught in a short, sensitive text by Herbert Kubly, 
and photographs by Tom Hollyman. The special image of peace which satirist 
Aubrey Menen found in a corner of the Moslem world is presented in his description of 
a visit to THE HOLY CITY OF KAIROUAN; Mario Pei offers a key to the . 4 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, with its unexpected relationships to English and its 
not-insuperable difficulties; Silas Spitzer savors in prose the high French art 
of the CHAMBORD Restaurant in New York; Frederic Morton sketches 
the comedy of ERNIE KOVACS in the Antic Arts; William Manchester continues his 
detailed study of the ROCKEFELLER FAMILY; and Helen Papashvily gets ’ 
to the heart of the home in a Holiday Handbook of KITCHENS. 


This issue, then, ranges from a mountaintop to a nuclear submarine, 
and from a Holy City of Mohammedanism to a fraternity house. 


Amid all this flux, a prejudiced recommendation that you pause among the 
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three giant companies, and John D, 
formally quit as Standard president. 
The long crisis seemed at an end. It 
wasn’t—its most trying moments 
lay just ahead. The Rockefellers, 
after all, still had lots of properties. 
One was the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, which was supposed to 
be managed by three men, including 
Junior. In 1914 the company’s mines 
were racked by a terrible strike. 
Strikebreakers moved in; the state 
militia took dead aim on a worker 
settlement. When the massacre was 
over the numbed strikers buried two 
of their women and eleven children 
near a bleak place called Ludlow. 
The country trembled with anger. A 
speaker on lower Broadway de- 
manded young Rockefeller be shot; 
a bomb inténded for him exploded 
prematurely, killing four members 
of the I.W.W. Outside the Pocantico 
Hills estate, Emma Goldman led 
demonstrators while inside, behind 
locked gates, Cettie Rockefeller lay 
dying. 

She died in April, but John D. 
couldn’t bury her. Two Cleveland 
tax assessors claimed he was still a 
resident there and owed them mil- 
lions in taxes; they would serve him 
with papers if he brought his wife to 
the family plot. He kept her body in 
the Archbold mausoleum until the 
governor of Ohio straightened 
things out. In August he took Cettie 
home, on a macabre journey through 
a violent lightning storm. Three 
months later a bomb was found in 
Archbold’s driveway. As in a Greek 
tragedy, events swept on from disas- 
ter to disaster while a chorus of 
street-corner orators and newspaper 
Cassandras wailed in the back- 
ground. The family, and everyone 
close to it, seemed headed for catas- 
trophe at the curtain. 

Yet a new act was in the wings. 
Its hero was to be a new kind of 
Rockefeller, a shy, mandolin-play- 
ing fellow with grit, pluck and a 
Hairbreadth Harry jaw, more ap- 
propriate to melodrama than to a 
tragic stage. Raised by Baptist 
women in a social vacuum, bred to 
teach Sunday school and sit in 
board meetings, John D.’s quiet son 
had been rocked by the disaster at 
Ludlow. The mines were his, but he 
had never seen them. He was curi- 
ous. He also felt responsible. De- 
spite his father’s tacit opposition 
and fear over his safety, Junior 
could not forget his mother’s max- 
ims about duty. For some time he 
had been facing the fact that “‘! had 
to live with my own conscience.”’ In 
September he decided to act. He 
went out to Colorado for a look. 





The third installment of “The Rockefeller 
Family” will appear in next month’s HoLi- 
DAY. 

Printed in U.S.A. 
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FROM AN OLD ENGLISH PRINT 


fe Ein that mute 189 Qhammew cooker... 


Summer after Summer, more cooling gin drinks are made with Gordon’s 
than any other gin. Reason? Drinks never taste thin with Gordon’s Gin. 
And that’s as true today as it was back in 1769! 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN « GORDON'’'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 90 PROOF 
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SPORT SHIRTS WITH A BUILT-IN HOLIDAY 


TOMORROW TAKES SHAPE IN McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 
McGregor-Doniger Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Smart men buy them in threes. Smart gals give ’em that way. 


AND DAN RIVER combine to bring you the shirt news of 
the year. The leisure look that stems 
straight from Ivy-clad walls: authentic box pleat, button down, discreetly 
rich. Iridescent cotton in checked red, brown or gray—with leisure built 
in via Dan River scientific no-iron finish. A special plus—the prices! 
Dad’s McGregor $5.95. Wee and Prep McGregor cost even less. Here’s 
proof again that science is fashion (and value!) for '58. 





